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Introduction 


Perhaps one of the characteristics of the Greek nation is to remember. To 
remember, without ever forgetting, good or bad events, kindness or cruelty, 
hostility or ememocity [sic].' 


Stories of war never lose the power to shock, sadden and confront us. 
Witnessing death and experiencing violence and atrocities create trau- 
matic memories, and indelible and unavoidable traces of these events 
are left behind — not just for those who witness them but also for future 
generations. How these events and their effects are understood and 
discussed over time is a perennial challenge to those who experience 
them, and to those who attempt, long after, to fathom the enduring 
depths of past human violence. 

The complexity of reconstructing, recapturing or representing acts of 
extreme violence in war has been well documented. Debates surround- 
ing how this can and cannot be achieved have preoccupied writers, 
artists, theorists and historians.” On one aspect, however, there is agree- 
ment. War memories from whatever historical period often haunt indi- 
viduals, and the effects of this continue to ripple outward from these 
individuals to families and communities for decades after the episode 
occurred. 


1 Australian Greek, 10 May 1952, p. 2. 

2 The relationship between memory and war has been explored most comprehensively in 
relation to the Holocaust. See, for example, Maree Louise Seeberg, The Holocaust as 
Active Memory: The Past in the Present (Farnham: Ashgate, 2013); David Cesarani and 
Eric J. Sundquist, After the Holocaust: Challenging the myth of silence (Routledge: New 
York, 2012); Richard Crownshaw, The Afterlife of Holocaust Memory in Contemporary 
Literature and Culture (Hampshire: Palgrave McMillan, 2010); Chaya H. Roth, The Fate 
of Holocaust Memories: Transmission and Family Dialogues (Basingstoke: Palgrave McMillan, 
2008); Geoffrey H. Hartmann (ed.), Holocaust Remembrance: The Shapes of Memory 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1994); Lawrence Langer, Holocaust Testimonies: The 
Ruins of Memory (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1993); Barbie Zelizer, 
Remembering to Forget: Holocaust Memory through the Camera’s Eye (Chicago: Chicago 
University Press, 1998). 
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What is less clear — and remains an under-researched area — is the fate 
of the memories of these experiences when migrants emigrate to another 
country where the culture, language and history of the host nation is 
foreign and unfamiliar, even hostile. In the great movement of peoples 
after wars in the twentieth century, the place of war memories assumed 
different meanings and significance. For some individuals, the need to 
forge to the future and to forget was imperative. For others, the desire to 
remember meant the need to pass on their family histories. 

Memory and Migration in the Shadow of War poses questions about 
memory, migration, identity and war in relation to arguably one of the 
most significant groups to shape post-war Australia: the Greeks. What 
happened to memories of war when, after the bloody and horrific almost 
decade-long period that included the Second World War and the Greek 
Civil War, Greeks migrated en masse and in unprecedented large 
numbers to Australia? Were these memories forgotten? Did stories of 
the past circulate in families and immediate communities only? How 
were they received, contested and negotiated within the Australian com- 
munity? Was there an expectation of post-war immigrants that this 
history would be confined to the past? This book will for the first time 
explore how war has shaped family memory of these events amongst 
Greek immigrant Australians. 

At one level, these are deceptively simple questions. Existing scholar- 
ship on migration allows us to at least recognise how some groups have 
remembered and commemorated certain events, how government 
authorities might have perceived such stories, and how migrants recall 
the memories of past wars.’ But the actual effect of trauma, dispossession 
and repression on individuals, families and communities is rather differ- 
ent. It?s much more than the official and symbolic, it is about how a 
multitude of individuals made sense of their lives in relation to the 
wartime experiences they had gone through and then, later, in relation 
to the alien society in which they found themselves — and then about how 
they have recreated themselves in this new environment. 

At the time of migration, the question of how Greeks and other 
migrants would adjust to a new society was one that was seen largely 
through the prism of the host society and was something which preoccu- 
pied policy makers during the immediate post-war period. Assimilation 
was the byword for successful immigration during those years and 
seemed to provide an answer to the question about how the Australian 


3 See Loring Danforth, The Macedonian Conflict: Ethnic Nationalism in a Transnational 
World (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1995); Anastasios Tamis, The Greeks 
in Australia (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005). 
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way of life could be preserved in the face of so many new arrivals. Yet 
before the question of how new groups such as the Greeks could and 
would assimilate, the issue of what to assimilate to actually meant had to be 
asked. What did it mean to be a ‘New Australian’? In his classic work on 
the migration of Southern Europeans to Australia, Charles Price dis- 
cusses issues of assimilation, national identity and nation building. One 
of the key observations he makes is to consider the way in which migrants 
erected ‘fortresses’ in ‘their fight to adapt themselves to Australian con- 
ditions’ and in their attempts to retain their customs and institutions.* 
Price was writing in 1963; since then much of the historiography con- 
cerned with migration has focused on questions of government policy, 
issues of workplace inequality and the politics of assimilation and iden- 
tity. Most of these studies have considered the impact of migration on the 
host nation economically and culturally within the context of settlement 
in Australia. None have examined in detail the impact and memory of 
war on the migrant’s subsequent adjustment to their new land.” 
Migration history has now attracted a substantial body of work, and a 
focus on the experience of Greeks is one of the largest areas of scholar- 
ship. It can be said that the Greeks almost more than any other group 
have attracted attention, and from the very beginning of migration stud- 
ies, they were the focus of early research. There is no shortage of material 
published on Greek migration since then, especially in the fields of 
literature, history, education, oral history, public policy and memoir. 
The range is wide and covers an extraordinary body of exemplary schol- 
arship.° Greeks are a diasporic people; their history is one that has been 


* Charles Price, Southern Europeans in Australia (Canberra: ANU Press, 1963), p. 272. 

> For some of the key texts covering the history of migration, see James Jupp, Arrivals and 
Departures (Melbourne: Chesire-Lansdowne, 1996); James Jupp, From White Australia to 
Woomera: The Story of Australian Immigration (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2002); James Jupp (ed.), The Australian People: An Encyclopedia of the Nation, Its People and 
their Origins (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 2001); Ann-Mari Jordens, Alien to 
Citizen: Settling Migrants in Australia, 1945-1975 (Sydney: Allen and Unwin, 1997); 
Janice Wilton and Richard Bosworth, Old Worlds and New Australia: The Post-War 
Migrant Experience (Melbourne: Penguin, 1985); Eric Richards, Destinations Australia: 
Migration to Australia since 1901 (Sydney: UNSW Press, 2008); Gwenda Tavan, The Long 
Slow Death of White Australia (Melbourne: Scribe, 2005); Jock Collins, Migrant Hands in a 
Distant Land: Australia’s Post War Immigration (Sydney: Pluto, 1988). 

There is a substantial and rich body of work in the field of Greek migration studies and 
history, which covers a diversity of themes and perspectives on Greek migration to 
Australia and Greek-Australian history. See, for example, Gillian Bottomley, After the 
Odyssey: A Study of Greek Australians (Brisbane: University of Queensland Press, 1979); 
George Kanarakis (ed.), Greek Voices in Australia: A Tradition of Prose, Poetry and Drama 
(Canberra: Australian National University Press, 1987); Alfred Kouris, Migrant: The 
Blessing and Misfortune of Loving Two Countries: The Modern-Day Odyssey of the Diaspora 
Greeks (Melbourne: Greek Press, 1998); Tamis, The Greeks in Australia; Anastasios 
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defined by movement of populations, most especially through the twen- 
tieth century, and this constant flow forms a key part of their history.’ So, 
how has the Greek migration story to Australia been told? Doumanis 
argues that this has been one of a ‘modest success story’. He characterises 
this history as not one of romantic yearnings but instead as one to ‘build 
capital and raise families’. He sees this story as a successful balance of 
maintaining a sense of difference and becoming actively involved in the 
Australian community. In the post-war era, there was little overt disrup- 
tion: ‘tolerance and stability characterized the post-war years’. ‘Old 
World’ conflicts, he argues, were not continued in Australia, despite 
fears from authorities. Most were happy to leave politics behind them.” 
Notwithstanding the difficulties, he argues there were many positives in 
migration. To a certain extent this is true. There is no denying that the 
story of Greek migration to Australia is one of overwhelming success, 


Tamis, A Trilogy of Greek Voices in Australia (Melbourne: Elikon, 2012); Nicholas 
Doumanis, ‘The Greeks in Australia’, in R. Clogg, The Greek Diaspora in the 
20th Century (Macmillan: St. Antony’s, 1999), pp. 58-70; T. Nicolacopoulos and 
G. Vassilacopoulos, From Foreigner to Citizen: Greek Migrants and Social Change in White 
Australia, (1897-2000) (Melbourne: Eothinon Publications, 2004); T. Nicolacopoulos 
and G. Vassilacopoulos, ‘Becoming Australians by choice: Greek-Australian activism in 
1960s Melbourne’, in Seamus O’Halon and Tanja Luckins (eds.), Go! Melbourne: 
Melbourne in the Sixties (Melbourne: Circa, 2005), pp. 245-259; Dominique Francois 
De Stoop, The Greeks of Melbourne (Melbourne: Transnational Publishing Company, 
1996); Hugh Gilchrist, Australians and Greeks, Volumes 1-3 (Sydney: Halstead Press, 
1977); Maria Hill, Diggers and Greeks: The Australian Campaigns in Greece and Crete 
(Sydney: UNSW Press, 2010); Niki Savva, So Greek: Confessions of a Conservative Leftie 
(Melbourne: Scribe, 2010); Toni Risson, Aphrodite and the Mixed Grill: Greek Cafes in 
Twentieth Century Australia (Ipswich: Westminster, 2007); Eugenia Tsoulis, Between the 
Ceiling and the Sky (Sydney: Flamingo, 2000); Yiannis E. Dimitreas, Transplanting the 
Agora: Hellenic Settlement in Australia (Sydney: NSW, 1998); Gillian Bottomley, From 
Another Place: Migration and the Politics of Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1992); Helen Nickas, Migrant Daughters: The Female Voice in Greek-Australian 
Prose Fiction (Melbourne: Owl Publishing, 1992); Effy Alexakis and Leonard Janiszewski, 
Images of Home (Sydney: Hale and Iremonger, 1995); John N. Yiannakis, Odysseus in the 
Golden West: Greek Migration, Settlement and Adaptation in Western Australia since 1947 
(Perth: API Network, 2009); Reginald Appleyard and John N. Yiannakis, Greek Pioneers in 
Western Australia (Perth: University of Western Australia Press, 2002); Nick Vournazos, 
Dancing Solo: A Life in Two Lands (Melbourne: Tsonis Publications, 2005); Steve 
Georgakis, Sport and the Australian Greek: An Historical Study of Ethnicity, Gender and 
Youth (Rozelle: Standard Publishing House, 2000); Emilios Kyrou, Call Me Emilios: 
A Fustice of the Supreme Court of Victoria (Melbourne: Emilios Kyrou, 2012). There is a 
body of children’s literature touching on Greek-Australian themes such as Irini Savvides, 
A Marathon of Her Own: The Diary of Sophia Krikonis, Melbourne 1956 (Linfield: Irini 
Savvides, Scholastic Press, 2004). 

Richard Clogg (ed.), The Greek Diaspora in the Twentieth Century (Macmillan: St. 
Antony’s, 1999), pp. 1-17. 

Nicholas Doumanis, “The Greeks in Australia’, in Clogg, The Greek Diaspora in the 
Twentieth Century, p. 70. 

° Ibid., p. 70. 
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however this might be measured. But one aspect of this story — which has 
yet to be fully explored in the existing historiography — is the lingering 
place of past memories that remain a presence in different manifest- 
ations. This book attempts to explore memories of war as one dimension 
to post-war migration, which remains a largely elusive and a subsumed 
topic within the history of the Greek diaspora in Australia. ‘° 

There is a personal dimension to this research, as is invariably the 
case when issues of migration and wartime experiences are concerned. 
My father, George, a boot maker, migrated from Florina to inner-city 
Melbourne in the Olympian year of 1956, and then arranged for my 
mother Sofia, a dressmaker, and my one-year-old sister, Mary, to come 
to Australia in 1957. They initially settled in Gertrude Street, and then 
Napier Street Fitzroy, as had many migrants before them. They joined 
thousands at that time who had arrived from Greece. 

Florina is situated in the northern part of Greece in Macedonia. Its 
history is marked by brutal and bloody war. It sits in the heart of the 
Balkans region and as such has been in the centre of war and regional 
power struggles since the seventeenth century. During World War I, it 
was occupied by Bulgaria, and under the Axis Occupation in World War 
II, the town became a centre of Slavic separatism. For much of the Greek 
Civil War (1946-1949) Florina was under Communist control. By the 
1950s much of the area was devastated: villages had been razed, infra- 
structure destroyed and large numbers of the population killed or forced 
to flee. With few employment opportunities available, it is no surprise 
that many of those who remained chose to emigrate to the United States, 
Canada and Australia. 

The historian Sheila Fitzpatrick writes that we inevitably return, as 
historians, to our first questions, those ‘your parents taught you to ask, as 
well as the questions that, for reasons you didn’t understand, they failed 
to answer’.'' And so many of the questions this book raises emerge from 
my own background and personal experience. 

I, like so many of my generation, Australian born, grew up listening to 
these stories about war being told over and over again. These stories 
became an important part of my parents’ generation and my Greek 
identity — these experiences and our personal histories and memories 
became a defining aspect of who they were. For my parents, the decision 


10 A. Scarfe and W. Scarfe, All That Grief: Migrant Recollections of Greek Resistance to 
Fascism, 1941-1949 (Sydney: Hale and Iremonger, 1994) is an exception as this book 
documents the memories of war experiences of Greek migrants. 

11 Sheila Fitzpatrick, ‘The Cold War as remembered by children of the old left’, in Ann 
Curthoys and Joy Damousi (eds.), What Did You Do in the Cold War Daddy? Personal 
Stories from a Troubled Time (Sydney: UNSW Press, 2014), p. 277. 
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to migrate was made on the basis of the need to escape from the after- 
math of war and its trauma, deprivation and destruction. They carried 
with them these memories and these stories, like so many of their com- 
patriots. Others chose not to speak of traumatic pasts and as we shall see, 
prefer silence as a means of dealing with family histories from another 
time and place. This book asks the question about how these stories 
circulate in migrant families and how they have been discussed, remem- 
bered, documented and forgotten. 


kkkkkkkxkx*x 


The distinctive aspect of this book lies in relating war and memory to the 
wider transnational context of migration. It embraces the move in recent 
histories to examine processes, relationships and mentalities that moved 
beyond the borders of nation states.'* In so doing, it aims to provide a 
new narrative of the history of these wars and how they have been 
remembered, and adds an unexplored dimension to histories of migra- 
tion: the enduring legacy of intergenerational traumatic war experiences 
which transcend place and nation. 

By adopting this focus, Memory and Migration reconceptualises a his- 
tory of migration that is deliberately uncoupled from nation building and 
the history of the nation. In taking as its frame of reference the view 
expressed by transnational scholars for the need to transcend national 
histories and the borders of nation, it attempts to move the discussion of 
migration beyond an emphasis on migrants and nation building within 
the receiving nation, and focuses instead on the way in which the fallout 
from war affects relationships between cultures and generations when 
people cross national borders. It thus pursues the challenge presented 
by interdisciplinary scholars who call for the history of migration to be 
broadened. 

As a part of this material, the notion of transnational families has 
emerged in recent scholarship while considering the impact of migra- 
tion." This research aims to contribute to a further understanding of 
the impact of the flow of culture and politics by moving the discussion 
beyond the development of the nation state within the framework of 


12 Ann Curthoys and Marilyn Lake (eds.), Connected Worlds: History in Transnational 
Perspective (Canberra: ANU EPress, 2005), p. 5. 

13 Mary Chamberlain and Selma Leydesdorf, ‘Transnational families: memories and 
narratives’, Global Networks 4, 3 (2004), pp. 227-241; Anastasia N. Panagakos, 
‘Recycled odyssey: creating transnational families in the Greek diaspora’, Global 
Networks 4, 3 (2004), pp. 299-311; James Hammerton, ‘The quest for family and the 
mobility of modernity in narratives of postwar British emigration’, Global Networks 4, 3 
(2004), pp. 271-284. 
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assimilation, to consider new forms of ethnic identities. It is within this 
paradigm, I would argue, that migrant memories can be explored 
through an examination of the place of the past within these memories. 
Within the context of the Greek diaspora around the globe, the trans- 
national nexus has typically been explored through return migration by 
the second-generation, and through the negotiation of ethnic identities 
within Greek families.'* This work both draws from this framework — in 
linking migration and transnationalism — but it also departs from it by 
examining the memory of war in particular within Greek communities as 
a transnational phenomenon. 

One vital aspect of this research is the oral tradition of story telling for 
the first generation. Very few immediate post-war migrants from Greece 
had writing proficiency beyond primary school; most remained illiterate 
in English. It is through this storytelling that experiences of war are 
conveyed, passed on and communicated. This takes on a particular form 
and narrative, as any oral testimony. But in the context of family war 
experience and migration, there is a connection to identity and the past 
that creates a particularly forceful and distinctive narrative. For the 
second generation, it is invariably a written testimony that is adopted — 
in whatever form — fictionalised or otherwise. 

In order to pursue these concerns, I draw from recent studies of 
oral history in migration studies that have provided cultural history 
with a methodology and approach to shape new historical questions. ° 


14 Russell King, Anastasia Christou and Janine Teerling, “We took a bath with the 
chickens”: Memories of childhood visits to the homeland by second-generation Greek 
and Greek Cypriot “returnees”’, Global Networks 11, 1 (2011), pp. 1-23; George A. 
Kourvetaris, ‘Conflicts and identity among the Greek-Americans of the diaspora’, 
International Journal of Contemporary Sociology 27, 3—4 (July—October, 1990), pp. 137-153; 
Loretta Baldassar, ‘Home and away: migration, the return visit and “transnational 
identity”’, in Ien Ang and Michael Symons (eds.) Home, Displacement and Belonging, 
Special Edition: Home, Displacement, Belonging. Communal Plural: Fournal of Transnational 
and Crosscultural Studies 5, pp. 69-94. 

15 See Mark Mazower, ‘Introduction’, in Mark Mazower (ed.), After the War Was Over: 
Reconstructing the Family, Nation, and State in Greece, 1943-1960 (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 2000), p. 8. For studies that consider different aspects of 
the Civil War, see especially Riki van Boeschoten, “The impossible return: coping with 
separation and the reconstruction of memory in the wake of the Civil War’, in Mazower 
(ed.), After the War Was Over, pp. 122-141; and Xanthippi Kotzageorgi-Zymari, with 
Tassos Hadjianastassiou, ‘Memories of the Bulgarian occupation of Eastern 
Macedonia: three generations’, in Mazower (ed.), After the War Was Over, 
pp. 273-292; Mando Dalianis-Karambatzakis, Children in Turmoil during the Greek 
Civil War. 1946-49: Today’s Adults (Stockholm: Karolinska Institet, 1994); Milan 
Ristovic, A Long Journey Home Greek Refugee Children in Yugoslavia, 1948-1960 
(Thessaloniki: Institute of Balkan Studies, 2000); Kathy Burrell, Moving Lives: 
Narratives of Nation and Migration among Europeans in Post-War Britain (Hampshire: 
Ashgate, 2006). 
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The themes that emerge from the migration and memory literature 
include personal narrative and identity, constantly remade in relation to 
events of the present, and the ordering of disparate pasts into a flowing 
story. Oral history, memoir and autobiography are mediums that are 
always characterised by the speaker’s centrality to events retold.'° 
I have drawn from this literature and also from approaches that highlight 
the centrality of narratives and stories to how a sense of self and identity is 
created and sustained. Furthermore, this work draws on literature that is 
concerned with moving beyond what people remember to the wider 
meaning of their recollections and why they remember in the way they 
do.!” Towards this end, this work considers the creation of cultural 
memory and narratives that have been confined to family histories. It is 
an attempt to place these migrant narratives within wider Australian 
history and to convey the experiences of those who arrived in the wave 
of post-war migration.'® 

The history of Greek migration to Australia has been inevitably written 
with an emphasis on the post-war period when large numbers migrated. 
But a connection with war and events in Greece were never too distant 
for migrants in the years prior to 1945. I begin in Chapter 1 by looking at 
continuities and discontinuities around war and transnationalism for the 
Greek migrant living in Australia before 1940. The Balkans War and the 
First World War figure prominently at this time, as Greece played a 
central role in these events. Greek inhabitants and residents — typically 
male, young and single — in Australia assumed an active role in engaging 
with them. There were few of them, and as such ‘Greek’ remained a 
novelty in Australian rural areas, country towns and cities. But I would 


16 See A. James Hammerton and Alistair Thomson, Ten Pound Poms: Australia’s Invisble 
Migrants: A Life History of Postwar British Emigration to Australia (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 2005); Alistair Thomson, Moving Stories: An Intimate 
History of Four Women Across Two Countries (Sydney: New South, 2011); Robert Perks 
and Alistair Thomson (eds.), The Oral History Reader (London: Routledge, 2006); Penny 
Summerfield, ‘Culture and composure: creating narratives of the gendered self in oral 
history interviews’, Cultural and Social History 1 (2004), pp. 65-93. 

Paula Hamilton and Linda Shopes (eds.), Oral Histories and Public Memories 
(Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 2008), pp. vii—xvii; Brett Smith, “The state of 
art in narrative inquiry: some reflections’, Narrative Inquiry 17, 2 (2007), pp. 391-398; 
Brett Smith and Andrew C. Sparkes, ‘Narrative inquiry in psychology: exploring the 
tensions within’, Qualitative Psychology 3 (2006), pp. 169-192; Penny Summerfield, 
‘Culture and composure: creating narratives of the gendered self in oral history 
interviews’, Cultural and Social History 1 (2004), pp. 65-93. 

This book is based on over sixty interviews conducted by the author between 2009-2014 
in Australia and in Greece. These were semi-structured, wide-ranging interviews, 
typically between an hour and a half to three in length. Some interviews were 
conducted in Greek and some in English and have been subsequently transcribed into 
both Greek and English. 
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argue that, nonetheless, they brought international politics to the Austra- 
lian environment and a connection to certain events that captured the 
attention of the press. These were not Greeks who were victims of war. 
Many of them had migrated for better prospects but also felt the pull 
to return. Australian then, as now, was a destination for those who 
wished to seek opportunity. But war pulled them back and forth. 
The Second World War changed this landscape. As many have shown, 
the links between Greece and Australia were consolidated during this 
conflict. At the end of 1945 there was enduring good will towards 
the Greek nation in the forging of ties and connections.'? But this was 
not always transferred to the Greeks who migrated and sought another life 
in Australia. This tension — between public announcements on the one 
hand and the treatment of Greeks in a localised setting where the White 
Australia Policy dictated behaviours — is a theme throughout this book. 

Chapter 2 focuses on the primary group of study for this project — those 
who migrated from Europe after the Second World War. The policy that 
powerfully shaped this mass migration from Greece and many other 
places to post-war Australia was the assimilation policy. At its core, 
this extraordinary piece of public policy was optimistic, hopeful and 
positive. It looked to forging a modern Australia in the post-war world 
by redefining the nation and its people. But its attempts at inclusion were 
both its strength and its severe weakness. While it opened up Australians 
for the very first time to defining ‘Australian’ beyond white and British, 
its execution was less respectful, where not just cultural practices of 
migrants but past traumas, experiences and memories were to be put 
aside in favour of ‘integration’. While war narratives and memories in 
Australia were being integrated to create a new post-war nationalism, 
the stories of the newly arrived immigrants had no place, despite the fact 
that many Greeks and Australians fought in the war — in the case of 
Crete, side by side. It remains inexplicable that the warm relations that 
developed between the two countries in fighting in Crete were not always 
transferred to peacetime Australia. 

The theme of Chapter 3 is to examine in particular some of the 
war experiences of Greek migrants and how these emerged in post-war 
narratives. This generation of migrants — unlike some of their pre-war 
counterparts — were here to stay and this created a more ambivalent and 
complex relationship for them between who they were in their core and 
where they lived, the greater society in which they found themselves. 
Because war for this generation was their source of mobility, they had not 


19 Hill, Diggers and Greeks, pp. 2-4. 
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necessarily migrated willingly, but often left Greece out of necessity and 
with little hope of returning. Chapter 3 also reveals that narratives about 
war operate on two levels — within the everyday and familial and state 
narratives. 

The themes of political, social and cultural connections with Greece 
after the war are developed further in Chapter 4. How did migrants 
translate their political beliefs to a new social setting? How was this 
involvement received? The period of post war migration coincided with 
one of the most oppressive chapters in Greek history — that of the military 
junta during the 1960s. Many opposed the junta from Australia; some 
actively agitated against it. As the regime consolidated its power, the 
international challenge hardened towards it. To this extent, this chapter 
examines agitation against it, and some efforts to mobilise Greeks in 
Australia. Was this appropriate behaviour for migrants when their home 
nation endured such repressions? And to what extent did the Australian 
government and people condone or censure this and other kinds of 
political behaviour by migrants? Chapter 4 explores how memories of 
war and past experiences of it often translates into political action and 
activism in the adopted country. 

The following two chapters address a theme that draws together war, 
memory and experience and Australia’s key role in it. In Chapter 5, the 
issue of child removal in Greece during war has captured the attention of 
historians world wide, but Australia’s role in the incident has been 
unexplored in detail. This chapter documents the incident highlighting 
the cooperative dimension of the 1950s that resulted in children success- 
fully being repatriated. The role of the social worker Aileen Fitzpatrick 
and Labor leader H. V. Evatt is identified as central in this effort. It also 
highlights Australia’s continuing role in child migration by adding the 
story of Greek children to Australia’s involvement. While this chapter 
shifts the focus directly away from immigrant narratives, it does so to 
provide a necessary broader context for the largely untold story of war 
and child repatriation to Australia. 

Chapter 6 draws together the oral narratives of some of the chil- 
dren who experienced child migration and for whom cultural identity 
became a contested issue. The transnational nature of war, memory and 
national identity is encapsulated in this chapter through oral testimonies, 
memoirs and other forms of recollections. The power of these stories lies 
in the connection between war, memory and violence. In particular, 
the question of children and the impact of war arises here through the 
childhood memories of war. 

The subject of Chapters 7 and 8 take us through to the present 
day, linking themes of children and assimilation, memory and identity. 
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Interviews with the second generation reveal that the traces of war have 
not entirely dissipated, and stories and memories have lingered in family 
narratives and impacted relationships in many ways. In Chapter 7, the 
ongoing dislocation of war stories is prevalent, as silence becomes a 
narrative in war remembrance. In Chapter 8, the creative and positive 
expression of this remembrance is further explored — through literary, 
artistic and sporting aspects — as ways in which war narratives continue. 

A different perspective again is offered in this book’s Conclusion, 
where the place of war in Greece is explored through interviews of 
generations of those in villages in Northern Greece. What place do these 
memories hold for those who remained? How do memories between 
subsequent generations differ? 

The triple themes of war, migration and identity — how each define 
the other — form the key theme of this book. It is an ongoing, fluid and 
constant presence, but also one shaped by time and place. For the first 
generation of Greeks and their children these themes were developed in a 
range of different ways. They are part of the wider history of the disloca- 
tion of the twentieth century that involved the movement of peoples and 
the trauma of populations. 

The material in this book points to how war had the effect of gener- 
ating two narratives relating to migration. The first operated at the level 
of directives of the state — at times positive and embracing of the 
Greek people; at other times dismissive and disrespectful towards them, 
mainly because of the White Australia Policy that dominated government 
policy throughout the period covered in this book. The second was the 
experience of Greek migrants on a day-to-day level, which sometimes 
matched government rhetoric but often did not. What emerges in this 
history is the tension between support for Greek refugees from the 
Turkish war and the exchange of populations — for example, in the 
1920s — and the hostility of the 1925 Ferry report, which was critical of 
Greeks in Australia. 

In the context of Greek historiography, war stories within the Greek 
diaspora and the enduring war experiences, which have affected different 
communities as they have migrated, has also not been a major focus of 
specific research. There have been engaging studies interviewing three 
generations regarding the memories of wartime occupation of Greece — 
those with direct experience (first generation), those with lesser experi- 
ence (second) and those only who have inherited stories. These studies 
consider the ways in which collective memory has been shaped within the 
generations. The impact of the war on daily lives through oral testi- 
monies is examined within Greece, and the coping mechanisms that 
were used are explored. But these studies do not consider the impact 
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of enduring memories when people have migrated, nor has there been 
a consideration of the reworking of such memories in a new cultural 
context.~° 

Australian history is dominated by stories of populations who have fled 
or migrated from war zones. Understanding the experience of such 
groups and the place of war memories and stories within these commu- 
nities addresses the role these experiences play in their lives and how war 
has helped to define their ethnicity and that of their children. This 
research goes towards a broader understanding of both the history of 
those who have fled in the aftermath of wars and how their experiences 
of conflict have been remembered. It highlights the enduring legacy of 
intergenerational traumatic war experiences — and the return of war 
memories as stories passed on to the next generation, which move 
beyond the original home, place and nation — to new contexts and new 
meanings. 


20 See Van Boeschoten, ‘The impossible return’, in Mazower (ed.), After the War Was Over, 
pp. 122-141; Kotzageorgi-Zymari with Hadjianastassiou, ‘Memories of the Bulgarian 
occupation of Eastern Macedonia’, in Mazower (ed.), After the War Was Over, 
pp. 273-292. 


1 Greek war stories in Australia: continuities 
and discontinuities 


Every Greek, when leaving his native country 1s bound to return when called 
upon to defend it.' 


Greeks are not angels, ... but I emphatically affirm that, class for class, the 
Greeks are as clean in their personal habits, and in the conduct of their 
businesses as Australians.” 


War has shaped, influenced and defined Greek-Australian relations 
throughout the twentieth century. The period from the early twentieth 
century to the mid-twentieth century was dominated by war. Greece’s 
geography positioned it in the centre of some of the defining battles in 
Europe. These included the Balkans War of 1912-1913; the First World 
War after 1916; the Asia-Minor War of 1922 and its exchange of popu- 
lations; the Second World War and the Greek Civil War. These events 
produced a worldwide Greek diaspora as populations moved to escape 
war and its aftermath.’ Australia was one of their destinations. 

Greeks who arrived in Australia prior to 1945 are often discussed in 
a general sense in relation to later, larger waves of Greek immigrants. 
Despite the fact that there are many examples of the connections between 
war and the Greek immigrant experience in Australia prior to 1945, 
this era of Greek-Australian history has been largely written without full 
consideration of this association. This chapter provides a history of pre- 
1945 migrants that specifically focuses on the activity of Greeks in rela- 
tion to the events of war at this time. In so doing, it adds a further layer to 
this period through a particular historical lens: that of the experience of 
war. It provides a background to the events post-1945 by contextualising 
the theme of migration and war and indicating that war was also a part of 
Greek-Australian relations from this time. 


1 Northern Star (Lismore), 9 October 1912, p. 5. 

2 Brisbane Courier, 19 June 1925, p. 14. 

3 Richard Clogg (ed.), The Greek Diaspora in the Twentieth Century (St Antony’s: 
Macmillan, 1999), p. 11. 
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While the effects of war have shaped post-war migration experiences, 
I argue that these connections with war were present in the pre-1945 
story of Greek immigration. Not only were migrants fleeing the aftermath 
of war, but Greeks already residing in Australia were drawn into closer 
connection with their homeland when it was under threat. Smaller in 
number than their post-war brethren and dispersed across Australia in 
rural as well as in urban areas, these earlier Greek migrants retained a 
fierce patriotic connection to Greece, which in many cases led them to 
return in times of war. Their Greek citizenship and loyalty were never 
questioned, however much they embraced Australia and what it offered. 

There are continuities and discontinuities in these stories around war 
from which an array of questions arise. How much can the past be left 
behind by immigrants? How much of the politics of the past should an 
immigrant carry? To what extent was there an expectation that they 
would become ‘integrated’ into the Australian community at this time? 
In the early part of the twentieth century, the tyranny of distance was 
overwhelming. Australia was far from Europe, in ways not just measured 
in miles. This distance, and this difference, was frequently seen as a 
positive for migrants who had escaped poverty and hardship to establish 
a new existence. It was a way to put a wall up between the past and the 
future and to start anew. Yet for many of those who made this journey, 
there was still the tug of the old world: the landscape, culture, traditions, 
family and community. There seemed to be few Greeks who did not, at 
least on some level, yearn for their homeland, who did not feel the pull of 
the place deep in their hearts. At the same time, their new home, while it 
offered opportunity, was foreign and not always welcoming. Did these 
early settlers truly feel at home or a part of the Australian community? 
Did the Australian community accept them? With these questions in 
mind, this chapter also considers the fickle fortunes of Greeks at this 
time as they dealt with their own dislocations and fell in and out of favour 
with the locals. 

Finally, there is the paradox that overshadows much of this story: in 
times of war there was demonstrable good will in Australia towards Greeks 
and Greece when the countries were allied in war; but such good will was 
often not shown by local communities, or even by the state, to Greeks 
living in Australia. In relation to the impact and legacy of war, immigration 
works on two levels: one at the level of government policy, the state and 
politics, and the other at the domestic, intimate and familial. As we shall 
see, over the twentieth century the relationship between the two ranged 
from being contradictory to consistent or to varying combinations of both. 
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The Greek presence in Australia goes back to the earliest days of the 
colonies. The first to arrive, fully in the spirit of the times, were seven 
young sailors from the Island of Hydra who had been convicted for 
piracy by a British naval court in Malta and sentenced to transportation 
in Australia, arriving on the convict ship Norfolk on 27 August 1829.* Two 
of them — Andonis Maolis and Ghikas Boulgaris — settled in New South 
Wales and remained in Australia.’ Later, the gold rush in Victoria attracted 
more Greeks to Australia, but these were not large in number, with many 
of them being seamen from the Ionian and Aegean Islands, notably the 
islands of Kythera, Ithaca and Kastellorizo, who jumped ship hoping to 
strike it rich.° In the ten years from 1891-1901, an additional 250 or so 
migrants pushed the Greek population in Australia to almost 1,000.’ 

From 1901 onwards, Australian migration took place against a back- 
ground of limited entry to those of non-British nationality. Following 
Federation, the first law passed by the Australian parliament had been 
the Immigration Restriction Act, which, although aimed at reducing the 
numbers of Asian and Pacific Island peoples, had the effect of being able 
to control immigration across the board. Through this period, Australia 
focused on British migration, retaining links and a close association with 
Britain. Although this was under the guise of targeting particular workers 
and skills, it was clear there was no question that migrants from the 
United Kingdom were always the first choice." 

Still, there were times when other migration was accepted or deemed 
necessary, and certain numbers of migrants from other backgrounds 
arrived each year, including Greeks, whose numbers had passed 2,000 
by 1914. With the advent of the First World War, migration from Greece 
ceased altogether between 1914 and 1920; however, by 1921 there were 
3,654 Greek-born persons in Australia. Eighty-five per cent of these were 
males — a dramatic imbalance that would remain in the community until 
well after the Second World War. This period also saw the development 
of an ongoing process of chain migration, which led to relatives and 
friends migrating to join other Greeks in Australia.” 
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Migrants of Greek origins came to Australia in the 1920s, largely as a 
result of two events in other parts of the world. First, the Turkish attack 
against Greece in Asia Minor in 1922 led to an exodus of Greek refugees 
from the western Turkish seaboard. Second, the severe immigration 
quotas imposed in the 1920s in the United States, which remained in 
place until the 1940s, had a significant impact on where Greek emigrants 
could go.'? 

Not that it was particularly easy to enter Australia either. During the 
inter-war years, the Australian government restricted the number of 
southern Europeans permitted to settle in Australia. This was due to 
several factors such as the continuing popularity and adherence to racial 
theories and a growing feeling of an external threat during a time of 
increasing volatility around the world after the First World War. The 
Queenslander reported in 1925 that the ‘impression is widespread that 
persons of foreign birth are entering Australia in numbers so large as to 
menace the preservation of the preponderant British element of our 
population’. In 1924, a combined total of sponsored immigrants from 
Greece, Albania and Yugoslavia was limited to a quota of 1,200 persons 
per year. This number halved in 1929; a year later emigration to Australia 
by southern Europeans was stopped entirely, a position that remained 
until 1936." 

With this restriction of immigration during the inter-war years came 
a hostility towards the Greek population, especially in Queensland 
where it was perceived that Greek workers in particular threatened the 
jobs of Australian workers. In June 1925, the Queensland Government 
appointed Commissioner T. A. Ferry, to inquire into the social and 
economic effects of immigration in north Queensland. The subsequent 
Ferry report in which he described Greeks in that area as being ‘generally 
of an undesirable type’ inspired a good deal of debate about their pres- 
ence in Australia, especially as workers.'* Hostility was still close to the 
surface a decade later. J. S. Lyng, author of Non-Britishers in Australia, 
published in 1935, observed that ‘Greeks are the least popular foreigners 
in Australia’. 

These restrictions and attitudes, however, did not stop Greeks making 
the journey to the other side of the world. The case of Alekos Doukas 
illustrates how some were drawn to Australia to make a fresh start after 
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having endured so much war and disruption. Doukas was born in 
Moschonisi, an island near the town of Avali in what is now modern- 
day Turkey, a place that was inhabited predominantly by Greeks during 
the Ottoman Empire until they were forced out at the end of the Greek- 
Turkish War (1919-1922). During the First World War he sought refuge 
in Greece, returning to Turkey in 1919 before leaving again to enlist 
in the Greek army in 1920 to fight the Turks. After being wounded, and 
with no home to return to, he remained in Greece until 1927, the year he 
sailed to Australia.'* Doukas migrated because of limited job opportu- 
nities in Greece and urged his brother Stratis to do the same. ‘You must 
go abroad as soon as possible, Stratis’, he wrote. ‘You must breath, [sic] 
the fresh air of the outside world ... Our duty is not to our birthplace; 
One’s duty lies in one’s every step, on every bend of the road’."? 

In the early twentieth century, Greeks settling in Australia made their 
mark as café owners, fruiters, tobacconists, oyster bar proprietors and 
cane cutters, while some ventured into the professions. By the 1920s and 
1930s, many were successfully engaged in food businesses such as fish 
and seafood shops, or in cafés selling home-made ice cream and choc- 
olates.'° John Kingsmill remembers growing up in Sydney in the 1920s, 
and the memorable milk shakes made by Greeks: 


The Greeks in Bondi’s milk bars all had names like Papadopolous but we only 
needed to know them as Steve and Con and Costa. What we didn’t know was the 
Greek way of life — young boys coming out from tiny Greek islands, brought out 
from that same island years before and who expected the young boy ... to work 
and slave as his sponsor had done, graduating one day to a milk bar of his own 
and needing to bring out another beginner from the home island. We knew 
nothing of this, and Steve and Con couldn’t have told us even if uncle were 
not about, for they spoke few words of English, just enough to take orders for 
chocolate malteds and pineapple shakes.” 


George Kentavros, writing in 1916, noted that most Greeks in Australia 
at that time worked in shops owned by Greeks, with some working 
in those owned by Australians; very rarely were they recruited into 
government or public service positions because they were not proficient 
in English. In a celebration of entrepreneurial endeavour, Kentavros 
noted that ‘no-one who is a friend to hard work has ever lacked the 
means in Australia to make a living’. The Greek café in rural towns was 
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a prominent and enduring fixture in Australia from the 1920s to the late 
1960s as they formed the hub and centre where communities came 
together. '® 

There were parallel, diverse and multiple migration patterns during 
the first half of the twentieth century. There were merchants and island- 
ers who arrived in Australia. There were patriots who returned to Greece 
and others for whom the working opportunities were not sufficient to 
keep them in Australia. Overall, while the numbers of Greeks living in 
Australia during that period were small, they were largely successful. 
What determined the volume and size of migration were the laws that 
dictated migration levels at different periods, and these were often 
informed by public sentiment. Gilchrist has described the shift in feelings 
in Australia regarding Greek migration up to 1914 from ‘passionate 
phillihellenism, through disenchantment and disappointment, to deri- 
sive contempt, and later still, to a degree of sympathy with Greek 
aspirations’. ° 

Some, like De Stoop, have argued that Greeks were tolerated rather 
than accepted by most native-born Australians.” Why was this so? 
What was it that Australians feared about Greek immigrants? Australia 
certainly modelled itself on Britain, where ‘otherness’ was seen only to 
be subjugated rather than integrated. There was also a fear of cultural 
dilution if there was contact with those races deemed ‘inferior’; the 
integrity of racial purity — as it was seen — had to be upheld. The academic 
Meredith Atkinson, a staunch supporter of Greek refugees during the 
Greek-Turkish war of 1922 and during the subsequent exchange of 
populations, argued that the White Australia Policy was ‘in accord, and 
not opposed to the principle of the brotherhood of man’. He explained 
that ‘the mixing of an inferior race with a highly civilized one must have a 
bad effect on the latter and should be discountenanced’.”! 

On the other hand, there were Australians who had an enduring 
interest in Greece, especially at this time, through a study of the classics — 
the teaching of the history of Ancient Greece and the Ancient Greek 
language. Scholars of Greek classics in Australia at this time, such as 
V. Gordon Childe, Laurie Fitzhardinge, Jessie Webb and Enid Derham, 
all taught and studied classics and had a lifelong passion for ancient 
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Greek history. Greece was a romantic destination for a select few of these 
Australian scholars, such as Webb, who was a Lecturer in Ancient 
History at the University of Melbourne. In 1922, she arrived in Athens 
and enrolled in the British School of Archaeology in Athens, after the 
disastrous Greek campaign in Asia Minor. During this visit, Webb 
travelled to Knossos and remote archaeological sites in Crete. Her tour 
was cut short when Prime Minister Bruce asked her to join the Australian 
delegation to the League of Nations Assembly in Geneva.” Other 
scholars travelled extensively and regularly to Greece to pursue their 
scholarship. This spirit of internationalism also emerged within the 
Greek community with outbreaks of war. 


1912-1913 Balkans War: ‘touching patriotism’ 


The first Balkan war broke out in October 1912. It involved countries 
that had been under the rule of the Ottoman Empire — Bulgaria, Greece, 
Serbia and Montenegro — but had, by the early twentieth century, gained 
independence. However, large sections of their populations remained 
under Ottoman rule within Turkish borders. Forming the Balkan 
League, the four nations invaded Turkey on 8 October 1912 to emanci- 
pate these populations and regain territories. The war lasted seven 
months with the result that Turkey lost its presence in the Balkans. In 
1913, the second Balkan war erupted in June when Bulgaria — because of 
its dissatisfaction with the way the reclaimed region of Macedonia had 
been divided without consultation with them — attacked Serbia and 
Greece. Romania and Turkey then attacked Bulgaria and regained terri- 
tories, with the result that Bulgaria lost what it had gained in the 1912 
conflict.” 

The Balkan wars had an immediate impact on the Greeks residing in 
Australia. In Life in Australia, published in 1916, George Kentavros 
estimates that more than 500 Greek migrants returned to Greece to join 
the army, although this may have been an exaggeration.” Kentavros 
honours the ‘heroes’ of 1912-1913 in his chronicle of Australian life for 
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Greeks. Chief among them was Ioannis P. Tambakis, the owner and 
manager of two shops, who returned to Greece and was killed in Kilkis.” 

It was with considerable Greek nationalistic pride that Georgios 
Kaferentopoulos was ‘among the first who hastened to don the honoured 
uniform of the Greek soldier’. He abandoned ‘two establishments in 
Sydney’ for the sake of the ‘glory of the Homeland’.*° This is how 
Kentavros described the patriotic call to arms in Australia for the 
1912-1913 war: 


When mobilization was declared in 1912, a general rallying cry sounded in the 
conscience of Greeks, who hastened spontaneously to seek information and also 
to beg that they be able to return to Greece. By this we mean some begged for 
others to help with their travel expenses, so that they would thus be able to offer 
themselves up on the altar of the homeland, to is glory and honour. From every 
quarter of Australia Greeks hastened enthusiastically to depart for the theatre of 
war, for that land of holy and spotless traditions of the Greek.” 


The trip was long — thirty-five days — and expensive — £24. A large 
collection had been gathered for Greece by Australians, which amounted 
to the huge sum of £12,000.** 
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In the first Balkan war in October 1912, the press covered the events in 
detail.” The ‘Balkans Ablaze’, the Brisbane Courier announced.” As the 
war progressed, there was a close and detailed analysis of the war and its 
short- and long-term impact provided in the daily press.’' ‘Patriotic’ 
Greeks in various states cabled £1,000 to the Greek government in 
support as Greeks responded to the crisis.” Greeks in Brisbane expressed 
a desire to assist their countrymen and participate in any action.’ 

The call to arms to return to Greece in its hour of need inspired Greek 
nationals across the country. In Perth, a branch of the Greek National 
Society that was active in preserving Greek culture promoted the Greek 
cause both amongst its countrymen and Australians. A worldwide organ- 
isation, its leader headed back to Athens in October 1912 once the 
outbreak of hostilities began. John Zavitchanos had arranged a branch 
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of the society in Kalgoorlie with 150 members and a branch in Perth.** 
Zavitchanos undertook a tour to promote the worldwide support of 
Greeks and the Greek diaspora. His 


mission was to organize branches of the society wherever a sufficient number of 
his countrymen could gather, to raise funds for the conduct of the great national 
undertaking, urge the Greek communities to comport themselves in a manner 
which would be a credit to the national name, and to the memory of such heroes 
of the cause of Greek independence as Byron, Codrington, Hastings, and 
Cochrane. *” 


The war was debated in the press, with the view of the National Greek 
Society that Turkey is a country where ‘justice is unknown, and life, 
honour, and property a mere toy in the master’s hand’. In a letter to the 
Advertiser, Zavitchanos wrote, ‘And after all they have done still they have 
the audacity to ask the sympathy of the civilised world’.*° The press was 
pro-Greek, and at times graphic in its depiction of war: 


The dead bodies of 70 women and children were found on the doorsteps and in 
courtyards. Every position in which the dead were discovered indicated that the 
mothers had struggled in the effort to save their offspring from being slaughtered 
by the merciless Turks. *” 


Furthermore, violent scenes were conveyed: ‘In most cases they gouged 
out the eyes, cut off ears and noses of their helpless victims, and ripped 
open their stomachs’. In Kozani reports were of women and children 
violated and tortured and Greek soldiers finding mutilated bodies, and 
those of children with broken limbs. ** 

Extolling the virtues of Ancient Greece, the Northern Star in Lismore 
reported in 1912 how: 


Every Greek, when leaving his native country is bound to return when called 
upon to defend it. If however he be a British subject he need not do so. But the 
thoughts of the greatness of ancient Greece, of the Spartans and especially the 
thoughts of the horrors and atrocities to which the Greek in Turkey have from 
time to time been subjected has aroused a world of patriotism and self-sacrifice, 
not only among the Greeks in the homeland but among those in other parts of the 
world. 


This was a world-wide event, one which mobilised the Greek diaspora 
across the globe. In Britain, steamers from Cardiff transported Greek 
reservists residing in England.*° In the United States, 4,000 Greeks in 
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New York apparently returned home to Greece to ‘take part in the 
expected war’.*' In Australia, the Barrier Miner reported how ‘A Greek 
named Andronico’ answered the call of the Greek Consul for Greeks to 
return to Greece to take part in the defence of the country. Andronico 
was selling his business and taking his staff and a number of others, so a 
total of twenty people were accompanying him. If necessary he was 
paying for their passage and equipping them with rifles: “They will, he 
says, go straight to the front and do their best to avenge the horrors and 
atrocities to which their people have from time to time been subjected at 
the hands of the Turks in Macedonia’.** The timing of travel was also 
important, as given the distance, by the time Greeks had left to fight the 
war would be over. Some felt it was of more use if they assisted by way of 
raising funds.’ 

Even so, the number of Greeks leaving Australia was raised in Parlia- 
ment, as the Greeks had ‘no permits’ to exit the country.** But they kept 
leaving to serve in the war. In late October, a ‘striking illustration of 
Greek patriotism’ was shown when fifty-four names were ‘handed in for 
voluntary service’. The Sydney Morning Herald reported how as the 
battle in Greece intensified, Greeks in Australia mobilised and returned 
to their homeland. In October 1912, it was reported that twenty Greeks 
from Sydney and nine from Queensland sailed to Greece and it was 
probable that more would be added to this number: ‘Practically every 
Greek in the State has contributed money to the war fund. On Monday 
last £1000 was cabled to Athens, and it is expected that another £1000 
will be sent this week’.*° 

In Kalgoorlie in particular, an enthusiastic meeting of about forty 
Greeks met to discuss how they could ‘render service to their native 
country in her present conflict with Turkey’. They decided on financial 
aid — £300 2s 6d was subscribed by those present. At the meeting a 
couple of men decided to ‘to sell their property so that they may join the 
colours’, while ten ‘decided to go to the front at once’.*’ In Melbourne, 
Greek residents collected £1,550 with the aim of raising £2,000 in 
the following few days, to be sent to Greece for a war fund.** This 
meeting was reported in several papers with one citing there were ninety 
‘patriotic’? Greek residents of Melbourne who raised this money.’ 
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Responses to the call to war were emotional and passionate. At a 
meeting in Melbourne, about 300 Greeks showed ‘touching patriotism’ 
when they shed tears freely and rushed to make contributions to the war 
fund. After a rousing address of patriotism by Reverend Androutruspou- 
nos, the minister of the Greek Church, funds of £1,500 were raised. 
There had not yet been a call from Greece, but there were willing 
volunteers.” Greeks left Sydney to join the fighting line, but donations 
to the cause of the war were also forthcoming. At one meeting, of Greeks 
in New South Wales, it was reported that in some cases, £100 to £500 
had been given individually, while a majority of the Greek employees in 
Sydney agreed to give from 10/- to 15/-per week for as long as the war 
lasted.’ Although men continued to offer their services as volunteers, it 
was donations that were more immediately needed, and indeed they 
continued to pour in and monies continued to be sent.’ A Greek War 
Fund which began in Brisbane raised £700 (previously £800 had been 
raised) — was a ‘very credible effort in the part of the Greeks to assist their 
country’ — especially given there were only a few hundred Greeks in 
Queensland.’ Melbourne residents offered funds and manpower, and 
at the end of October, they produced £2,500 for the war fund.”* ‘Patri- 
otic Greeks’ in Coonamble — central-western NSW — sent £100 back to 
their country. The Cordato Brothers, who ran the refreshment rooms at 
Coonamble, collected a further £120 from ‘other patriotic Greeks’ 
between Coonamble and Dubbo.’ By early November 1912, it was 
estimated that throughout Australia, the Greeks had already raised about 
$5,000" 

The Balkan Wars provide a vivid example of the presence of war in 
Greek-Australian relations. Greeks were aroused by patriotic fervour in 
Australia and many of them returned to fight for Greece. Australians 
watched as bystanders as this drama unfolded. Over the next thirty years 
this disengagement came to an end as the two world wars defined Greek- 
Australian international relations in entirely new ways. 


First World War 


The First World War created closer connections between Greece and 
Australia. Greeks nationals joined the Australian Imperial Force (AIF) 
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and several were awarded medals. Australian soldiers served in Macedo- 
nia, and Australian army nurses were posted in Macedonia. A number of 
them worked in the Scottish Women’s Hospital, like the Australian 
writer Miles Franklin who volunteered as a cook in Macedonia for seven 
months in 1917.°’ While Greece may have seemed exotic, far away and 
unknown to most Australians up to that point, the war soon firmly 
located the north of the Greece on the world map for those whose family 
members were stationed there during the war. But despite these connec- 
tions, Australia’s relationship with Greece during this period was not 
straightforward: a situation in large part due to Greece’s circuitous path 
through the First World War. 

At the beginning of the war in 1914, due to a complex set of circum- 
stances, Greece had initially been neutral. The year before the Great War 
began, the Greek government had signed a treaty with Serbia committing 
to assist the Serbs if they were invaded by Bulgaria. When Bulgaria, 
siding with Germany, launched a military campaign against Serbia in 
1915, the Greek Prime Minister Venizelos attempted to take Greece into 
the war on the side of the Allies. However, the King of Greece, Constan- 
tine, who was the brother-in-law of Wilhelm II, the German Kaiser, was 
(along with anti-Venizelos forces) opposed to joining the Allied side. 
To avert this alliance, he forced Venizelos from office on 5 October 
1915. The following year, Venizelos set up an alternative government 
in Salonika (Thessaloniki). When the Russian Tsar was toppled in the 
February 1917 revolution, Constantine abdicated and Venizelos was able 
to assume control of the country. He finally steered Greece into the war 
on the side of the Allies in June of the same year.® 

Meanwhile in Australia, all foreign nationals were put under the 
microscope during these war years. With the introduction of the War 
Precautions Act in October 1914, ‘enemy aliens’ were forced to register, 
and their residence, trade and travel were suddenly controlled. Certain 
national groups, such as the Germans, were interned. The military and the 
police were given ‘unlimited powers to arrest, search, and detain enemy 
aliens and impound their property’.”’ In May 1915, this was extended 
to all aliens — even those who were naturalised British and citizens 
of friendly countries. All aliens had to register, and after September 
1915, those suspected of disaffection or disloyalty could be detained 
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by ministerial order for any length of time. It was a precarious time as the 
rules governing enemy aliens were subject to change at any moment. °? 

In the opening years of the war, the two thousand or so Greeks living 
in Australia saw no reason to be anxious. Most of them were from the 
Ionian and Aegean Islands where there was strong support for Venizelos 
and where the sentiment was pro-British. But in October 1915, following 
Venizelos’s dismissal, Greeks in Australia soon became fearful that they 
would be the target of local abuse and the focus of attack. Despite the 
fact the Greek government had claimed neutrality, and the Allies were 
using Thessaloniki as a base, there were still concerns amongst the Allies 
about Greece’s intentions and loyalties. To counter anti-Greek senti- 
ment in Australia, local Greeks were at pains to insist that they were 
supporters of the pro-British Venizelos, not the king, and they sent 
telegrams, money and men in support of the Venizelos government in 
exile. At many points they publicly insisted on their loyalty to Australia 
and to the Allied cause.°' 

Australia’s turbulent home front during the First World War was 
marked by outbursts of violence by soldiers, strident protests by anti- 
war campaigners, and racial attacks on enemy nationalities. It is well 
known that many of the racially directed violence involved Germans, but 
less well known are the attacks against Greeks during 1915 and 1916 
which took place in Brisbane, Newcastle and Sydney®” and included 
mob violence in Perth, Kalgoorlie and Boulder. 

In Newcastle in 1915, the demonstrations against Greek shop owners 
reached a level of violence most commonly reserved for anti-British 
nations, peace activists, socialists and anti-conscriptionists. The local 
press reported that ‘windows of two fish shops and one fruit shop were 
broken with stones’ — and by the evening all Greeks had shut up their 
shops. The source of concern was the ‘nature of the cable messages 
concerning the attitude of Greece towards Allies’, which ‘caused some 
resentment to be shown in Newcastle against the Greek shopkeepers, 
and ... there was a very pronounced anti-Greek demonstration’.°’ 

This was not a view shared by others, as evidenced by the outrage 
expressed by those, like one supporter of Greeks, who wrote letters to the 
press appealing to British fair play and justice: 


We should recollect that Greece has already allowed the Allies free use of her 
territory, and that Greeks assisted in the Allied operations at the Dardanelles. 
The Greeks of Sydney have publicly stated that they are in favour of England. 
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Why, in the face of these facts should they be subjected to insult and Injury? This 
is against all the British traditions of fair play.°* 


Another letter writer, G. J. Michalopoulos, expressed 


utter surprise at the attitude taken by some in New South Wales against peaceful 
citizens of the Greek community. I have been living in Australia for the past 14 
years, and I have always found the people of the Commonwealth very fair to deal 
with, and have been impressed by the broad-minded views which they take in 
almost every incident in life. Even with their most bitter enemies, the Germans, 
they have acted tactfully, and to see some citizens now conspiring to destroy the 
property of peaceful Greek citizens of this country is regrettable, and it comes as a 
surprise to me and my countrymen. ^’ 


Protest by supporters of the Greek community was not confined to letters 
to the press. In December 1916, Peter Michelides, a leading figure in the 
Greek community, wrote in protest to the Governor General, Ronald 
Munro-Ferguson, against the violence which had been inflicted onto his 
community in general and shopkeepers in particular during the course of 
this unprecedented display of racial hatred towards Greek residents in 
Australia. 


For more than a year past people here and the Press have misunderstood the 
position and a belief exists that all Greeks are treacherous and must not be 
tolerated here with the result that the majority of our shops have been 
repeatedly smashed the contents looted and nothing is left undone to make our 
living here impossible. We live in continual terror here even of our lives. The 
recent Kalgoorlie incident in which all our shops worth thousands of pounds 
without exception have been destroyed and looted must be fresh in your 
memory. 

Rumours are current that similar fate is awaiting us shortly here in Perth unless 
drastic steps are taken immediately ... surely Greeks who are fighting by the side 
of the Allies whose object is the liberty and emancipation of enslaved peoples 
ideal which every Greek dearly holds . . . should not be persecuted to this extent.°° 


The attacks that took place in Kalgoorlie had been violent, vicious and 
targeted. On 9 December 1916, ‘an angry crowd of civilians raided and 
smashed all the Greek shops. There police were powerless’.°’ The judge 
had twelve cases before him; ‘never before’ had he been so distressed in 
the cases that cast a bad name on the goldfields.°* This is how the riots 
were described in the West Australian: 
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The main streets of Kalgoorlie and Boulder were the scenes of the wildest 
disorder on Saturday night, when an organised raid was made on a number of 
shops kept by Greeks. Shortly after 9 o’clock about 100 youths raided the Greek 
shops near the Kalgoorlie Town Hall, smashed the windows and threw the stock 
of fruit and lollies into the street, where it was gathered up by a swarm of small 
boys. The ringleaders, followed by a crowd of about 2,000 people, then made 
their way along Hannan-street, smashing windows and looting the contents of 
every Greek shop they came to. In some instances the fittings and furniture were 
smashed to atoms. Two shops kept by men said to be Germans were also 
wrecked, making a total of 15. The gang of raiders then visited Boulder and 
wrecked six Greek shops there. The police were practically powerless to prevent 
the destruction of the property, but they effected 15 arrests in Kalgoorlie and 
234 in Boulder.°° 


The damage to their property amounted to thousands of pounds. ”° 

This pattern of attack was repeated in several other areas such as across 
Brisbane and Sydney but the disturbances in Kalgoorlie were especially 
violent. The Kalgoorlie Miner declared that the events and scenes of the 
night before were ‘a disturbance the like of which has never before 
occurred in the history of Kalgoorlie’.’’ After the attacks on Greeks in 
Boulder and Kalgoolie, many of the Greeks left for Perth, abandoning 
their shops, leaving unemployed staff and unpaid debts that were never 
recovered.’ 

While some members of the public made their feelings about Greeks 
known in overt ways, any suspicions government authorities held about 
Greek loyalties led them to be more quietly watchful. Today, reading a 
1916 list compiled during surveillance of Greeks living in larger cities 
offers a snapshot of these migrants at that time. Most were male, in the 
catering and food industries, and notes about them include their occu- 
pations, such as labourer, café proprietor, café assistant, fruiterer, con- 
fectioner, cook and waiter. Occasionally there were comments relating 
to their standing in the community. John Pappas was ‘law abiding and 
appears loyal’.’° Those running the Club Café and Royal Cafés in 
Ruthven Street Toowoomba were not naturalised British subjects, but 
‘conduct their business on the most up to day lines and are very peaceful 
Law abiding People’.’* 

There was also surveillance of Greeks’ activities. Of the Hellenic Club 
in Adelaide Street Brisbane, a well-ordered community was observed: 
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[a]l] the members are of Greek Birth ... The Greek language is universally spoken 
and the Club, is the rendezvous of all male Greeks in the Metropolitan District. 
The Club is not licensed for the sale of liquor, about 30 members are always in 
attendance, who enjoy themselves at cards, draughts, Billiards, and Gymnastics. 
On Sundays between 70 and 80 members are present, War Polotics (sic), and 
various topics are discussed, the majority of the members appear to be Pro-British 
the place is well conducted.” 


In Bendigo, at George Lucas’s private residence, ‘Most of the Greeks 
meet at this place on Sunday mornings for conversation’.’° About ‘600 
persons’ attend ‘service at the Greek church in East Melbourne once a 
week on Sunday’.’’ The Commissioner of Police in Victoria believed 
that the Greeks listed ‘were all engaged in business and that there are few 
loafers or idlers amongst them. They are very law abiding crime being 
practically nil. A number of them are wealthy and the opinion of the 
police asked that they are generally loyal to the allies’. ”* 

Meanwhile, the press also reported on Greeks who fought for Austra- 
lia, and later when Greece joined the war, on the situation in Greece 
itself. In 1914 in Perth, the secretary of the Greek Society of Perth 
announced that their members would volunteer to fight from England 
and Australia, although some of their members had already returned to 
Greece to fight for their homeland.” In Charters Towers, it was reported 
in 1916 that Greeks residing there wished to form a company in the 
Australian Expeditionary Forces.°° Greeks were keen to volunteer for the 
front and did so through the AIF”! forming their own company in respect 
‘for the noble manner in which Great Britain has stood by Greece’.** The 
Greek community in general expressed its utmost support for the Allies’ 
cause, making clear that the ‘great majority of us are naturalized here, 
and many have resided in Australia for more than 20 years’.®’ Through- 
out 1917 and 1918, once Greece joined the Allies, the emphasis shifted 
with the press reporting regularly on the war in the Balkans, giving details 
of Greece’s predicament. The Sydney Morning Herald reported the death 
of 40,000 Greeks in Macedonia in 1917.°* 
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Despite Greece’s rehabilitation in the eyes of the Australian public, 
this did not translate to the promotion of Greek immigration. In 1920, 
immediately after the war, the issue of migration from Southern Euro- 
peans to Australia was discussed. It was decided by Prime Minister 
William [Billy] Hughes that ‘it is not considered advisable at present 
to take active measures to promote the immigration of Greeks, Ital- 
ians, or other Southern Europeans, but no objection is taken to volun- 
tary immigration of such persons’.”’ This sentiment was tested with 
the next major movement of populations involving the international 
Greek community. 


1919-23 Turkish War 


On 30 January 1923, the Greek and Turkish governments signed an 
agreement to exchange approximately 500,000 Muslims living in 
Greece to Turkey, and about 1.5 million Orthodox Christians from 
Asia Minor to Greece. This agreement marked the end of the Asia 
Minor War (also known as the Greco-Turkish War). However, while 
this agreement seems now to point towards a peaceful and orderly 
exchange of populations, nothing could have been further from the 
truth. By the time it had been signed, the bulk of Greeks who had been 
living within Turkish borders and survived the period had already fled 
to Greece. 

The war, which had commenced soon after the close of the First 
World War, had been inspired by the Greek desire to formally annex 
Greek-inhabited territories in Asia-Minor. This move had been success- 
ful at first, but later, with a change of government in Greece, which 
involved the restoration of King Constantine, and the failing support of 
Britain and France for their endeavours, the Greek military foothold in 
Turkey began to slip. When the Turks pushed back, regaining chunks of 
territory, large populations of Greeks and Armenians living in those areas 
suffered. The final assault occurred at Smyrna (modern Izmir) where 
tens of thousands of Greeks died and hundreds of thousands of fled, 
mostly by sea, to avoid the fires that raged through the city. 

As a result, there was no ‘orderly’ removal of Asia Minor Greeks to 
Greece, at the conflict’s end there were only a few hundred thousand 
Greeks left, largely in the North of Turkey, to be sent across the border. 
More than 1 million Greeks, mostly from Asia Minor, had already 
flooded into Greece the year before, homeless, poor and starving, where 
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they put a huge and very immediate stress on the country, itself recover- 
ing from war. The situation was a humanitarian disaster.*° 

When reports of the Asia Minor war in 1922 reached Australia, Greek- 
Australians gathered support — financial and otherwise — for those in the 
battle zones and for the refugees. In September 1922, over £300 was 
collected towards a fund for refugees and lists were made of those who 
wanted to take up arms.°’ The Greek Counsel, S. Cohen, arranged 
meetings to decide how Greeks could best be aided.®® British support 
was received with great enthusiasm and the Greeks in Sydney sent a 
message of euphoric response.® Generous assistance was provided for 
Greek refugees from Greeks in Sydney, and at one meeting £514 was 
subscribed to assist Greek refugees in Asia Minor.” The Greek Consul 
in Brisbane, Chris Freeleagus, pursued Prime Minister Stanley Bruce to 
gauge support for ‘helping Greek refugees from Asia Minor and Thrace 
to immigrate and settle in Australia’, as there are ‘thousands who are now 
homeless’. He reassured the Prime Minister that these were ‘expert 
Agriculturalists’ who were ‘prepared to work hard’ and experts in grow- 
ing “Tobacco, Figs, Sultanas, Raisins, Olives, Cereals’. They would bring 
unique skills to Australia and then would assist to increase employment 
in many other industries.’ The response was an unqualified no from the 
immigration office that ‘the immigration activities of the Commonwealth 
are for the present being confined mainly to the introduction of agricul- 
turists and domestics from Great Britain and that the Commonwealth 
Government is unable to see its way to offer any encouragement to the 
refugees in question to emigrate to Australia’.”” 

The establishment of organisations such as the Save the Children 
Fund allowed an increased exposure and heightened support for these 
causes, which began to use new mediums such as film to convey the 
horror of war and the need for support. 
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Save the Children Fund: 1920s and Greek refugees 


The Save the Children Fund (SCF) had been formed in Britain to assist 
the child victims of war, but very quickly it attracted the attention of a 
wide range of prominent British pacifists, intellectuals, humanitarians 
and feminists, and its activities and scope expanded. Linda Mahood 
notes that by 1922 the SCF had separated into two parts — a group 
in London and the umbrella Save the Children International Union 
(SCIU) in Geneva. The former assisted local British children in response 
to the criticism that the organisation had been feeding only children 
from other countries and ignoring the plight of their own.” The SCIU, 
headed by Eglantyne Jebb, worked on a broader front, assisting children 
in post-war crisis spots such as Germany, Austria, Greece and Russia. 
In the early 1920s, Jebb drafted a children’s charter, which would later 
be adopted by the League of Nations as the Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child.”* 

The exchange of populations between Greece and Turkey between 
1923 and 1924 was reported regularly in the press with graphic and 
dramatic stories of war and poverty. In August 1924 the Adelaide branch 
of Save the Children and Armenian Relief Funds launched a Save the 
Children Week. The Register followed this campaign very closely. It 
reported that twenty tons of South Australian flour had been delivered 
to the SCF in Piraeus Greece in 1923.°” Supporters around the country 
gave lectures and showed films and material from refugees from the 
Greek war. 

In May 1923, in New Farm, Brisbane, a meeting of the SCF heard 
from Dr Armstrong Smith, its chief organiser on the plight of refugees 
and especially those of Greek children. 


The two films screened showed the thousands of homeless Greek refugees, 
formerly well-to-do peasants being driven from their homes by the victorious 
Turks, and later being led in Salonika and other places at soup kitchens and 
bread depots controlled by British and American charity organizations, including 
the SCF. A collection of aid was taken up and the use of the Rivoli Theatre was 
given free by the management as were the services of the orchestra and the 
operator. ”° 


Several branches were established where films were shown and lectures 
delivered.” 
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Film nights became a very popular way of disseminating the message 
of the need for humanitarian aid for Greek refugees. 


It is only by means of a motion picture film that one can form an adequate idea 
of the sufferings and privations of the populations of Central Europe. The latest 
film brought out by the Save the Children Fund, which was shown privately 
on Friday, is a harrowing record of ‘man’s inhumanity to man’. It shows the 
humanitarian activities of the organization in Greece, where 35,000 refugees are 
being kept from starvation — the long queues of shivering, ragged women and 
children, once the wives and children of well-to-do peasants, waiting with their 
basins for soup, and with their food-tickets for bread.”® 


The Hobart Mercury urged its readers to keep this cause in mind, ‘when 
they are arranging their outlay on charity in view of the approaching 
Christmas tide’.”” 

Leading Australian intellectuals and activists took up the cause of 
refugees. Celia John, a peace activist during the First World War, 
member of the Women’s Political Association and opponent of con- 
scription and Australia’s involvement in the war, was the secretary in 
London of the SCF from 1920.'°° Meredith Atkinson, Professor of 
Economic History at the University of Sydney from 1914 to 1917 and 
at University of Melbourne from 1917 to 1922 before moving to Cam- 
bridge University, undertook refuge policy in Europe, especially in Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey between 1922 and 1925. He was 
also editor of Review of Reviews in Australasia.'°' 

In November 1924, Atkinson spoke on “The Cry from the Near East’ 
and described his efforts through SCF to assist refugees in Greece who 
had fled from the Turkish-Greek war. He made a plea for assistance — 
both monetary and through clothing for refugees: 


In conjunction with the League of Nations fund, work was being found for the 
refugees, farms were being established, some of the factories were being used 
again for weaving cloth and molting embroidery, and this was being made by the 
refugees and exported for sale, the proceeds being devoted to the augmentation 
of the fund or for the purchase of material. He asked that money and second- 
hand clothing be given, for some of the refugees arrived in only the summer 
clothing in which they had started on their flight, and were suffering severely from 
the cold. °? 
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Atkinson travelled to Perth to heighten awareness of the Armenia relief 
fund and the work of Save the Children as well as the wider topic of 
refugees. 1°’ 

Refugees were arriving in Greece from both the exchange and the war. 
The Sydney Morning Herald reported that Atkinson said: 


He had seen the refugees. They were being housed in disused factories, huts, and 
wherever they could be sheltered, even in churches, mosques and stables. The 
condition of the people when they arrived was pitiable; children were gaunt in 
some instances, in others their bodies were bodies and faces were pulled from 
starvation. He had seen some of the children whom it appeared it would be 
impossible to save, yet in a few days after receiving food they improved, and in 
a fortnight were able to smile.'°* 


Muriel Heagney, the equal pay advocate, trade-unionist and feminist, 
was another activist with the organization. She was a correspondent 
on behalf of SCF and she was active in Macedonia in 1924 when 
she raised awareness and funds in the region for the Greek children. 
Secretary of the Australian Relief Fund for Stricken Europe, she spent 
the following two years overseas; she visited Russia, worked briefly for 
the International Labour Organization in Geneva, and in London in 
1925 represented the Melbourne Trades Hall Council at the first British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference. In 1924, Heagney travelled to 
Greece on behalf of the SCF. The trip and her plea for more funds was 
widely reported: 


In Macedonia, Salonica, and Athens, which she has just visited, the condition 
of refugees is indescribable. Thousands were shelterless and ill, owing to the 
insanitary conditions. The Children Fund kitchens were feeding more than 
40,000 daily. She urges the necessity for funds. '°” 


She wrote extensively of her travels to post-war Europe, but the Greek 
refugee issue dominated her observations. ‘In Greece’, she wrote in 
1925, ‘the refugee problem overshadowed everything else’. 


Under the exchange of population scheme ... [the]tremendous influx of 
population to Greece had created a very difficult position, as they could not be 
economically absorbed ... She saw in one camp about 8,000 people who were not 
receiving proper attention. In former army shacks 15,000 to 16,000 people were 
herded together. In Macedonia many Bulgarians had been settled, but the Greek 
refugees had driven them out, with the result that Bulgaria then had its own 
refugee problem. °° 
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The Register described horrendous conditions in Greece, where refugees 
were perishing and the 


extraordinary world event ... now being witnessed — the exchange of populations 
between East and West. Enormous numbers of Moslems from Macedonia are 
making their way out of Europe into Asiatic Turkey, in obedience to the call of 
patriotism, and thus the sight is presented at Salonika of steamship lines 
constantly landing Greek fugitives, and departing with Turkish emigrants.'°’ 


The Adelaide fund was especially active in promoting the plight of Greek 
refugees. It was decided to ‘ship 200 tons of flour and that 50 tons be sent 
from Port Adelaide every month for the next 12 months’. This required 
£3,000 to be raised ‘at once’, so the idea of a Save the Children Week 
was initiated. Reports described the dreadful plight of the 500,000 refu- 
gees in Greece, most of them women and children.'°° 

Additionally, churches in Australia in particular offered assistance for 
the Greek refugees. In November 1924, in NSW, a joint letter was issued 
by the Methodist, Presbyterian and Baptist Churches, the Church of 
Christ, a Jewish Rabbi and the Salvation Army expressing the hope that 
‘the response will be immediate, and on a scale to enable the relief 
societies to carry on their work until such time as the permanent settle- 
ment of the refugees is assured’.'°” 

There emerged a pattern in Australia whereby support for the plight of 
Greeks abroad was embraced, such as this refugee problem. But once 
Greeks came ashore in Australia, resistance and resentment seemed to be 
the order of the day, although there is evidence to suggest that many 
Greeks lived harmoniously within the community. While support con- 
tinued at the level of diplomacy, international aid and providing aid for 
refugees, there was a different response at the localised level, where 
immigration policy served to keep Greeks further from the Australia’s 
shores. 


1925 Ferry report 


The White Australia Policy shaped the political and social landscape in 
Australia during the first half of the twentieth century. The policy was 
embedded in immigration laws that, while they did not directly address 
the question of race or colour, were nonetheless used to entrench racial 
and cultural homogeneity in Australia. Although there was some immi- 
gration from Southern Europe during this period, the numbers of people 
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who arrived from areas such as Greece were miniscule compared to those 
of English and Irish heritage. With different customs and language, they 
stood out from the mainstream of Australia and were frequently seen as 
being apart — as being ‘other’. How different they were perceived to be 
depended on many factors, such as locality, the tolerance of locals and 
attitudes of particular individuals to immigration. While it is clear that 
there were those in the community who were unhappy with settlers from 
Greece, there were also others who were less concerned about their 
presence in the community, and some too who were warm supporters. 

We can gain some insight into some of the perceptions about the 
presence of Greeks in Australia through the Ferry Royal Commission 
of 1925. Rather than ‘becoming’ Australians, the report suggested that 
Greeks were an annoying presence. Conducted by Thomas Ferry, the 
Royal Commission into the Social and Economic effect of increasing the 
number of ‘aliens’ in North Queensland saw Greeks in a very negative 
light. It concluded that 


The Greek residents of North Queensland are generally of an undesirable type, 
and do not make good settlers. They live in the towns and carry on business in 
cafes, fish shops, boarding-houses, and other less reputable ways. They are not 
agriculturists and add nothing to the wealth or security of the country. They 
engage in no useful work that could not be better performed without their 
assistance. 


Ferry states he visited a number of Greek boarding houses and clubs, 
‘which were generally in a filthy condition. On average their standard 
of living is lower than that of other foreigners’. There was no benefit 
to the community of this type of migrant and alien: ‘Socially and eco- 
nomically this type of immigrant is a menace to the community in which 
he settles, and it would be for the benefit of the State if his entrance were 
altogether prohibited’. The Greeks had assumed the lowest rung on the 
racial ladder and taken over from the Chinese as the lowest on this 
hierarchy. The Greeks had behaved very badly — from not remunerating 
their staff, to making ‘improper suggestions’ to ‘girls employed in Greek 
restaurants’. "1° 
These allegations were fiercely challenged by Greek officials, who were 
quick to refute the negative representations of the Greek population. 


Mr. C. Freeleagus, Consul-General for Greece at Brisbane, has written to the 
Premier of Queensland concerning the general criticism of Greek immigrants 
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made in the report of Mr. T. Ferry, who recently acted as Royal Commissioner to 
Inquire Into the social and economic effects of the increase in the number of 
aliens ... He challenges Mr. Ferry’s statement that the Greeks of Northern 
Queensland are of an undesirable type. He claims that the Greeks are indus- 
trious and thrifty. If they carry on business as café, fish-shop, and boarding-house 
proprietors, they are only adopting a mode of livelihood followed by many 
Australians. Mr. Ferry’s remarks on Greek boarding houses which he claims to 
be generally in a filthy condition, are, says Mr. Freeleagus, a serious indictment 
against the health authorities of North Queensland. If true, Mr. Freeleagus states 
that he has personally sent 70 Greeks to farming work in Queensland within 
the past four months, a direct contradiction of Mr. Ferry’s claim that the Greeks 
do not take up agricultural work. He further criticises Mr. Ferry’s allegations 
of immorality against certain Greeks as un-substantiated by police records. 
Mr. Freeleagus intends to forward a comprehensive report of the whole matter 
to the Greek Government." 


Freeleagus had apparently read ‘with pain and surprise’, the ‘unwar- 
ranted’ criticisms of the Greeks in the Ferry report. As a result of this 
report, he believed, the relations between the Greeks and the Australians 
would be ‘seriously endangered’. He challenged any notion that Greeks 
were undesirable and that they were caught in some political crossfire. 
‘It would appear to him that the Greeks had been made pawns in a game 
of political chess’ and ‘a deputation of Greek proprietors from North 
Queensland had protested against the Ferry allegations’.''* He also 
wrote a lengthy letter to the Premier of Queensland in protest against 
these derogatory remarks.''* Freeleagus’s strident remarks gained exten- 
sive coverage throughout Australia.''* 

Freeleagus was a well-known business and political figure in the 
Greek community at this time. Born in 1889, at Frilinganika on the 
island of Kythera, Greece, Freeleagus was one of twelve children of 
farmer Kosmas Frilingos and his wife Irene. He was educated at 
Potamos College on Kythera. He left the Island for Sydney with his 
elder brother Peter, and they arrived in October 1901. He stayed there 
until 1903, attending Fort Street Public School. He and his brother 
settled in Brisbane and established a number of restaurants and cafés, 
such as the Paris Café in Queen Street and later, the lager Astoria 
Café, a Brisbane landmark. The remaining brothers arrived over the 
next decade, and in 1911 the family established Fresh Food and Ice 
Co. Ltd which became one of the State’s biggest wholesale and retail 
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food chains and provided the first employment over the years for 
hundreds of Greek migrants. 

Freeleagus wished to promote both Australian and Greek culture. 
He became a Freemason, member of various choral societies, the Royal 
Automobile Club of Queensland and a leader of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. A founder of the first Greek Association, he was prominent in the 
religious and political life of the community. He engaged in several sports 
and wished to make his Greek heritage better known and respected 
among Australians. On the recommendation of his friend Lockhard 
H. Spence, who retired in 1919 as first honorary consul for Greece in 
Queensland, Freeleagus was then appointed to the more elevated pos- 
ition of consul-general.''? 

Like many of his countrymen in Australia, Freeleagus sailed for 
Europe in January 1921.''° He served in the Greek army during the 
Greek-Turkish War and promoted the Greek cause in the Australian 
press. Freeleagus wrote in November 1921, ‘full of enthusiasm for 
the cause of Hellas against the Turkish oppressors and his fellow 
countrymen’'’’ and was enthusiastic about the presence of British and 
Australian soldiers in the war against Turkey.''® While in Greece, he 
urged migration to Australia and was an enthusiastic promoter of 
Australia. Freeleagus believed that as soon as peace was declared in the 
war with Turkey and Greece began to rebuild, it was to Australia that 
Greek businesses should turn: 


He advised Greek merchants to turn their attention towards Australia for their 
requirements, as that country exported large quantities of wool, wheat, flour, 
hides, meat, fats, etc, the export of wheat alone for the last eight months having 
amounted to £30,000,000.''° 


In May 1922 he delivered a lecture on Australia to the Athens Literary 
Society extolling its virtues. While visiting London, he met Venizelos 
and sought assistance for Greek migration from the high commissioner 
Sir Joseph Cook.” 
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On 30 January 1925, Freeleagus led a deputation to the Minister for 
Home and Territories, Senator Pearce, protesting against the restrictions 
placed on Greeks in Australia. The restrictions reflect on their ‘dignity 
and our national pride’, requesting that they be put on equal footing 
to other Europeans. Greeks ‘quickly assimilate’, he observed, ‘a large 
number become naturalised and they send their children to Australian 
Schools’. Furthermore, 


They are enthusiastic and once here will become good citizens. The Greeks have 
been referred to as the most pro-British people in Europe and a number of 
Greeks here enlisted for service during the war.” 

The deputation gave examples of Greek migrants as entrepreneurs who 


initiated various industries and activities: 


The Greek immigrants that are coming here are agriculturalists, are expert 
in cotton-growing and sylviculture, [forest management] and given the least 
assistance they will become real assets. 1°? 


If there was any doubt, the deputation wanted to be clear that many who 
were posing as Greeks were not Greeks. “They were Jugo-Slavs, Monte- 
negrins, and Serbians. We have also found in Melbourne Bulgarians on 
Greek passports. This matter is being taken up by the Consul and will be 
investigated. We are taking steps to discriminate on landing between 
Greeks and those not Greeks’.'*’ 

The place of Greeks within the community also attracted attention 
from employees. A letter to the editor of the Brisbane Courier fiercely 
challenged the claims made by the Ferry report. Margaret McMahon 
from South Brisbane wrote that, as someone employed by Greeks, she 
was astonished ‘to read his [Ferry’s] disparaging remarks’. During the 
period of her employment, which was for ‘a number of years’, she had 
never had the ‘slightest reason to complain about harsh or disrespectful 
treatment’. In fact, ‘I may state that I have in my employment carried 
on by Greeks been treated with more courtesy than I have met in some 
other establishments run by Australians’. Her fellow employees also felt 
the same: 


We all feel that Mr. Ferry’s remarks cast a reflection, not only upon our 
employers, but upon us, the employees, and upon our parents and families. 
I am quite sure that there are hundreds of Australian employees working 
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for Greek employers who ... will ... refute Mr. Ferry’s disparaging remarks 
which reflect alike upon our employers and upon ourselves. '~* 


Others staunchly supported the Greeks for their enterprise, thrift and 
entrepreneurial skills, noting that their industries employed Britishers. 
The two ‘fine refreshment rooms’ in Townsville were run by Greeks — 
The Blue Bell and Blue Bird — and employed Australians. Their living 
standards are as high as any Australian.” 

Representatives of the churches also chimed in. On religious grounds 
there were also important synergies between the Australian and the Greek 
communities. Reverend David Garland, the Church of England Director 
of Immigration, noted that: 


The relations between the Greek Orthodox Church and Church of England are 
very cordial and intimate, and throughout the whole Church of England there is 
great sympathy for them, and I am here to express it in a practical manner. 
I would like to confirm from my own personal knowledge the high esteem in 
which the Greek community is held in Queensland. They do segregate 
themselves into separate communities as the Italians do. They send their 
children to our Government schools where they assimilate Australian ideals. 
The Greeks do not exclusively marry amongst themselves, frequently and in 
large numbers they marry with Australians. ‘7° 


Another church man, the Reverend Daniel Maravelis, having been resi- 
dent four years in Queensland and two in the north of the state, found the 
Greeks ‘as hard working and clean living as any immigrants’, and if one 
individual may have not been up to standard, it was no reason why all 
Greeks would be considered undesirable. '*’ 

The Ferry report indeed created a furore when it was released, and 
there was exchange in the Brisbane Courier regarding whether Greeks 
warranted these attacks. In defence of the Greeks, and in criticism of 
the report, William Lloyd wrote: 


I suppose I may claim to know the Greeks as well as any Australian, in the Greek 
homeland, in America, and this country. Greeks are not angels, but ... 
I emphatically affirm that, class for class, the Greeks are as clean in their 
personal habits, and in the conduct of their businesses as Australians. 


How else, he argued, have the Greeks managed to build up ‘some of the 
most successful businesses in the country if they are so undesirable in 
their habits’. That the Greeks were fined for dirty premises was true, but 
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then so had many Australian businesses. Four ‘““dinkum” Aussies’ were 
fined for dirty premises — not a Greek name amongst them — and yet this 
is not noticed’. The double standard he claimed prevailed in this case: 


Commercial ability, sobriety, industry, are all considered estimable qualities in 
Australians. By some mysterious process what is virtue in the case of an 
Australian becomes a vice in the case of a Greek. Isn’t this really getting to the 
root of the whole matter?’7® 


His letter was a response to another that claimed the Ferry report was not 
‘overstated’.'*? Greeks attracted further support from other sources. 
Following the decision to deport eighty Greek workers in 1925, Rever- 
end Garland wrote concerned at the treatment of Greeks. ‘I have urged 
before that Greeks are desirable immigrants’, he wrote, ‘because they 
assimilate with our people and become Australian; they do not segregate 
relations between their Church and Church of England’. In particular, he 
observed, they had skills, as many of them brought 


knowledge of agricultural pursuits which are particularly needed, such as 
improved methods of drying fruits. Some of these eighty Greek deported came 
from Macedonia where the best tobacco in the world is grown — Queensland is 
ripe for this development and we need those who understand the matter.’*° 


He warned that ‘It is too late now to recall these eighty but a very bad 
> 131 


impression will be made throughout the whole of Europe generally’. 
Pearce denied this decision was made on racial grounds, but rather for 
financial and economic reasons. °’? 

Not all responses, however, were in support of Greeks. One corres- 
pondent, ‘Disgusted’, wrote to the Cairns Post fiercely objected to Greeks 
accessing wine licenses. In supporting more wine licenses in the area, the 
intention was 


not for the purpose of giving the greasy Greek the privilege of obtaining a wine 
license. I am satisfied that Britishers should be granted wine or hotel licenses, but 
I am very much opposed to licenses being granted to Greeks and I hope the 
licensing bench will oppose it also ... and hope every chamber of commerce, 
progress association, and every other body of men and women in Queensland will 
take the matter up in earnest, and oppose Greeks being granted wine licenses or 
acquiring them at all. 
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The Ferry report gave credibility and justification for such comments: 
‘Let everyone take notice of Mr. Ferry’s remarks and assist in preventing 
them getting hold of those licenses’.'*” 

On the broader stage of ‘alien’ migration, the union movement 
and workers themselves continued to express concern regarding the 
influx of foreign labour. The Adelaide Trades and Labour Council 
presented a deputation to the Federal politician and Member for 
Wakefield, R. W. Foster, arguing for a check on ‘the rapid influx of 
aliens’. While immigration was to be welcomed, the unionists argued, 
it should be monitored to prevent excessive immigration from those 
who would lower the Australian standard of living and would be 
‘unlikely to adopt the traditions and ideals of the Australian people’. 
Acceptable levels of behaviour were required: 


Violations of the common laws of health, it was contended, had occurred at Port 
Pirie and other places, where aliens had taken it in turns to occupy the same bed. 
One speaker alleged that three families had lived in a four roomed house, and 
when influenza broke out, all but one mother and one child had died ... Another 
speaker said that the daily newspapers showed that many aliens were ever ready to 
resort to the revolver, knife, or dagger on the smallest provocation, and that their 
feelings, passions, and ideas regarding the safety of human life were vastly 
different from our own.'** 


An investigation into the sugar industry in June 1925 revealed these 
views further. Greeks, it was shown, were working excessive hours — 
on Saturday afternoons and on Sundays and undercutting union 
conditions. '*” 

Despite a sometimes hostile reception, Australia remained a desir- 
able destination for the predominately Greek men who travelled to 
Australia. The pattern of migration that saw the husband and father 
migrating ahead of other family members continued in the 1930s. The 
Australian Council for International Social Service, which received 
applications to bring out family members who had been stranded 
in Greece, described how the ‘bread-winner of the family’ came to 
Australia during the 1930s on his own, to work and save money until 
he could bring the rest of his family out to Australia.'*° However, 
the onset of the Second World War was to have serious and severe 
repercussions for many families in the cycle of migration. As we will 
see, these repercussions would reverberate well into the twentieth 
century. 
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Second World War 


The close and allied connection between Greece and Australia during 
the Second World War has been documented in detail. The Greeks had 
been fighting the Italians since October 1940. In March 1941, British, 
Australian and New Zealand troops arrived in Greece to assist them. 
A month later an overwhelming force of Germans invaded, causing the 
Allied forces to evacuate and Greece to come under German occupation 
until 1945.'°’ A Greek resistance sprang up, which continued a cam- 
paign against the occupying force throughout the next four years, and 
engendered many reprisals from the Germans against the civilian popu- 
lation. The Greek army in exile, meanwhile, made their way to North 
Africa where they fought under the British. Greece’s position put it firmly 
in the Allied camp. 

In Australia, the efforts of Greeks throughout the war was widely, 
genuinely and warmly appreciated. In December 1940, the Argus 
expressed these words to the Greek people: ‘Our gratitude must go 
beyond words. It must be proved by generous giving. These are days of 
privation and self-denial for the people of Greece; harder days are ahead, 
and the war is not confined to the battle-field. Women and children are 
suffering. Australian purses should be opened wide — in gratitude, admir- 
ation, and compassion’. *® 

There were also efforts to form a Greek militia unit in NSW and there 
were donations collected for the Greeks at different times during the 
course of the war.'*° Local Greeks, too, contributed to funds for Austra- 
lians. In 1940, the Greek Social Club War Fund contributed £100 to the 
Soldiers’ Dependents’ Fund, stating, 


We consider this fund worthy of the greatest support, as nothing could so 
contribute, to the peace of mind of those who are fighting to make the world a 
fit place to live in than the knowledge that those they have left behind are being 
carefully cared for. 


This contribution, noted the Daily News, is ‘a remarkable gesture when 


the number of Greeks in this State is taken into consideration’. 14? 
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In Tasmania, Greeks contributed £311 to the fund opened by the 
Red Cross in November 1940 to assist victims of the Italian air raids 
on Greece: 


We Greek-born citizens of Tasmania, wish to express our gratitude to the Red 
Cross Society and the people of Australia for their donation of £5,000 to our 
native land, and for the appeal being made to assist the air raid victims in 
Greece ... Our desire to honour and assist the fighting men and the air raid 
victims, coupled with the generous interest and support of the citizens of 
Tasmania, will greatly hearten the people of Greece, who are proud that 
they fight alongside the British in seeking to preserve freedom and liberty. 
Their need is great; the families of Greek soldiers receive no allowance 
whatsoever. In expressing our gratitude for help already given, and seeking to 
take our part in further assistance to Greece, we forward herewith, a cheque for 
£311 to be used for the air raid victims and to stimulate the men who are fighting 
for liberty and justice. "^! 


Queenslanders too openly expressed their deep gratitude to ‘the tremen- 
dous sacrifice the Greeks are making and the tremendous help this is to 
our own war effort’, according to the Brisbane Lord Mayor with a 
donation of £6,250.'*” By 1941, the Greek War Relief Fund had raised 
£122, 800 in addition to the £100,000 worth of wheat and woollen goods 
provided by the Commonwealth. '*’ 

As the Greeks themselves attempted to withstand the German attack, 
Australians so felt the need to honour the efforts of the Greeks more fully 
and directly. As one correspondent wrote to the Perth Daily News in 
April 1941: 


SIR, — I have read of the lack of enthusiasm when our boys are marching 
through town and now I notice the lack of appreciation shown to our Allies; the 
gallant Greeks. Between Barrack-street and Wellington-street I saw one Greek 
flag flying. Surely they deserve more than that: the more the war progresses the 
more gallant they become. Now business men, snap out of it; one more Greek 
flag will not break you. WHAT ABOUT IT?!** 


The Greek community and Australians joined forces in collective 
support: 


Greek community are working hard to assist patriotic causes and already 
£300/10/-has been paid into the Commonwealth fighting funds. A State-wide 
appeal is being organised. A number of Greek shopkeepers are making a weekly 
levy for the Red Cross and are supporting the Press Queen. A number of Greeks 
have joined the R.A.N., A.IF. and R.A.A.F.'” 


141 Mercury 18 November 1940, p. 5. 142 Courier-Mail, 1 March 1941, p. 5. 
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Support was also shown by Greek and Australian women in their respect- 
ive organizations in 1944, when Australian women Lady Zara Gowrie, 
the wife of the Governor General, Mrs Elsie Curtin, the Prime Minister’s 
wife, and Mrs T. W. Meagher, Lady Mayoress of Perth — were praised by 
the Underground National Organisation of Greek Women for their 
efforts.'*° The Greek community too put on cultural events that raised 
funds for the Red Cross. A play, The Betrothal, by 


Dimitii Bogri, a 19th century Greek playwright, was presented last night in the 
Central Hall by members of the Greek community under the direction of Mr Con 
Lazariais, a graduate of the Athens Conservatorium. This play, which depicts 
peasant life in the island of Salamis, has been presented frequently in Athens and 
Salonika. Proceeds will aid Red Cross.“ 


In October 1944, Greek and Australian servicemen joined forces to 
remember the Fascist invasion of Greece four years before. The Greek 
National remembrance day of 28 October was one that involved Austra- 
lian servicemen. The Daily News in Perth reported that 


At 10.30 a.m. Greek and Australian ex-servicemen will fall in at the main entrance 
to King’s Park and march to the State War Memorial where they will be inspected 
by Lord Mayor Dr Meagher. Wreaths will be placed on the memorial by Dr 
Meagher, Greek Consul H. P. Downing, K.C., president D. G. Joannides of the 
Greek Ex-Service men’s League and others. At 11.30 a.m. in the Greek Orthodox 
Church the Rev. Chr. Manessis will conduct a memorial service in honour of 
Greeks, Britons, Australians and New Zealanders who gave their lives in the battles 
for Greece and Crete. On Tuesday at 8 p.m. in Monash House, King Street, a 
reunion will be held of Greek and Australian ex-servicemen. To this Australians 
who served in Greece and relatives of those who lost their lives there are invited. '*® 


Despite their status as allies and the fact of Australian troops having 
fought side by side with Greek troops and on Greek soil, this did not 
always translate later into more favourable terms towards or encour- 
agement of immigrants from that part of the world. The numbers of 
Greeks in Australia remained small during the 1940s as movement 
into Australia was halted and the home front was geared to the war 
effort. The migration laws remained stringent as the White Australia 
Policy continued to be firmly in place. Although Greeks were part of 
many communities in Australia prior to the outbreak of the Second World 
War, their numbers and image in the community did not give them a high 
profile and, as we have seen, not necessarily a positive one. When a new 
immigration policy was drawn up in the 1940s, Southern Europeans were 
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still deemed the least desirable group to attract to Australia, and Greeks 
were the leaders amongst them. 


KKKKKKKKK 


For the generation of Greek immigrants before the Second World War, 
war often signalled a moment of transnationalism that meant returning to 
Greece to answer the call to arms. The young men who migrated often 
went back to fight for Greece in the wars of the 1910s and 1920s. 

There were many differences between Greeks who arrived pre-World 
War II, but one theme remained constant when looking at the issue of 
war and refugees. As we will see, it seems remarkable that such goodwill 
to aid Greeks during war was not always easily translated into goodwill 
and embrace of Greeks in the local community. Indeed, it was often the 
contrary, where white Australia was challenged by the presence of ‘aliens’ 
in their community in such large numbers. This disparity reflects the 
divide between the public and the private — or high diplomacy and 
domestic responses to Greeks. In the foreign policy and diplomatic 
relations area, there was recognition of the support by the Greek govern- 
ment and its people, by politicians and citizens alike. 

But it was one thing to fight on the side of the Allies, it was quite 
another to have them living in large numbers en masse in close proximity 
with locals. In the decades leading up to the post-war period there was a 
close connection between Greeks and war. Greeks rallied to the call of 
their nation’s politics, and Australians joined in their efforts during the 
Second World War. This relationship was played out in more compli- 
cated ways as the numbers of Greeks swelled and expanded after the war. 
The 1940s and beyond brought together a new relationship — more 
complex, diverse and challenging — as the post-war world opened new 
opportunities and possibilities for those caught in the mass movement of 
humanity after the Second World War. 


2 Assimilation in modern Australia 


Whereas, in the past, we laughed at them, we now laugh with them.' 


[Migrants] objected to what they interpreted as pressure to become 
‘assimilated’ — a word with unhappy associations for many continental 
peoples.” 


I think that to be successful any scheme for assimilation should go much 
more deeply, realistically, and thoroughly, into these more serious problems 
of adjustment.” 


On the eve of the 1949 Australian Federal election, the Australian 
Prime Minister, Ben Chifley, addressed his parliamentary colleagues. 
He thanked them for supporting the first Minister for Immigration, 
Arthur Calwell, in introducing his bold and ambitious new immigration 
programme. He was aware that they 


must have viewed with misgiving, and some with grave fear, the introduction to 
this country of hundreds of thousands of people from other parts of the world 
whose customs and manner of living have been different from those Australians 
have enjoyed.* 


He was aware, too, that it was not just parliamentarians who were subject 
to ‘misgiving’ and ‘grave fear’. Australians in general were bracing them- 
selves for the influx of new migrants, anxious to see what the future might 
bring. For despite assurances that the majority of migrants after the war 
would come from the British Isles, it was by then people from Eastern, 
Northern and, increasingly, Southern Europe who were arriving on the 
country’s shores in significant numbers, and the general public was 
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feeling some apprehension. In a country like Australia, with a homogen- 
ous culture and little recent experience of migrants and the process of 
migration, the accommodation of new populations was outside of the 
experience of most of its citizens. How could the nation take on and 
absorb so many people from so many different backgrounds? In doing so, 
could it successfully retain its cultural core? These were the questions 
facing both the government and the Australian people in the post- 
war years. Their answers, most people believed at the time, lay in 
assimilation. 


Post-war migration 


The influx of migrants post-1945 was unprecedented in Australia’s 
history. In the months following the Second World War, the Curtin 
Labor government, and the Chifley administration that succeeded it, 
undertook an ambitious immigration policy to expand Australia’s then 
population of 7 million. The reason for this expansion had its genesis in 
Australia’s experience of the war. The possibility that Australia could 
have succumbed to a Japanese invasion brought home the fact that such 
a vast country had very few people to defend it. Many believed that, with 
such a low number of inhabitants, Australia would not be able to take 
care of its own national security and that increasing the population was 
imperative. It was also clear that there was a need to boost and diversify 
the economy, most specifically through manufacturing and infrastruc- 
ture, and large numbers of workers were required to provide labour for 
major projects and new industries. Only migration could supply mature 
and skilled workers in large enough numbers.’ 

The government’s aim was for an overall population growth of 2 per 
cent per annum. The natural population increase stood at 1 per cent; the 
other 1 per cent was to be made up by accommodating 70,000 immi- 
grants per year.° Jock Collins observes that this number was a substantial 
increase in comparison to earlier periods: the average annual immigra- 
tion intake for the period 1901 to 1930 had been a meagre 18,700, and 
from 1931 to 1940 it was 3,224.’ In the period 1901 to 1940, most 
immigrants to Australia were British, although there had been a small 
number of migrants from Greece and Italy. The 1947 census revealed 
that just under one-tenth of Australians were born overseas (with 
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6,835,000 Australian-born, 744,000 overseas-born and an estimated 
74,000 Indigenous Australians). Of those from overseas, three-quarters 
came from Britain and Ireland.” This was to change dramatically during 
the post-war period, when an influx of 2.5 million people from across 
Europe arrived in Australia.” 

Despite this seemingly radical change in immigration direction fol- 
lowing the war, Calwell was determined that the arrival of new migrants 
would not challenge the principles of the entrenched White Australia 
Policy, which supported racial and cultural homogeneity.'° To ensure 
this, and to allay the fears of Australians about aliens and foreigners 
entering the country, Calwell had initially emphasised attracting British 
migrants. However, it proved difficult to obtain large numbers from 
just one country — it had always been unlikely that, of the 70,000 immi- 
grants required, most would come from Britain alone. The Australian 
government soon had to look further afield. 

After failing to attract migrants from Scandinavia, the Australian 
government finally agreed to take 12,000 Baltic refugees. They arrived 
between 1947 and 1951, and were joined soon after by 180,000 more 
Displaced Persons — ‘DPs’ or ‘reffos’ as they were disparagingly called — 
most of whom came from Eastern Europe. During this period, net 
migration was 450,000. British migration made up just under half of 
the intake, with an additional 50,000 from Southern Europe, 34,000 
from Northern Europe and 7,000 from Asia.'* The new mix bought 
about a new lexicon; one still aimed at allaying fears of difference and 
diversity. Calwell coined the term ‘New Australian’ to underscore the 
idea that although migrants were from places and cultures unfamiliar to 
Australians, they were coming here to become Australians and to take 
part in the ‘Australian Way of Life’. They were terms that placed a focus 
on the importance of the cultural homogeneity and uniformity that 
already existed." 
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In a country like Australia, where immigration had not been a large 
part of the social landscape for more than fifty years, the idea of opening 
the country’s borders to foreigners was always going to be difficult for 
the government to sell. Despite the political and economic imperatives 
that underpinned the new immigration policy, by the early 1950s, it 
became couched in humanitarian terms; terms that were held up as 
an example of the growing maturity of the Australian nation. Calwell 
himself was keen to emphasise this aspect of the immigration policy. 
Speaking in 1953, he said: 


It is also true that no other country faced up to its task, nor did more for those 
who came to seek its citizenship, than did Australia. Second only to the United 
States in the number of persons admitted, Australia was more humane in its 
consideration of each individual’s needs and gave more attention to individual 
difficulties than any other country. '* 


Not only did the Australian government provide material comforts, it 
did so much earlier than any other nation, and accepted the elderly and 
juveniles more readily than anyone else. The act of bringing migrants 
into the country succeeded beyond expectations and the most optimistic 
hopes of those who framed the policy, although Calwell acknowledged 
there remained work to be done, especially at the level of acceptance and 
discrimination.'°? In those early years, however, as William Stanner the 
anthropologist advised, immigration had yet not proven to be a success — 
the success had been in managing to bring migrants to Australia; he was 
more concerned with what ‘we may do to migrants than what they will do 
to us’. He warned against assuming that migrants ‘will improve us when 
we are not improving ourselves’. 1° 

In 1957, Richard Boyer, chairman of the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission (ABC) and President of the New South Wales Good 
Neighbour Council, an organisation aimed at assisting migrants to accul- 
turate, expressed the view that there existed an Australian ‘type’ which 
was specific to Australia and which Australians did not want to see 
altered. He warned ‘that Australians should not forget their own culture 
in their enthusiasm for the new cultural impetus brought by many new 
citizens from Europe’.'’ Migrants were also seen as a threat to the job 
security of Australians, a threat most verbally articulated by the Austra- 
lian Labor Party (ALP). The measure of the success of Calwell’s pro- 
gramme was the extent to which Calwell had convinced his colleagues to 
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break with Labor’s history and promote immigration. The true test of 
humanitarianism would be whether the intake of migrants would be 
decreased with economic restraints, and how the immigration policy 
would be dealt with in the context of economic fluctuations. 

But what of the immigrants themselves? This post-war generation of 
newcomers were collectively distinctive for two reasons. First, the sheer 
volume of their numbers ensured their historical legacy. Second, the 
high-representation of people from Southern Europe in the mix of those 
who arrived was unprecedented. The purpose of this chapter is to illus- 
trate the environment in which these migrants arrived. In particular, it 
examines the expectations to assimilate which, in effect, meant negating 
wartime experiences or memories as a part of the process of becoming 
Australian. These people made up the first wave of immigrants who 
brought a specific type of past with them that was hitherto unknown in 
Australia; that is, a wartime experience. 

As noted, there were the official ‘Displaced Persons’, or refugees, who 
had arrived post-war, but the point I want to stress is that there were 
others who came with traumatic and often brutal experience of war who 
were not refugees, but for whom war and its aftermath was the decisive 
factor in their decision to migrate. ® Their experience of war formed a 
significant aspect of their ethnic identity and was a fundamental part of 
their personal history. At the time, there was a profound gap in the 
understanding of the complex experiences migrants brought with them 
to Australia, and this gap has never really been closed. Historians and 
sociologists alike have usefully considered the ideological aspects of the 
assimilation policy, but the premise that it was based on the denial of an 
immigrant’s past has not been studied. That assimilationist policies led to 
a failure to record, examine or even acknowledge individual and collect- 
ive memories of those wartime experiences is something that I wish to 
explore here.'” 
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Assimilation 


The idea of assimilation in a cultural sense gained currency in Australia 
in the 1930s in relation to Aborigines and most especially the question 
of how to deal with ‘half castes’. Earlier government policies had seen 
Aboriginals, who were perceived by many to be a ‘dying race’, banished 
to native reserves and pushed from European view. The federal and state 
governments of the day, faced with the fact that the Aboriginal popula- 
tion was not dying out and that instead there were growing numbers of 
‘mixed race’ children (brought up by Aboriginal mothers, in Aboriginal 
communities) whose cultural loyalties still lay with the Indigenous world 
decided a different approach had to be taken. Assimilation, with its 
inherent notions of the supremacy of the British-descended white Aus- 
tralian, appeared to be a way to contain difference while at the same time 
offering up the idea of ‘improvement’ to those it brought into its fold.*° 

Assimilation was not just an Australian phenomenon. The idea had 
taken hold worldwide and was perceived post-war to be the benchmark 
for all nations taking in displaced persons and migrants. It was the 
ideology that informed migration programmes (to greater and lesser 
degrees) in nations such as Canada, Israel and the United States. Inter- 
nationally, assimilation became the accepted norm and much of its prac- 
tice was monitored and promoted through UNESCO (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, Cultural Organisation), a sub-body of the United 
Nations established in 1946 to promote peace and security by encour- 
aging collaboration among nations through programmes in education, 
science and culture.’ A key area of concern for UNESCO was the 
movement of populations and of ensuing cultural adjustment. In July 
1950, UNESCO brought together experts to ‘give their advice on meas- 
ures to be taken for putting into effect the Social Science programme 
resolutions on population problems’. The meeting aimed to ascertain 
what types of study needed to be coordinated at the international level 
to explore ‘the cultural assimilation of immigrants’ and the assistance 
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UNESCO could offer to facilitate such research. Through the 1950s, 
UNESCO instigated a number of working papers in which the psycho- 
logical and the social impact of migration was discussed. A lengthy 
examination of the assimilation policy adopted by countries like Brazil 
was discussed with reference to the policy adopted by Australia.** In 
March 1956, UNESCO held a conference on the Cultural Integration of 
Immigrants in Havana, for which the Australian Department of Immi- 
gration prepared detailed notes outlining its assimilation policy. A month 
later, The Canberra Times cited a UNESCO report that contrasted the 
position of immigrants from Australia, Brazil, Canada and Israel.*’ 

Despite Australia’s previous history of assimilation and the push 
worldwide to promote it, as the Australian demographer W. D. Borrie 
(an attendee of the 1950 UNESCO meeting on assimilation) noted, 
there was not much attention given to how the policy of assimilation 
worked, or how it was going to be applied here. In 1955, he reflected that 
‘the official approach is ... essentially practical: the object is rather to 
assist immigrants to adapt themselves than to study the process itself .”^ 
Indeed, assimilation has never been a term that has had an exact defin- 
ition. The ideas and expectations behind it tend to range from the 
biological to the sociological and, even under these headings, definitions 
are almost always subjective. In the case of Australia’s Indigenous popu- 
lation, there were differing interpretations by those in government and in 
the European community of what assimilation meant. These ranged 
from those who believed that Aborigines should be, over time, subsumed 
genetically into the population, through to those who thought that simply 
being encouraged to become socially and culturally more like their 
colonisers would be sufficient.” 

Despite these variances, there was a general idea of assimilation that 
seemed to offer an answer, for both governments and the general popu- 
lation, when faced with the question of what to do with or how to deal 
with ‘the other’ or the unknown. In the face of massive post-war migra- 
tion, assimilation allowed a contained integration of groups that could be 
perceived in some ways to pose a threat to Australians and the Australian 
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way of life. Assimilation also bestowed a sense of self-satisfaction: 
Australians were doing their part to give those affected by war and 
dislocation a new start in life; they were opening up and sharing a piece 
of their paradise. But, the problem with assimilation is that it focuses 
on the assimilator — it does not take into account those being assimilated. 
In the process of integration, the hopes, fears, desires, culture and history 
of hundreds of thousands of those being assimilated were frequently 
overlooked and dismissed. 

Assimilationist policy was the cornerstone of post-war immigration 
policy, and it was based on a new identity that was to be built by 
relinquishing one’s personal past and one’s history. In expecting that 
migrants would readily and seamlessly ‘adopt’ their new country, assimi- 
lationist policy effectively aimed to construct a nation-building discourse 
by denying the life stories,”° the narratives and the memories of migrants 
which are central to the creation and maintenance of an identity and 
one’s sense of self. This policy disavowed a multi-dimensional identity — 
one in which stories and identities from the past remained intact but 
which could be integrated with new experiences. The assumption that 
the migrant would readily merge or be subsumed in Australian cultural 
life ignored the ways in which past narratives, stories and memories 
fundamentally shape the self.*’ 

The process of assimilation effectively alienated migrants from their 
adopted country. It posited being ‘Australian’ as the ideal — as a superior 
identity and as the only identity possible in their adopted land. In doing 
so, it also set a context for a climate that did not allow for a public 
expression of grief or loss of a previous experience, or emotional response 
to the challenges of migration by the migrants themselves. In a country 
where even local-born returned soldiers barely spoke about their experi- 
ences in conflict zones, war stories of migrants had little place in the New 
Australia of New Australians and were seen as best forgotten. 

The attempt to assimilate migrants was thus pursued via a denial of a 
migrant’s history: assimilation was premised on a future without a past. 
In 1978, sociologist Jean Martin observed perceptively that the claim 
that migrants were assimilable could be sustained because of the limited 
and superficial communication between migrants and Australians and 
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the fragmented knowledge of migrants’ experience.” As historian John 
Rickard so aptly puts it, ‘Australia had decided that it wanted immigra- 
tion, but it did not particularly want immigrants’.°’ Migrants were 
expected to disperse and integrate within the community and become 


‘invisible’ .°° 


Good Neighbour Council 


On a social level, government provisions for new migrants was scant. 
Displaced persons or migrants who were housed in migration camps or 
hostels had some access to trained social workers, within the Assimilation 
Division of the Department of Immigration who addressed problems 
associated with the reunion of families, accommodation, marital discord, 
placement of children, ill heath, psychiatric cases, misunderstandings 
with Australian workmates, and the ‘innumerable strains and stresses of 
adjustments in a strange land’. English-language classes were also pro- 
vided in camps. In 1949, the social welfare section of the Department of 
Immigration was established, staffed by qualified social workers. At its 
peak in influence during the 1950s, there were twenty-one social workers 
employed who provided support to migrant communities through their 
casework approach. These social workers engaged with migrant groups, 
made their problems visible, offered support and identified areas of stress 
such as marital discord, limited employment opportunities, isolation and 
other strains experienced by migrants in their transition to Australia.’ 
However, for most migrants living in the community — especially as the 
numbers grew through the 1950s — there was little to bind them into the 
‘Australian way of life’. 

The Good Neighbour Council (GNC) was established in 1949 with 
commonwealth government funding in order to attempt to bridge the 
day-to-day gap and aid the assimilation process. Its purpose was to 
welcome and help new migrants settle into Australia using volunteer 
associations such as churches, trade unions and sporting and youth 
welfare organizations as the primary contact points.” The Council itself 
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trained representatives from these organisations and undertook annual 
state Citizenship Conventions, which acted like forums, providing plat- 
forms for discussing many aspects of migration and assimilation. The 
council and its workings provides us with a prism through which to view 
some of the dominant views on assimilation as well as the problems 
migrants faced in having to come to terms with these views. 

On one level, the GNC existed to prevent what was feared to be a 
‘two-tiered civilisation’ developing in Australia at that time. In 1952, the 
secretary of the Good Neighbour Council of South Australia, Mary 
Williams, did not believe two distinct cultures should form and develop 
through migration. The suggestion that this would happen should be 
prevented by old Australians assisting new Australians to ‘settle down’.’’ 

Through the 1950s, the GNC expanded into a nationwide organisa- 
tion with 300 branches and 10,000 volunteer members.** It combined 
government and civic membership and activity, and attracted local 
members of the community. J. T. Massey, the Commonwealth Coordin- 
ator of Voluntary Assimilation Activities, described the activities as 
humanitarian: 


The Governments bring the migrant here, and it is our special job to see that 
everything possible is done to assist him to be happily and worthily settled. We 
are concerned with individual people, people like ourselves who have likes and 
dislikes, eat, and live and hate. They need goodwill and friendship ... They need 
help in a humanitarian way, they are not asking for money, but need something 
more valuable and much more difficult to give in its real form, and this is 
friendship, Good Neighbourliness. They are asking that they shall have the 
opportunity to be one of us, and the Good Neighbour movement is helping 


them to ‘belong’.*” 


A lack of understanding of the background of immigrants was occasion- 
ally identified as a problem. At the Good Neighbour Council of South 
Australia state conference in 1954, where the theme of ‘hostility’ was 
explored, this view was expressed: 


Another cause of hostility is said to be lack of information which Australians have 
of the background of New Australians. Between the two there is a big ground for 
suspicion, fear and hostility. That ignorance of the background causes other 
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kinds of hostility, because there are still people who have a feeling of enmity 
against those whom they were fighting during the War. They have longer 
memories than are desirable and their feelings of bitterness have not died down. ° 


On the whole, though, the Council believed there was little reason for 
any of the existing bodies to make an effort to understand the back- 
ground and the experience that migrants brought to Australia. Council 
representatives found it difficult to understand when assimilation did not 
occur, or when migrants seemed indifferent or would not respond to 
their programmes, but they failed to contextualise this in a migrant’s 
past. This is not to say that there was no effort by GNCs or government 
officials to reflect on broader issues, but this did not inform actions or a 
wider interpretation of how to approach the whole question of ‘adjust- 
ment’ of the newly arrived immigrant. The aim was simply for those 
entering the country to assimilate to the Australian way of life, and the 
focus was on how to teach them to do so. When a Good Neighbour 
Committee was formed in Goulburn in August 1950, the representative 
from the Department of Immigration, E. Armstrong, blithely suggested 
that Churches could ‘take care of the spiritual lives of their particular 
faiths’; the Country Women’s Association ‘can invite mothers and fam- 
ilies to take part in their activities’ and the Boy Scouts could take ‘care of 
younger members’ problems’.*’ 

The focus remained on looking to the future. The past that immigrants 
brought with them was seen as a hindrance rather than a guide to 
understanding them and being able to assist with their ‘adjustment’. In 
a letter to the Cairns Post, one correspondent encapsulated the frustra- 
tions and difficulties of assimilation and relative lack of understanding 
by Australians of the problems of this process. The writer stated that 
Australians often do not appreciate the fact that while migrants can 
access food, leisure and comforts more readily in Australia than their 
former country, this will not immediately induce them to like Australia 
more. ‘When the European migrant answers “no” the Australian seems 
to be disappointed, and unable to understand the migrant’s logic’. But 
‘ask an experienced cattle-breeder whether the assimilation of imported 
cattle is an easy job’.”® 
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At the first Good Neighbour Council state conference in Adelaide in 
1953, the discussion turned to the theme of the ‘adjustment of the 
migrant’. The session was termed “The Psychological Demands of 
Adjustment in a New Society’. One of the speakers, Dr L. Kaupmees, 
a general practitioner and himself a migrant from Estonia, categorised 
psychological adjustment into three phases — first, the phase of expect- 
ation; second, the phase of frustration and disappointment; and finally, 
the phase of adjustment. These ‘phases’ came with particular character- 
istics and expectations. In the first phase, “The average European arrives 
in Australia with great hopes. He (sic) hopes to find here a new home, 
political and economical security’. This ‘phase’ is characterized as having 
‘a very pleasant time. Everything is totally different from Europe, and the 
migrant hopes to see everything he read or was told about Australia in 
Europe’. The phase ‘usually ends with sending to the permanent work 
place’. The second phase was the phase of ‘frustration and disappoint- 
ment’. What develops here is the ‘case of the “unhappy migrant” is the 
prolonged second phase which is unduly long’. Kaupmees noted that he 
knew a few migrants who ‘will always stay in this phase, and unless a 
Good Neighbour really helps them, they have a permanent phase of 
disappointment and frustration’. The ‘Good Neighbour’ had a role to 
play in this context — in assisting the migrant to avoid ‘disappointment 
and frustration’. The final ‘phase was that of adjustment’, and could last 
for ‘years or even a decade or two’. During this phase, the ‘migrant ... 
starts to face the realities, and according to circumstances and his ability 
and background, starts to get adjusted to Australia and Australians’. °°” 

There was a recognition at the time that immigration was ‘not only an 
economical but primarily a psychological problem. The ultimate success 
of the immigration schemes and individual migrant depends on an 
adequate psychological adjustment.’ But the solution seemed to be per- 
sistence rather than a recognition of the strains of migration, and the 
need to recognize their past experiences. ‘Common sense, tolerance and 
benevolence will greatly shorten this phase and at the end of the “phase of 
adjustment” a fully adjusted and happy personality with balanced views 
should be produced’. 

The reason for unhappiness among almost all sections of migrants, 
it was observed at the Adelaide conference, had its roots in ‘nostalgia 
for a once happy life, remembering relatives left behind under terrible 
terror and economical misery, and forgetting that fear and the tyranny 
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of war years has now ended’. Unhappy and precluded from cultural 
activities, migrants felt forced to organize their national clubs, thereby 
falling back on their national culture and trying to preserve it. This 
might seem a resistance against assimilation but, in the plurality that 
was assimilation, it was believed by some that this was essential for a 
successful adjustment and rehabilitation in a new society. If families 
were not here with them, ‘they will never solve adjustment problems, 
and might become the cause of many social evils’. There was then 
recognition in some discussions of ‘adjustments’ of migrants, but the 
striking aspect was the lack of recognition of the past experience of 
migrants and why they migrated in the first place. Although there were 
passing references to the war, the impact of these experiences was not 
further considered.*° 

Within this process migrant children, however, were seen very differ- 
ently from adults. They were identified as the ‘liaison officers between 
Old and New Australians, and the most important ones. They must be 
happy and through their happiness and friendship with your children, 
can bring parents, New and Old Australians, together in friendship’. 
Kaupmees was optimistic that there was little problem with younger 
migrants. The children of migrants were ‘in the majority of cases more 
ready to accept the new set of values’, and he did not see a need to 
consider the children of migrants as a problem ‘because their psycho- 
logical adjustment is so rapid and smooth that it is really amazing’.*’ 

Even in the early years, there were criticisms of the GNC and its 
workings. Writing in 1951 in the Australian Quarterly, Kajica Milanov 
argued that while he had nothing but praise for the aims and intentions of 
the Good Neighbour Council, its activities were limited to social func- 
tions, and so were ‘too frivolous, superficial and unrealistic’. He argued 
that efforts at assimilation where there was only superficial exchange 
hindered rather than enhanced the success of integrating migrants. On 
the one hand, Australians got the impression that ‘European migrants are 
quaint and charming people wearing funny costumes, singing exotic 
songs and performing their national dances; the migrants, on the other 
hand, get the false impression that Australians are childish people who 
are “intrigued” by their old-fashioned costumes, songs and dances — long 
forgotten in their own countries in Europe’. Such superficial and false 
impressions limited the success of assimilation. Tellingly, his suggestion 
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was that first, old and new Australians should have a better understand- 
ing of themselves, and a ‘thorough knowledge of each other’.*” 

By 1962, criticisms of assimilation and its methods were intensifying. 
I. I. Kavass, a lecturer in law at the University of Adelaide, questioned 
the meaning and expectation of the term assimilation. Kavass noted the 
‘uncompromising’ nature of assimilation. The idea that migrants should 
not congregate socially or in employment was absurd and was a direct 
challenge to the Australian ‘respect for the freedom of the individual’.*” 
Kavass defined the understanding of assimilation, ‘in the eyes of the 
Australian’, as the ‘unequivocal adoption by the immigrant of all things 
Australian accompanied by the complete and unreserved relinquishment 
of his (sic) former ideas, manners, attitudes and languages’. If the immi- 
grant can’t achieve this, then it can be achieved by his or her children.** 

Kavass argued that the immigrant cannot actually lose all characteris- 
tics. Quoting a UNESCO document of 1955, he noted: 


We have indeed learned that men are not blank tablets upon which the 
environment inscribes a culture which can readily be erased to make way for a 
new inscription. Family, cultural heritage, and the broad social context leave 
deep marks upon his character, culture, and personality that do not simply 
disappear through change in residence.*” 


Others writing at that time also identified the difficult process of adjust- 
ment. Leonid Tretiakevits in Our Home in 1952, observed the difficulty 
of assimilation. He defined assimilation as a psychological process, which 
was especially painful in Australia, given the distances, the different 
climate and landscape. The story told here is one of deep alienation, 
isolation and despondency of the male immigrant, which threatens his 
‘mental balance’.*° 

H. B. Murphy, editor of the 1955 publication, Flight and Resettlement, 
noted that the Good Neighbour Councils were deficient in engaging with 
the deepest psychological problems of adjustments, especially in rela- 
tion to Displaced Persons. ‘It is not hostility he is up against’, observes 
Murphy of a displaced person, ‘but misunderstanding from both sides. 
The well-disposed Australian does not understand the DP’s real needs, 
and the DP does not realise the difference between Central European 
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and Australian social custom’.*’ The experience of war, separation or 
loss shapes his reaction: 


His initial attitude towards friendship and social contact may be ambivalent due 
to war-time experiences of having lost all his loved ones or of having been 
betrayed, and that may make him difficult to contact in turn, for I heard of 
dances at which no-one appeared, ‘at-homes’ where one guest walked out on 
seeing a second present, and specially arranged employment dropped without 
excuse. 


The GNCs were neither equipped nor had the knowledge of how to 
respond to this issue. Murphy challenged many of the assumptions of the 
assimilation policy by arguing for a respect of an immigrant’s own 
culture: 


[I]f Australia is deliberately cutting them off from their old culture by isolating 
them individually in a sea of Australian neighbours, then steps had better be taken 
to see that they are given a positive and acceptable [to their] culture in return. 
Otherwise the result may be a horde of cultureless, rootless creatures who will 
make not only themselves but their surrounding society unhappy. Left to 
themselves and allowed to form their own communities and speak their own 
languages the DPs would quickly become stable and self-supporting.*” 


While there were social workers in the social welfare sections of the 
immigration department, they addressed issues once problems had escal- 
ated. Murphy points to the Swiss and Canadian instances where assimila- 
tion was working more productively because of the professional guidance 
in areas of psychological support. He argued against accelerated assimila- 
tion and an appreciation of the dangers associated with a lack of awareness 
of the complexity of the issue.” In response, R. V. Horn, writing in the 
Australian Quarterly, identified the response of many at the time: that there 
is ‘responsibility on the part of the migrant and Australia cannot be 
blamed for his past experience or for his sufferings’.’’ An encouragement 
to join clubs and associations — such a fundamental part of Australian 
social life in the 1950s — was seen as the cornerstone of success not to be 
treated as a curiosity but as someone pursuing a fellow interest. * 


Language and public assimilation 


One aspect of the discussion of assimilation that caused great conster- 
nation was whether migrants should speak their own language in public. 
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In 1952, a letter to the editor of the Launceston Examiner expressed the 
following view: 


I have consistently urged that New Australians should speak English, especially in 
public places, such as hotels, cafes, etc. Hearing them using foreign languages 
breeds resentment and suspicion of them. It would be in their own interests to 
talk a language we all know. AUSSIE ALWAYS.”’ 


Another correspondent agreed: 


It is surely the duty of newcomers to do their best to become true citizens. Let 
them in public at least speak as best they can the language of the country of their 
adoption. At a cafe recently the language coming from every table around me was 
German. Cannot steps be taken to insist on the language of the country being 
spoken in public.”** 


Migrants saw this as a particularly insidious and oppressive aspect of 
assimilation, and one which they recall as especially punishing. There 
were counterviews, of course, although migrants did not seem to be 
aware of these views as much as those who expressed overt hostility: 


I DISAGREE heartily with the recent letter saying that migrants who know little 
English should not speak their own languages in public, as that is liable to irritate 
Australians. 

One has a right to be proud of one’s own language, and foreign migrants here 
have the right to speak any language they choose in public. It is far more 
interesting to hear many languages spoken in the streets than only one’s own. 

Australians should learn one of the languages spoken by migrants and 
make friendly contacts with those who speak it who have come to settle here. 
(K. H. Bell)” 


Kavass noted the importance of upholding the language of immigrants: 
by denying them the use of their own language was to deny them of their 
personality and their memories. ”° 

Many Australians agreed that relinquishing culture, of which language 
was a vital part, was impossible and not desirable. Mina Gartner, writing 
in the Advertiser, observed how 


Australians talk about assimilation of New Australians, but most of them do 
everything to make these migrants unhappy. The unnecessary and inhuman 
(sic) demand is that New Australians should forget their native land and their 
language. Would Australians do that if they went to France? ... The love of an old 
country does not bring any harm to Australia. If anybody is really interested in 
the assimilation of New Australians let him start to teach Australians to regard 
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New Australians as he regards his own people, and this assimilation problem will 
be solved.” 


Of course, the use of language went both ways. In 1949, Calwell had 
called for the disparaging terms ‘Balts’, ‘DPs’, ‘dagos’ and ‘refos’, to be 
outlawed as he believed they were inimical to the ‘smooth assimilation of 
newcomers’. Calwell argued that they were no longer displaced peoples, 
but part of Australia’s future and they needed to be welcomed: 


The Australian people have given an example to the world in their friendly 
reception to the new settlers. Let us make that reception even more pleasing to 
the newcomers by avoiding the use of these expressions which can be distasteful 
to them and detrimental to the best interests of the nation itself. ** 


Those migrants for whom English was not their first language found the 
transition particularly difficult. Language is an embodiment of culture 
and an expression both of self and of self through that culture. Non- 
English speaking migrants in Australia had to face a double imposition: 
the denial of their own language and culture, coupled with their vilifica- 
tion in the new language. The very language they were supposed to adopt 
was used frequently to disparage them — often in ways that were unintelli- 
gible to them. 

In 1965, sociologist Jean Martin found that in the group of Displaced 
Persons she interviewed, migrants felt they had been treated with 
‘humiliation and condescension’. They did not assimilate in the way 
some programmes would have hoped, and ‘all of them had shown some 
attachment to their home countries, but they varied considerably in the 
extent to which they kept up contact with people at home or maintained 
an interest in emigrant national institutions’.’” Martin discussed the way 
in which there had been a ‘home-land centred rather than Australian- 
centred outlook’.°° Martin also identified the stereotyped migrants as 
they were presented — as lumped together as collectively New Australians 
without differentiation and little understanding of their specific culture.°' 


Understanding assimilation: contemporary 
social scientists 


Demographer Wilfred Borrie, psychologists Ronald Taft and Alan 
Richardson, and sociologist Jean Martin were all academics who 
observed and wrote about this period closely. Their writings offer a 
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different perspective to that of the official line. They also highlight 
the way in which assimilation actually worked during this period for 
Australians — both new and old. 


W. D. Borrie 


Wilfred (W. D.) Borrie was one of the key theorists of assimilation and 
was largely responsible for developing and consolidating university dem- 
ography and migrant studies in Australia. Born in 1913 in New Zealand, 
he attended Otago University, graduating with an MA in history. He 
researched the migration and settlement of New Zealand, then studied 
for a year at Cambridge. Returning to New Zealand, he married before 
moving to Sydney in 1941 to teach at Knox Grammar School. He began 
working for the renowned sociologist R. C. Mills at the University of 
Sydney, concentrating on immigration and population matters. 

After teaching for several years at the University of Sydney, Borrie 
joined the Australian National University in 1948. An active advisor to 
governments regarding population policy, he provided advice during the 
war to the Department of Post-War Reconstruction and was a member of 
the Commonwealth Government’s Immigration Planning Council from 
1965 to 1974. In 1949, he was appointed a Research Fellow in Demog- 
raphy, and in 1952, became the founder and head of the Department of 
Demography. The department itself reflected the internationalism that 
emerged after the war. It maintained a strong international connection 
and staff represented the department in international forums. Borrie was 
himself the chairman of the Population Commission of the United 
Nations from 1965 to 1968, as well as being actively involved with a 
number of UNESCO initiatives. The regional conference of the Inter- 
national Union for the Scientific Study of Population (IUSSP) was held 
in Sydney in August 1967.°° 

These international connections promoted by Borrie were at the 
forefront of developments during the post-war period. His efforts to 
create an international centre and level of engagement mirrored efforts 
internationally to create a global community. As Iryire argues, the 
decade of the 1950s saw both intergovernmental and nongovern- 
mental organisations ‘becoming even more active than [they had] 
earlier’. A part of this was the promotion of educational and cultural 
exchanges that became a way of developing, strengthening and pre- 
serving internationalism. The programmes of the department reflected 
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these developments whereby international cooperation rather than 
conflicts were promoted.’ 

Throughout his distinguished career, Borrie expanded the discipline of 
demography, strengthened its institutional and international presence 
and trained generations of demographers. One of his key contributions 
was analysing migration trends and developing policies regarding migra- 
tion.°* Borrie grappled with the issues that were global in reach and 
significance. He turned his attention to how this wave of immigrants 
would be managed, as ‘assimilation’ became the latest catch-cry — a term 
that was connected to the new world order and to things modern and 
progressive. The war was over; to assimilate was to look forward and 
move in step with the modern times. 

Writing in 1953, he understood assimilation as 


a process of immigrants and the local population merging together. This does 
not... necessarily mean that the two groups must be entirely alike, but rather that 
there should not exist between them differences which will prevent immigrants 
from participating in the economic, social and cultural life of their country of 
adoption on a basis of equality ... Perhaps assimilation can most simply be 
considered in terms of the Australian environment as a process resulting in 
the gradual narrowing down of the differences between migrant and native 
groups.°° 


Interestingly, Borrie’s definition of assimilation was much looser than the 
‘unequivocal adoption of local customs’ that Kavass was to speak of ten 
years later. This perhaps signals again the difference between theory and 
practice, and possibility and reality. 

Borrie recognised that the post-war migrants were a different type of 
migrant in having experienced war, although he did not draw out any 
significance of this in the context of assimilation. Rather, he argued that 
‘New Australians’ and Displaced Persons had little choice but to accept 
what was offered to them: 


[A] large proportion of the New Australians are Displaced Persons. For these 
people migration offered the one hope which remained to them to recapture a 
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reasonable degree of economic security and personal freedom. Uprooted by the 
war, they could not return to their own country and had little option but to accept 
the hospitality of one of the countries which opened their doors to them through 
the International Refugee Organisation. It is true that Australia has done a great 
humanitarian work in taking these Displaced Persons.°° 


While Borrie identified cultural persistence as a strength, the aspiration 
was that the Australian way of life was ultimately adopted as an ideal. He 
was especially interested in the process of assimilation and saw it as 
complicated and complex, as something which took time. In his view, 
pre-war experiences and attachments hindered assimilation, and he 
warned that migrants could limit the success of the assimilation pro- 
gramme if they continued to look back on former bonds as 


an intense loyalty towards their countries of origin as they knew these in pre-war 
days. So long as they are under Government contract there is little opportunity 
for them to band together, but now that thousands of them are settling in capital 
cities and towns in Australia there will be a tendency for them to revive some 
element of their national life and culture.°’ 


In his pioneering studies, Borrie did not identify this as necessarily a 
negative development — it would be an ‘important stabilizing factor 
amongst many of these people during the first decade or so of their life 
in Australia’ — but he could foresee that assimilation would not be 
immediate.°* 

Writing in 1959, Borrie also believed that it would be difficult for 
language and culture to be entirely shed and relinquished. This was 
particularly the case in the first generation. Borrie identified a gender 
aspect to this question and particularly singled out housewives as tending 
to ‘cling to the language of the area of origin and to encourage its use in 
the home’. Borrie argued that contact would continue to be sought by 
this generation, by male as well as female, who ‘will continue to seek 
contact with the country of origin, through personal letters and through 
their own spoken and written language’.°’ He believed change needed to 
be taken slowly: 


Cultural ties cannot be suddenly broken — they can only be gradually severed one 
by one. To hasten the task unduly is to court disaster and through a foreign- 
language press the merging of the two cultures is encouraged rather than 
prevented. “° 
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Assimilation would therefore occur over a period of time and with a 
sustained and conscious effort. The family and the first-born gener- 
ation were to be the cornerstone of state intervention on assimilation. 
There was an understanding that cultural mores such as language would 
not be easily shed. There would be an effort to revive ‘national life and 
culture’ when these migrants settled, and certainly these could enrich 
Australian culture, but also that these activities provided migrants with 


a ‘sense of security’.’” The future of assimilation lay with immigrant’s 
children: 


Although many of the New Australian adults now in our midst may not become 
fully assimilated, and although with the best will in the world ... they will retain 
characteristics of language, thought and custom which will render it difficult for 
them to feel that they are fully integrated members of our society participating on 
a basis of complete equality, past experience suggest that their children will not 
feel this way.” 


It was the children who could 


form the best link in the merging process between Old and New Australians ... 
But while it is important for old Australians to be prepared to learn as well as to 
teach, it is equally important for the New Australians to be tolerant of the national 
and regional peculiarities of Old Australians. They must understand our 
complicated political organization, our industrial and legal institutions, and 
so on.’ 


Borrie believed the process to work over generations, a view which 
modifies the immediate expectations voiced by government. But he did 
stress that assimilation would provide long-term stability. 

Borrie held a particular view: he did question the commitment to an 
‘Australian Way of Life’ and imparting and imposing this notion onto 
migrants. While this idea certainly was promoted by sectional interests, 
there was an element of truth in it. And yes, even those who were from 
similar backgrounds needed to adjust to Australian culture: 


Even where there is a common basis of such fundamental factors as language, 
political and religious institutions and law, as between Great Britain and the other 
‘white’ countries of the British Commonwealth, the subtle differences in the ways 
of life of the sending and receiving countries remain. ’° 


Assimilation cannot be imposed: the immigrant must ‘feel rather than 
obey’, before he or she will become integrated, but on the other hand, 
there had to be an acceptance that migrants would embrace institutions 
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in the adopted country. On the one hand, immigrants could no longer 
transplant their culture to ‘an empty land’, but equally, newcomers ‘must 
accept the fundamental frameworks of already existing social struc- 
tures’.’° Borrie worked within a particular notion of what it meant to 
be ‘Australian’ as exclusively British origin at this time, and the merging 
of the immigrant into notions of ‘Australianness’ was important. 


Taft and Richardson 


In 1960, social psychologists Ronald Taft and Alan Richardson con- 
ducted a survey around migration in Newtown, a town outside Perth. 
The survey showed that while Australian-born residents were, in general, 
in favour of immigration, some showed a disapproval toward selected 
immigrant groups. Of those surveyed, 86 per cent supported British 
immigration and 59 per cent were in favour of German immigration; 
however, there was a general non-acceptance towards those from the 
Baltic states and southern Europeans. Half of those sampled displayed 
negative attitudes towards non-British immigrants. Their survey showed 
that many respondents were reluctant to meet immigrants socially; 30 to 
40 per cent would refuse to admit them to close friendship, with 10 per 
cent being ‘extremely prejudiced’ against non-British immigrants. 

One-third of respondents supported the type of assimilation that 
‘anticipates the immigrants’ social and cultural transition toward and 
absorption by the Australian culture so that only the latter remains 
identifiable’. Two-thirds believed that assimilation should take place that 
‘anticipates mutual tolerance of cultural differences accompanied by a 
gradual convergence to a new cultural norm brought about by social 
interaction’. There was far less support for the proposal that there be 
assimilation ‘which anticipates the preservation of cultural differences, 
and different cultures living independently side by side’. With views such 
as these, it was clear that the government had a task ahead in convincing 
the Australian nation of the virtue of an assimilation policy that might 
encourage the preservation of cultural differences. 

Taft and Richardson explored various forms of assimilation to ‘deal’ 
with the social problem of the ‘absorption of non-British emigrants 
entering Australia’.’’ Drawing on Taft’s understanding of notions of 
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‘acculturation’ in 1961, Alan Richardson addressed the issue of assimi- 
lation in his study of British immigrants in Western Australian commu- 
nity. Richardson believed it was impossible in a ‘complete sense’ to 
become an Australian; the question became not ‘how does a Briton 
become an Australian’, but ‘what changes in the Australian direction 
occur in a Briton’s personality as a result of his efforts to make an 
adjustment within Australia’. Richardson considered ways in which a 
‘new national identification’ would develop whereby the migrant would 
‘internalize on a large scale some of the knowledge, the attitudes and 
action patterns of his host society’. It was through satisfaction of material 
and social needs, acculturation — of the acquisition and adoption of 
the knowledge, beliefs and behaviour patters of the host society — and 
identification, that assimilation could take place. “® 

In terms of identification, Richardson noted it was different because of 
‘the extent to which the self-image is remoulded. In copying or on 
matched dependent behaviour perceived aspects of another person or 
group are adopted which may or may not have any effect on the self- 
image’.’’ There needed to be a particular level of satisfaction if there was 
to be some identification.” But how did the old and the new sit together? 
Richardson noted that while there were instances where the old and the 
new could coexist without conflict developing, but in some matters 
‘it may be impossible to adopt the new way without at the same time 
giving up the old’.*! 

There is no question that Richardson was significantly less ethnocen- 
tric in his understanding of assimilation than was government policy, as 
he had an acute awareness of factors of cultural exclusion. In official 
government literature, assimilation was understood more crudely as a 
process that involved migrants negating their past to become indeed 
‘new’ Australians and adopt a new future. Memories of war therefore 
had no place in this contemporary, modern Australia. 


Jean Martin 


One of the most perceptive theorists and commentators on the migra- 
tion policy at this time was the sociologist Jean Martin. In her study 
of assimilation relating to displaced persons, she makes pertinent 
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observations about all migrants. Martin looked for diversity and com- 
plexity in theorising the assimilation process. For Martin, different 
groups followed different patterns of assimilation. Even ‘a superficial 
glance’, she wrote, ‘suggests how the several migrant types followed 
different sequences’. Some learnt English quickly, read newspapers and 
followed public events, although friendships with Australians took much 
longer. Others were acculturated quickly, and made friendships, but 
mixed with fellow-immigrants; while lower status immigrants of ‘various 
types took years to become even minimally acculturated and longer still 
to make Australian friends; their identification with Australia has 
developed slowly and unobtrusively alongside other changes’.** 

Such examples, she noted, pointed to how the ‘different migrant types 
might be found to pass through different phases as they adapt themselves 
to a new country’.®’ Her observations about patterns of assimilation are 
especially pertinent, looking for nuance and attempting to theorise 
between the binaries and extremes of success and failure. Martin argued 
about how ‘the process of assimilation is not necessarily even or prog- 
ressive’. More typically, she observed, in her group, a number had 
‘hopefully made contact with Australian churches, clubs, societies, only 
to withdraw when the experience proved disappointing; failure to estab- 
lish firm friendships with congenial Australians tended to make middle 
status people consolidate their relationships with fellow-countrymen 
or simply retreat into their shells’. Martin began with the premise that 
assimilation could happen and should happen, but she accounted for 
shifts and changes with less of a simplistic trajectory." 

Martin attempted to define assimilation in a particular way — as 
‘sorting out and selective as well as an adaptive process’ — and she 
identified several common themes amongst her list of displaced persons 
which emerged. These included a resistance against the violation of 
personal and cultural integrity and the establishment of a stable exist- 
ence as well as a realignment of ‘patterns of conduct and habits of 
mind’.®° 

Developing a thoughtful and engaging examination of migration and 
refugee studies through her research, Martin’s path to this theme was not 
demography but sociology and anthropology, which provided different 
avenues of analysis. Born in Melbourne in 1923, she was educated at the 
University of Sydney where she studied under the renowned anthropolo- 
gist, A. P. Elkin, and where she attained her Bachelor and Master’s 
degrees in 1943 and 1945, respectively. She moved disciplines from 
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anthropology to sociology, and in doing so, she travelled to the London 
School of Economics and the University of Chicago to study in the field. 
In 1951, she took up a position as a research assistant at the ANU, where 
she worked for Borrie as well as for Professor Frederick Nadel. She 
undertook and completed her PhD in 1954 from the ANU. Martin 
became a foundation professor of sociology at La Trobe University in 
1965, but resigned in 1974 from ill health. She took up a senior research 
fellowship at the ANU where she remained until her death in 1979 from 
cancer. Martin’s contribution to this field endures, and her works con- 
tinue to resonate with importance, relevance, insight and complexity.*° 
This is in sharp contrast to some of the government pronouncements and 
efforts to tackle assimilation as a flat, one-dimensional concept, which 
was the approach adopted by many politicians and bureaucrats of 
the day. 


Becoming one of us 


Speaking at the New Settlers League of NSW in 1951, J. T. Massey 
observed how the task of integrating migrants was divided into educat- 
ing the Australian and the New Australian, but the mission was clear: 
‘Australians may realise the value of migrants as a whole yet our specific 
job is with the migrant as an individual person and in his difficulties in 
becoming one of us’.*’ In doing so, it was also a ‘patriotic enterprise’ and 
‘humanitarian’ because it was ‘one thing to bring out large numbers of 
people and quite another to ensure that they become a satisfying part of 
the Australian community’. The aim was to ‘do what we can for each 
person who comes to this country, regardless of his forefathers or his 
possessions and to assimilate every one of them into our midst satisfac- 
torily to ourselves and them’.®*® It was not only a matter of ‘becoming 
Australians’, however, as there were other ‘adjustments’ to be made, 
which Massey outlined: 
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For ourselves Australians must, by ‘mixing’, provide migrants with opportunities 
for a normal development of selfhood in our society so that they may gradually 
feel that they belong. They need self-expression, recognition, vocational adaption 
and creative work. Nobody can become somebody without other bodies and 
by doing socially helpful action in co-operation with others. It is not easy to 
secure social adjustment from unfamiliar elements represented by many New 
Australians ... They, like Australians, will need self discipline to avoid social evils 
and maladjustments. They will, we hope, contribute moral integrity and spiritual 
and cultural values as well as the economic prosperity of Australia.®° 


Still, if assimilation did not work, it was not the fault of Australians who 
were characterised in the warmest terms: 


Australians are hospitable, affable, and ready to make friends. They are generous, 
sport-loving, and fond of conviviality. But because most Australians will make 
sport their first choice as a topic of conversation, that is not to say they have no 
other interests. Most of them are keenly interested in politics and they have a 
sound grasp of essentials.” 


Australia also presented to prospective immigrants an ideal way of life. In 
a pamphlet to newcomers in 1947, the essential characteristic of the 
Australian nation was that it was ‘free’,’’ the implication being that 
migrants would also be free to shape their lives in the way they wanted. 
Any failure to do so would be a failure on the part of the migrant who had 
been offered so much. 

These ideological understandings of assimilation were framed within 
Jennifer Rutherford’s formulation of the investment in the image of 
Australia as a ‘good neighbour and good nation’, which masks an intense 
aggression towards ‘the Other’.”” This investment in an image of Austra- 
lia as a ‘good nation’ is a theme that runs throughout the immigration 
story — one of ‘benevolence’ but also of aggression, which is premised on 
a denial of the experience of trauma, dispossession and alienation. The 
‘fantasy of Australia as a good and neighbourly nation’, argues Ruther- 
ford, is one that frames a ‘disparate set of cultural practices, discourses 
and historical epochs’. Its ‘underbelly’ is 


the Australian legacy: dispossession of the Aboriginal peoples of Australia, 
the White Australia policy, the assimilation policies of the twentieth century, 
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a pronounced antipathy towards and intolerance of the feminine, and a continued 
cultural policing of traits that ... carry the stain of difference.” 


The ‘stain of difference’ was dramatically illustrated in efforts to erase 
individual memories. No allowances were permitted for the emotional 
and traumatic legacy of migration by denying individual memories of 
immigrants and their past histories, which in many cases incorporated 
experiences of grief and trauma. The writings of Borrie and Richardson 
allow for more cultural maintenance than did government policy. Borrie, 
too, tempered government aspirations by asserting that it would take a 
generation at least for assimilation to occur. But assimilation was none- 
theless premised on shedding the skin of the migrant where their past 
history could not be incorporated in the national history, and their own 
traumatic experiences pushed aside in their new identities. The modern 
Australia did not wish to carry the stain of past histories. 


kkkkkkkxkx*x 


By the mid-to-late 1960s, assimilationist policies were being questioned 
and challenged. In 1966, Adler and Taft observed that the problems of 
assimilation were ‘still fresh? and ‘communications between immigrant 
and host are still halting and unstructured’.”* Adler noted in the late 
1950s that the signs of ‘adaptation’ to ‘the host culture were considered 
superficial and Australians resented what they took to be the reluctance 
of the immigrant to alter his “alien ways”’.”’ In the same year, James 
Jupp argued forcibly that the policy was a failure. In his Arrivals and 
Departures, he wrote, ‘It seems as if the original conception has outlived 
its usefulness. It was based on assimilationist and social welfare attitudes 
which might have been appropriate to the refugee wave but which are no 
longer very relevant. Organisationally and socially the Good Neighbour 
Councils are finding it almost impossible to deal with anyone but the 
British’.°° He sharply attacked the policy and believed it was ‘largely 
confined to those that need it least’. 

The efforts of migrants to ‘adjust’ have been the subject of much 
scholarship since the assimilation policy. Beverley Raphael has argued 
that there is a need to appraise differences and incorporate valued, safe 
and personally significant elements of the past, while progressively taking 
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in those components of the new that are acceptable to gradually become 
familiar and known to oneself or one’s community. Migrants who are 
newly arrived grieve their past’s communities, lives and relationships but 
also integrate the new. When this does not happen, they may be isolated 
in an idealized, unreal and unchanging past. But when host communities 
are also locked into nostalgic longings of an idealized past — the way we 
were and the way things used to be — they can struggle to embrace new 
people in a community. The grieving process is important, but equally 
important is the hope and joy of the new, enthusiasm for life and hope for 
the future.”’ 

‘Adjustments’ are far more complex, layered and enduring than sug- 
gested by the discussions undertaken during the 1950s, but it is the 
notion of an ethnic identity without a past and only a future that could 
be examined with attention to one of the largest groups to migrate after 
the Second World War — that of the Greeks. 


Greeks to Australia 


In the years that followed the Second World War and the Greek Civil 
War, Greeks looked beyond a ravaged Europe to rebuild their lives. 
Mass migration took place to the United States and Canada, but it was 
Australia that attracted a significant number of Greek immigrants. The 
massive post-war migration of Greek immigrants to Australia was one of 
the largest in Australia’s history to that time. The post-war immigration 
policy implemented after the Second World War saw large numbers of 
assisted and non-assisted Greek immigrants arrive in Australia. In the 
period from 1947 to 1972, a total of 214,304 Greek immigrants arrived 
in Australia.” Males slightly exceeded females among Greek persons 
who arrived in Australia between 1954 and 1966, except for the period 
between 1960 and 1962, when there was an excess of females. After 
1962, men again became dominant, but this was only marginally the 
case.” Those who migrated were also young. Two-thirds of the Greek 
population in Sydney in 1966 was aged between 20 and 39 compared to 
only 26 per cent of the Australian-born. The largest Greek cohorts were 
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age groups 20 to 24 and 25 to 29, while the largest male age group was 
from ages 25 to 29 and 30 to 34. Significantly, most Greek migrants 
started their families after settlement. ‘°° 

The main reason for Greek migration after the war was the high 
demand for labour, but the huge numbers of migrants that came to 
Australia did so after the Commonwealth assistance, which was given 
in 1952. In the period from 1946 to 1952, only 8,962 permanent settlers 
came from Greece. By mid 1956, the total intake was 29,344; of these, 
16,833 arrived on assisted passages.'°’ Because of the assisted pro- 
gramme, by 1954 the number of persons in Australia born in Greece 
(25,862) had more than doubled since the previous census of 1947. 
By the time of the next census, in 1961, the figure had trebled again 
to 77,333. It rose rapidly to 140,000 in 1966 and reached its peak 
of 160,000 in 1971, with 47 per cent of Greek migrants residing in 
Melbourne. +°? 

A concerted effort to attract workers because of labour shortages after 
the war and the relative distance from war-torn Europe made Australia 
an appealing and attractive destination, given the devastation that the war 
left behind. Many of those who migrated to Australia experienced war, 
directly or indirectly. Several reasons made Australia an attractive des- 
tination for these migrants. After years of war, poverty drew many to 
Australia as employment and economic opportunities diminished in 
Greece and there were better future prospects abroad.'°’ By 1950, 
Greece was in financial ruin, with its agricultural production having been 
reduced by 70 per cent creating hunger and poverty, with few opportun- 
ities or prospects for advancement or economic security of its inhabit- 
ants, especially of the rural population.'°* The mass migration of Greeks 
has been described as the greatest exodus in Greek history, with the 
departure of 1.5 million people out of a population of 9 million leaving 
the country and spanning the two decades of the 1950s and 1960s.'°° 

Most of those who migrated did so initially to the urban areas of 
cities such as Melbourne and Sydney. In 1972, drawing on the Survey 
of Living Conditions in Melbourne of 1966, Ian Burnley noted that 
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Melbourne supported the largest Greek population of any Australian city 
with 60,793 persons of Greek birth, which was then 43 per cent of the 
Greek-born population in Australia. These were concentrated in inner 
city areas such as Fitzroy, Collingwood, Richmond and, to a lesser 
extent, South Melbourne, Prahran, Brunswick, Northcote and Foot- 
scray. °° The inner-city concentration was due to housing availability 
and occupation, with 83 per cent unskilled or semi-skilled workers. Most 
ventured into manufacturing, building and construction industries, and 
in particular the motor assembly plants in West and South Melbourne. 
The income Greeks earned was also very low in 1966. The average 
weekly wage of an Australian-born was $69; 90 per cent of Greeks were 
earning below $59 compared with 46 per cent of the Australian born. 
A miniscule number earned above the average wage and none $80. This 
picture is consistent when housing of Greeks is considered. In 1966, 
62 per cent of Greek houses were considered ‘just adequate’ and 36 per 
cent either poor or very poor; none very good or comfortable. '°’ Burnley 
concluded in 1972 that Greeks faced ‘limited occupational and income 
prospects’ where costs are borne by the Greek settlers themselves creat- 
ing hardship. It was concentration in these areas, with little opportunity 
for mobility, that impeded the cause of integrating the Greeks. '°® 

In Sydney, too, the population was substantial as the Greeks were 
one of the larger immigrant minorities to settle in Sydney. The Greek- 
born population reached 10 per cent by 1961, and in 1966 constituted 
20 per cent of the population. Similar to Melbourne, the initial popula- 
tion settled in the inner metropolitan area. By 1961, 41 per cent of the 
Greek-born population of 20,900 in metropolitan Sydney was located in 
the city of Sydney (suburbs such as Surry Hills, Redfern and Newtown) 
while there were also significant concentrations in Leichhardt and 
Marrickville. In the latter, the build up of Greeks continued so that by 
1971, Marrickville had almost 13,200 Greeks.'°° 

This generation of Greek migrants was also more diverse than 
their pre-war predecessors. The Greek community was no longer domi- 
nated by one region such as the islands, but assumed a more diverse 
profile. After the war, there was a significant decline in the immigra- 
tion from traditional island areas such as Ithaca, Kythera, Samos 
and Kastellorizo, to an increase in those from the Macedonian region 
such as Kozani, Kastoria and Florina. The implementation of the 
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assistance scheme until 1960 saw 14,000 Greeks enter Australia, of 
which 30 per cent were likely to have originated from Northern 
Greece.''° Others who arrived from Macedonia, including those who 
were Slav speakers — included in the census as ‘Greeks’, even though a 
significant portion did not identify themselves as such. Large numbers of 
Pontians — descendants of Greek communities from the Pontus region 
of North-Eastern Anatolia — also arrived as did those from the south — 
the Peloponese — from the Arcadia, Messina and Lakonia regions." 
With this diversity, a plethora of organisations, clubs, societies and 
institutions emerged from 1950 onwards, making the Greek community 
one of the most highly organised post-war migrant groups. The range 
of these is extensive as each region and community of Greece — the 
Rotnotites — established a range of institutions that included sporting 
clubs, regional fraternities, political clubs, philanthropic organizations 
and churches. Tsounis notes that the greatest expansion of these insti- 
tutions took place between 1951 and 1970. By 1973, he estimates that 
the total number of active Greek institutions was approximately 600. 
He observes that ‘for roughly every 500 Greeks there was at least one 
formally constituted social organisation’.''* The Greeks were amongst 
the first post-war migrants to establish schools and educational insti- 
tutions; to promote cultural activities such as art and literature; and to 
support theatre and the performing arts. They have had a dynamic, 
influential and central presence in Australian cultural life, and continue 
to do so.''’ The establishment of various newspapers and radio station 
broadcasts further enhanced the cultural profile of the Greek commu- 
nity and strengthened Greek identities within Australia. The first Greek 
newspaper to be published in Australia weekly was Afstralia (1913-20). 
Phos (The Light, 1936-73) was a conservative paper that covered histor- 
ical, cultural and political affairs in Greece and was active in local 
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community affairs, particularly the Church. The longest-standing news- 
paper is the biweekly Neos Kosmos (New World), a newspaper of liberal 
political stance. The first Greek-language broadcast took place in 1951, 
and since then Greek programs have featured on national and state radio 
stations.''* The establishment of the Greek Orthodox Church itself was a 
significant and defining achievement for the community. While its begin- 
nings in Australia date from the early twentieth century, in 1962, 45 new 
parishes were established; by the late 1980s, there were 115. It became 
the largest Greek institution, serving the great majority of Greek post-war 
settlers. 1!” 

While these many activities point to a unified community, tensions 
developed quickly within it. As Doumanis notes, some developed within 
Australia, while others were divisions that originated from Greece. There 
were political divisions between the left and the right within Greek insti- 
tutions; class divisions emerged between wealthier Greeks who had 


settled before the war; and a schism emerged in 1969 over church 


property." '° 


The greatest source of division, however, was over the highly contested 
and complicated issue of the Macedonian question. Immigrants to 
Australia from northern Greece included three distinctive groups. This 
involved, first, those from the Greek province of Macedonia who spoke 
a Slavic language, and who did not regard themselves as Greeks, but 
as Macedonians. Second, there were those who came from the same 
region, but insisted they were Greeks and spoke Greek as well as the 
Slavic language. Finally, immigrants also arrived from the Former 
Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia with an explicit identity as Macedo- 
nians, and encouraged Slav Macedonians from northern Greece to 
follow and declare loyalty to a Macedonian state. During the early 
post-war period, those Macedonians who identified as Greek and/or 
Macedonian mixed socially, but pressure remained to state their loyal- 
ties, which often led to deep divisions.''’ Danforth documents cases 
where there emerged tensions within families where family members 
adopted different identities of Macedonian and Greek.'!® 

The ‘Macedonian question’ is particularly relevant to this book, for 
it provides a vital context for questions of memory and war and has 
dominated Balkan politics for over a century. Throughout the twentieth 
century, several countries such as Serbia, Bulgaria and Greece have 
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made claims regarding Macedonia. These claims led to the outbreak of 
the 1912-1913 Balkan war. With the signing of the Treaty of Bucharest 
in August 1913, the northern part of Macedonia became part of Serbia 
and Bulgaria and the southern region to Greece, which corresponded to 
the Macedonia of antiquity, inhabited by Greek speakers and by Slav 
speakers with a Greek national identity. "° 

The Greek Civil War was a seminal turning point in the development 
of a Macedonian national identity. After the Second World War, the 
population in Greece was deeply alienated from and frustrated by its 
political leadership. During the war, the KKE (Communist Party) had 
led the resistance against the Germans through the EAM (National 
Liberation Front) and its military section ELAS (National People’s 
Liberation Army). Meanwhile, the liberation of Greece in October 
1944 saw the establishment in Athens of a predominately anti- 
Communist government run by the British. The liberation period also 
saw the re-emergence of political groups, who were openly hostile to the 
Communists. This fragile coalition was short lived. In 1944, Prime 
Minister Papandreou ordered ELAS to disarm and disband. Instead, 
fighting then broke out, with anti-Communists and British troops on 
the one side and ELAS on the other, and ELAS was soon forced into 
capitulation. The parliamentary elections in March 1946 were boycotted 
by the KKE, and it produced a majority for the conservative royalists, the 
Populist People’s Party. However, the KKE, which had boycotted the 
elections, took the revolutionary path to display their dissatisfaction with 
the result, and civil war began in earnest. In Northern Greece, near and 
surrounding the town of Florina, close to the Yugoslavian border, the 
Greek Civil War was especially brutal. In this section of Greece, the 
‘Macedonian question’ was also particularly acute. "° 

On the one hand, Macedonians from Northern Greece often recall the 
violence inflicted by the Greek government. These experiences played an 
important part in the construction and maintenance of a Macedonian, 
rather than a Greek national identity. On the other hand, there were 
many Slavic-speaking inhabitants of Greek Macedonia who had already 
developed a Greek national identity, or at least did so at the time of the 
Civil War. Slavic-speaking people who did not identify themselves as 
Greek tended to support the Communists; Slavic-speaking people who 
did identify themselves as Greek supported the Greek government and 
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fought against the Communists. During the 1940s, the Slavic-speaking 
inhabitants of Northern Greece were split into two distinctive groups 
with opposing national identities: one Greek, one Macedonian.'*' In the 
period following the Civil War, the persecution of Macedonians in 
Greece took on two especially onerous forms — the language oaths not 
to speak the Slavic language, and the confiscation of property from 
political refugees who had lost their Greek citizenship because they had 
fought with the Communists during the Civil War, which continued 
throughout the 1950s and 1960s.'~* In terms of migration, there were 
forced migration and displacements through the Civil War.'*? 

The two positions regarding the Macedonian identity that developed 
in Greece found expression in Australia. Briefly, there are two conflicting 
interpretations. On the one hand, during the Second World War, Tito 
and the leaders of the Yugoslav Communist Party adopted a new policy 
toward the Slavs of Macedonia. They created a new nationality, the 
‘Macedonian’ nationality, and established the ‘People’s Republic of 
Macedonia’ in what was known as ‘southern Serbia’. According to Greek 
nationalist historiography, it was at this point that ‘Macedonia’ first 
began to be used to denote a specific ethnic or national group. The 
creation of a Macedonian nationality was therefore an artificial construc- 
tion. Tito then aimed to incorporate Greek and Bulgarian Macedonia 
and become one of the states of the new Yugoslavia. Those who argued 
this position believed that a separate language was created as well as a 
separate Church. During the Civil War, according to this view, ‘Slavic 
Macedonians’ under the leadership of the Yugoslav Communists con- 
tinued to separate Greek Macedonia from Greece and bring it under the 
control of an autonomous Macedonia, which would be under Yugoslav 
control. Most fled after the defeat of the Communists; there is no longer 
any Slav minority in Greece, just a small number of ‘Slavophone 
Hellenes’.'** 

In contrast, Macedonian nationalist ideology seeks affirmation and 
recognition of a unique people with a distinctive history, culture and 
identity. This means there is no hyphenated Macedonian — no Greek- 
Macedonian, Slavic-Macedonian or Bulgarian-Macedonian. Such terms 
deny the existence of a separate, distinctive and unique identity. Those 
who support this position argue that the term ‘Macedonian’ can be used 
in a national and ethnic sense as well as a geographical location. There is 
a distinctive language; the history of the Macedonian people is one which 
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is a long heroic struggle of the Macedonian people for freedom and 
independence. It is a struggle to preserve their culture and national 
identity against cultural genocide.'*” They continue to resist claims by 
Greeks that there is no Macedonian language, nation or minority and 
argue that Greeks simply try and negate the Macedonian identity by 
appropriating the term to mean Greek.'*° 

War is the cornerstone on which much of Macedonian identity is 
shaped. Conquests dating back to the exploits of Alexander the Great 
assume a powerful symbolism and have become the platform from which 
an authentic ethnic nationalism of Macedonia is claimed.'*’ 


KAKKKKKKK 


Within Australia, historical studies of war experience have not been fully 
explored in the presence of war stories, narratives, and experiences in the 
new host country. Studies of communities in Australia that have endured 
war have largely considered this theme through the experiences of 
returned Australian soldiers and their descendants. There is now a large 
body of literature that has considered soldiers who have returned from 
war and the impact this has had on their families and the reception by 
society of their condition.'*° The role of memory has been a key element 
in this research, but in the literature on how war is remembered, immi- 
grant memories of war have not attracted similar attention by historians. 

The Greek Civil War received wide coverage from the Australian 
media. There were eyewitness accounts published of its early begin- 
nings,” and the atrocities, executions and violence of war in Greece 
was conveyed in newspaper reports.'*” The discussion conducted at the 
United Nations regarding the war were also extensively reported, and 
H. V. Evatt’s efforts to mediate the dispute in his role as President of the 
Assembly were also noted.'*’ In the wake of a natural disaster in Greece 
in 1953, Prime Minister Robert Menzies was moved to describe what he 
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considered to be the close and friendly connections between the two 
countries. Menzies spoke of how beyond the British Commonwealth, 


no nation ... have Australians closer ties of sentiment and friendship than with 
the Greeks. Those ties were formed in the dark days of 1941, when Greeks and 
Australians together re-created in defeat the military glories of Thermopylae, 
Corinth, and Argos ... Hundreds of Australian soldiers owe their lives or their 
liberty to the help of Greeks of all classes. '** 


According to Menzies, these bonds were strengthened in peace, with the 
arrival of Greeks to make their homes in Australia.'’’ While the war and 
its aftermath were covered, the connections between these experiences 
and the later wave in the 1950s may not have been made by many 
Australians who came in contact with the community. 

One of the paradoxes that underlies this history of the presence of war 
is how on the one hand alliances can form at the state level, but on the 
other hand these can quickly pass on an everyday level — an aspect of war 
and migration which remains unexplored. Consistent with the assimila- 
tionist policies of the day, and despite this form of public support, the 
expectation was that Greek immigrants who may have experienced 
this war would excise it from their memories and their identities in 
adjusting to a new life in Australia. 

What were these experiences and memories that have remained largely 
within the families of those who experienced these events? The experi- 
ence of violence and deprivation in war is a major theme amongst many 
of the Greek immigrants who arrived in Australia during the post-war 
period. Successful migration was premised on an effort to negate and 
repress such memories, or to confine them to family memory, rather than 
have them integrated within broader understandings of the immigrant’s 
past. Some preferred that silences would frame the experience of war and 
its aftermath. 


KKKKKKKKK 


What place do war memories and past experiences have in a new world 
order? To repress past experiences, memories and narratives, as the 
assimilationist policy aimed to do, was to negate a key aspect of the 
migrations’ identity and self. While some theorists attempted to argue 
for a more nuanced theory of assimilation, the government’s insistence 
on merging and on becoming an Australian, was premised on a denial 
of migrants’ past; individual and collective memories were seen as 
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problematic and a hindrance to the stated government policy of making 
the migrant invisible and culturally ‘Australian’. 

In the next few chapters, I take into account how war stories such as 
those of the Greek community illuminate a more complex and compli- 
cated migrant story that was rendered invisible in the immediate post- 
war period and one that continues to struggle to find a place in the 
national narrative. The connection to home remained, for some, a crucial 
link. For others it did not. But in the next chapter some of the types of 
stories that have been remembered within the migrant community are 
examined. 


3 War stories and the migration generation 


You should not forget [the war], of course not. Why would you forget it? You 
should not forget it because — it was from the many wars that [your parents] set 
out for a good future. We set out to come here and work and to go back. But it 
wasn’t easy to work and to leave ... That is, our generation was hit very hard 
precisely because we were born in wartime. We were born and grew up in 
wartime. You, your generation, was very lucky to be born and to grow up, 
[when] there wasn’t a war... You are luckier; you’ve got everything. ' 


Our aim ts to Australianise all our migrants .. . in a short a time as possible... 

It is recognized that, in the final analysis, only the local Australian people ... 

can bring about the ultimate assimilation of any group of migrants in their 
. 2 

midst.“ 


I was born a Greek, see, and I will die a Greek.’ 


The challenge facing the government and citizens of Australia during the 
post-war era was to reconcile the views expressed by the above senti- 
ments. On the one hand, the architect of the post-war migration policy, 
Arthur Calwell, looked to Australianise migrants through Australian local 
communities. On the other hand, as the two other quotations indicate, 
past memories remained entrenched within families and were integral in 
shaping ethnic identities. Greek immigrants were expected to exorcise the 
experience of war from their memories in order to adjust to a new life in 
Australia. But for many who were part of that migration process, and even 
for those who did in fact assimilate relatively successfully, the memories 
of the past still remained a fundamental part of their Greek identity. 

In many respects, the assimilation policy had the reverse effect of what 
it was intended to do: it alienated rather than embraced migrants from 
their adopted country. During the period of its implementation, the 
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assimilation policy as we have seen, posited being ‘Australian’ as the 
ideal — as a preferred identity. In doing so, it set a climate that did not 
allow for a public expression of grief or loss of migrants’ previous lives 
and former experiences; nor did it allow for any emotional response to 
the challenges of migration by the migrants themselves. 

This chapter moves the discussion to an examination of war memories 
that circulated within migrant families. Parallel narratives operated after 
the war: one at the everyday and familial level and the other at the point 
of the government and the state. At this latter level, the state level, 
government policies and practices identified and celebrated the contri- 
bution of Greeks to the world wars and its loyal support as an Australian 
ally in commemorative events;~ yet, at the same time, there was no 
acknowledgement of the experiences of Greek citizens in these and the 
other wars that had ravaged their homeland, and no sense of the trauma 
that those arriving in Australia from Greece had endured throughout this 
period. At the private level, however, war memories, memories of the 
actual experience of war, were often the very bedrock of Greek-migrant 
identity. The war years certainly provided the most formative experiences 
for large numbers of Greeks aged in their teens and twenties who arrived 
in the 1950s. Either because they felt it was important for the stories of 
these events to be memorialised, or because they were compelled to tell 
them as a form of therapy, many from this generation passed them on to 
the next in the form of family histories, bearing witness and cautionary 
tales. Such highly traumatic episodes could not simply be erased and 
forgotten for the sake of assimilation, as might have been hoped by the 
Australians who received them. 

This duality emerges in this chapter when we consider the enduring 
aspect of war memories. For many Greek families, the experience of 
war is an important aspect of family history that should not be forgotten. 
The following narratives point to ways in which these memories have 
remained and resonate within families. They also identify a reason why 
assimilation could not fully take place without some recognition of the 
past. These testimonies add further to our knowledge of the presence 
of war narratives in Australian society, which have become part of 
Greek-Australian identity. 


Memories of war 
Gabriel Katsamas arrived in Australia in 1956. While this migration has 


provided him with many material opportunities not otherwise available to 
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him in Greece, a lingering loss of place remained with him many decades 
after he migrated. He reflects how he 


experienced some discrimination from racists, but by hard work I did very 
well, far better than I could have done in Greece, but I lost the most valuable 
thing people have, their own country. For my children, there is no nostalgia. 
They were born in Australia and they are Australians, but I cannot forget my 
homeland ... Despite my better economic conditions in Melbourne my heart 
remains in my village on Ithaca. It is almost deserted now. Only a few people live 
there any more.” 


At the age of eighteen he fought the Germans during the Second World 
War. In October 1947 he was conscripted into the Greek Army but 
refused to sign the declaration giving up Communist ideas and support- 
ing the King and the Royal family. As a result, he ‘was sent immediately 
to the concentration camp on Makronissons Island, just south of the 
Attica Peninsula. It was run on the same principles as the German 
concentration camps, for the people in charge were Nazis. They had 
been trained by the Germans. They had Nazi ideas’.° He experienced 
extreme torture in this camp and describes one form of such torture: 


Every night, at different and unexpected times — say, ten o’clock, midnight, 
two a.m. — a team of six to ten police would come around with an order. They 
would take a prisoner from a different tent each time and beat him unconsci- 
ous. You never knew if it were going to be your tent tonight. So you lost sleep 
worrying about it. They made you nervous. So you would sign to save yourself 
from this fear ... Most of the 20,000 prisoners there were well educated people: 
lawyers, doctors ... After their experience there many men went mad or commit- 
ted suicide.’ 


After he was released from the Army in 1950, he returned home but 
could never find work. Each time he applied for a position, his political 
convictions and past worked against him. ‘Every time I applied at a 
factory for a job they would look at my papers and say, “You’re a left 
winger. There’s no work here for you.” So I decided to come to Austra- 
lia’. Katsamas has spent half his life in Australia and while these are 
important stories, considers himself ‘half-Greek, half-Australian’.® 

The story of Evangelis Ioannou of war offers a similar testimony. 
Growing up in Kastoria, he joined the resistance during the Second 
World War. He tells of how his uncle was killed, and how the trials of 
war, with its concomitant violence, atrocities and trauma, took place. 
In describing the ways in which the German Army entered into the 
Northern part of Greece, a violent history is told: 
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To stop us getting any help from the villages, they behaved like monsters. They 
burned every house and barn in the villages, they killed every able-bodied man... 
They were especially vicious where Partisans shot any of their motor-cyclists who 
used to go alone as scouts in advance of the army.” 


This past continues to haunt him. If you were born in Greece, he 
believed, you are always a Greek. 


We came to Australia in 1956 to find peace here, and we did. We have had a very 
quiet life. We like it here in Australia but we still live with fear. We are always 
afraid of war with Turkey. One day Greece is going to have trouble again. It won’t 
be long. It doesn’t take any more than three power-seekers to form a Junta. My 
old man told all his sons ‘Go and live in an English colony and you’ll be safe’.’° 
These are memories of events that occurred many years ago; they are 
certainly constructed and mediated. Notwithstanding this nature of these 
memories — many of which describe bearing witness to trauma — they 
remain central to the respondents’ identity as Greeks in Australia. This 
experience continues to define their individual and family histories, as 
there is a perceived need to transmit these stories to the next generation. '' 

Leonidas Petropoulos was the eldest of five children who had grown 
up during the 1930s under the right-wing dictator, Ioannis Metaxas. His 
political views were formed as a teenager: ‘By the time I reached adoles- 
cence my experiences of the repressive government had formed my 
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political attitudes for me’. ^ He became a member of the Greek Com- 
munist Party and actively fought the Germans and witnessed brutal 
violence and cruelty. He recalls one experience: 


I remember 25 March 1942, the first Greek National Day to be celebrated under 
the German occupation. I with thousands of other Athenians flocked to Consti- 
tution Square for the celebration before the tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
outside Parliament House ... The crowd kneeled and said prayers and sang 
hymns and patriotic songs. The Nazis moved in and shot hundreds. There was 
never a political demonstration without hundreds dying.” 


° Ibid., p. 60. 10 Tbid., p. 72. 
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He witnessed the tragic famine in Greece during the Second World 
War — one of the most lethal in occupied Europe. As the collaboration- 
ist government was incompetent and the occupation authorities were 
unwilling to supply the starving population with food, a deadly famine 
broke out. In the winter of 1941 to 1942, thousands of people died 
of starvation or hunger-related diseases. This was literally true in the 
streets of cities, especially Athens and Piraeus.'* Petropoulos remem- 
bers, ‘Everywhere you went in Athens you could see well-nourished 
Germans and you could see Greek people collapsing and dying of 
hunger on the footpath’.'? Many who lived in Athens at this time recall 
this period as robbing them of a childhood: they couldn’t play because 
they were too hungry; they couldn’t attend school because of their 
starvation — and they had their education severely interrupted. ° The 
famine was concentrated in Athens (as food was frequently unavailable 
in the capital), but in the rural parts of Greece, where the villagers were 
self-sufficient, there was no starvation, although there was severe food 
deprivation. Bearing witness to victims of famine is another theme of 
those who migrated from Greece during the post-war period. In times 
of deprivation, class distinctions were erased as those from the city fled in 
search of food. 

Another immigrant to Australia during the 1950s recalls how desper- 
ate Athenians travelled to the rural areas for food: 


I remember some people who came from around Athens who came to our village. 
They went into [our] gardens. They saw the cabbage ... and went wild [at the 
sight of cabbages]. We had cabbage [as food] for pigs! ‘Ah they have cabbage here 
[they said]’. I thought why are they responding like that to cabbage ... I was 
surprised because they were coming from Athens [we assumed they would be 
sophisticated] but they went wild for the cabbage.'” 


The humiliation of hunger and starvation is conveyed in this story; the 
sophistication of Athenians was lost as they were reduced to the level of 
animals in sharing the food that was reserved for animal consumption. 
Another interviewee recalled how ‘when someone died and the council 
took him to bury him, they’d say: his coupon — “Where is his coupon?” 
They’d take it from you. Many, however, in order to hold on to the 
coupon, when their child or their husband or their mother died, they’d 
take them and they’d throw them into some ravine, and elsewhere, so as 
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to hold onto the coupons to get food, to get bread’.'* The desperation to 
flee such circumstances was the reason why many migrated to Australia 
when the civil war finally ended in 1949. This connection between the 
famine as well as food deprivation endures in the collective memory, but 
is also one that deserves to be explored further in migration histories. 

Theodoros Sidiropolous, who arrived in Australia in 1954, reflects 
on how each of those who fought in the resistance against the Germans 
can ‘write a story’ because ‘so much happened to each one and every- 
thing happened in so short a period’. When the Germans invaded 
Greece in 1941, he was sixteen, in the fourth year of secondary school. 
He joined the resistance when he was seventeen and in the fifth year at 
the high school in Katerini where he was born. His relatives and family 
members were also involved in the brutal warfare against the Germans 
and then in the civil war. After a visit in March 1954 from an Australian 
migrant recruiting group, he decided to migrate to Australia. For him, 
his past experiences and this history is a fundamental part of his Greek 
identity in Australia. The need to pass these stories to his children is 
essential and vital: 


It is very wrong not to speak the truth to our children. We should not be forced to 
hide our experiences. We were so terribly victimised. And the Greek newspapers 
kept up such lies about us. A number of Greeks who have migrated here were so 
victimised that they taught their children to have nothing to do with politics. This 
upsets me greatly, because I believe everything in life depends on politics. ’” 


While others in the Greek community think that politics and the past 
should be negated, Sidiropolous does not believe this is a course to 
follow: 


That is the line of the Greek establishment in Australia: no politics, look after 
yourself, get on, try to make a lot of money. That is against our finest traditions. 
From the age of twelve years Greek children talk politics; in the high schools they 
elect their own party representatives.~° 


Sidiropoulos put his own political convictions into practice and became 
actively involved in politics at a local level. He became councillor of the 
City of Collingwood (1968-1978); Mayor of Collingwood (1977); and 
Member of the Legislative Assembly for Richmond for Labor from 
1977 to 1988. His presence in politics reflected the rising presence of 
migrants in local and national politics during the 1970s and 1980s.” 
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Many of those who entered the political arena did so with convictions 
they brought from their experience in Greece. 

The war stories of Peter Stamatopolous reflect further the devastating 
experience of many Greek immigrants after the war and the ways in 
which this memory has been subsumed in family history. Born in 
1936 in Kallithea, Lacnia, his father, who was in the EAM (National 
Liberation Front), was brutally killed. As a young teenager, at the age of 
twelve or thirteen, he would deliver food to the partisans, and he came 
very close to being executed himself. 


We used to load the mules with maybe manure or something like that, and in that 
manure, in the sacks of manure that we’d put on the side, my mother used to 
wrap the loaves of bread and other food, put it in there, and I took it to them, and 
also some other messages. Now, if I was caught by the right-wing forces that were 
roaming everywhere at the time, there was no court for me, just execution straight 
away ... But we were doing it, we were all happy to do that because we were 
fighting a right cause we believed in. At the end, about 1949, my father was killed 
in the evening of Good Thursday, that’s that Thursday before Easter, 1949. 
About four months before that, they put me up to execute me, to shoot me. 
And they fired a machine-gun at me, and the man that was supposed to kill me, 
I presume, this is my estimation, that he never killed a man before and he was 
trembling, so he didn’t have a good aim and he missed me. But I felt the bullets 
going through my ears here.” 


These kinds of stories were embedded within each family’s history, but 
they have not been known as part of the migrant’s story. Stamatopolous 
arrived in Australia in the mid-1950s at the age of nineteen to reconstruct 
a life away from this violence, but the memories are vital for him to retain 
and to keep this interpretation of history alive in Australia. One way in 
which this experience was transposed to Australia was through a con- 
tinued connection to and interest in politics: 


I think it’s the duty of every human being to be interested in politics, because 
politics controls our lives. If we are not interested in politics, that means that we 
are not interested about our lives, about our kids’ lives, about everybody’s lives. 
Politics is everything.” 


The experience of violence and deprivation in war is a major theme 
amongst many of the Greek immigrants who arrived in Australia 
during the post-war period. Successful migration during the assimila- 
tionist period was premised on an effort to negate and repress such 
memories, or to confine them to family memory, rather than to integrate 
them within broader understandings of the immigrant’s past and to 
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acknowledge the social, physical and psychological damage that so many 
suffered in their formative years. 


From Greece to Australia 


George 


George Iassonidis grew up with and experienced very stark stories and 
experiences of war. Born in 1938, he came from a village in Western 
Macedonia called Vrondi in the district of Voion in the prefecture of 
Kozani. His recollections are of extreme violence: 


In the rebel war, in 1947, people came from three or four other villages to our 
village. And the rebels struck — I don’t remember what date it was — they fought 
in our village and they killed one of our villagers, they killed him at a distance of 
ten metres from our house, I recall, they killed that fellow. They also killed a 
third cousin of mine, a young man at the time, who had no involvement, they 
killed him too. Hey, they looted the village, they burned the village, they stole 
the animals, sheep, the lambs, the big animals, they stole them and they 
destroyed the whole village in general, and they took them and fled back to 
the mountain.** 


The loss and dreadful experience was extreme in his case. He describes 
the tortuous conditions of the war and the hunger and poverty during the 
Greek Civil War. 


In ’48, we had finally become afraid and went to the town called Tsotyli, which is 
at a distance of about four kilometres from our village. We went to the town, not 
just us, our village, but many villages went there, to Tsotyli. In Tsotyli where we 
went, we had an uncle and we stayed in their house, down in the basement. But 
many other families from other villages, and from our village, stayed in those 
army ... huts, they call them, there were these big huts and they stayed there, five 
or ten families. They slept on the ground. 

This continued for quite some time. At that time our villages there were all full 
of rebels. And by then people were afraid to go to the village to cultivate the fields, 
to have something to eat. Anyway, many went secretly, there were many that the 
rebels killed, we suffered very, very much. There were many people in Tsotyli 
then, very, very many people. 


There was also considerable hunger and starvation at this time, and 
during the war surviving on limited food and sustenance. 


Certainly, we were hungry and for a long time. That is to say, many would gather 


wild greens out in the countryside and boil them and eat them without having 
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either salt or even oil to put on them, so that they could stay alive. Definitely, a lot 
of people died, from hunger, from poverty. But we personally, in our house, my 
late father happened to have stores of wheat and we didn’t suffer from hunger 
then. But many others in the village suffered very, very, very much. 


There was also an incident of torture and suffering in the war which was 
extraordinarily violent. There were tales of torture and pain: 


My mother was in the village ... My mother had lost a brother who was an officer. 
There was a little battle for reconciliation in a village, it’s called Avyerino, in 
Western Macedonia, and there they wounded my late uncle. And after they 
wounded him, they caught him and they tortured him for two or three days, 
that is, from what was said, because in ’48 they caught the fellow who did the 
torturing and he testified to everything. That is, after they cut off his ears, pulled 
out his nails, put out his eyes, cut his legs here and put salt in the wounds, great 
torture. When we learned that he had been killed, my late mother went with my 
grandfather (my mother’s father) to take him from there. They didn’t hand him 
over because they were ashamed of the tortures they had done to him. And we got 
him in 754, ’53 — °54 — we took him from there, from a ... from the village where 
they had buried him, they had buried him, they had put a few stones on top of 
him; and they brought him and gave him a funeral and today his tomb, I mean 
where we buried him, it’s the Tsotyli cemetery. That’s where they buried my 
late uncle. 

I don’t deny that maybe a lot of mistakes were made on the government side 
too. But on the side of the rebels, very, very many evil things were done to the 
Greek people. Very many evil things. 


George arrived in Australia in January 1956 as a sponsored immigrant. 
He was aged only seventeen and a half. Why would he leave his home 
country and travel such a distance? 


Pll tell you why I came to Australia. Because I could see, although I was 
young, I could see that I could not get established in Greece. Before I came to 
Australia I went and worked in Thessaloniki, in a restaurant, what we call a 
taverna. And I was working eight to ten hours and he gave me five drachmas 
a day. So, cigarettes cost two drachmas, like, not enough for even two packs of 
cigarettes a day. I worked about two months there and then went back to the 
village. I could see, I didn’t have a future in the village. At home, in that village, 
we were four kids, three boys and one girl. In the fields we had were thirty-two, 
thirty-three stremmata.”” It was not possible, with thirty-two, thirty-three stremmata, 


25 A stremma is 1,000 square metres = one tenth of a hectare (about a quarter acre — the 
size of acommon suburban house block in Australia in the 1950s and 1960s). Thirty-two 
stremmata would not have provided subsistence for a family of six; see Seraphim 
Seferiades, ‘Small rural ownership, subsistence agriculture, and peasant protest: the 
agrarian question recast’, Journal of Modern Greek Studies 17 (1999), pp. 277-323, 
especially n. 21. http://panteion.academia.edu/Seferiades/Papers/130042/Small_Rural_ 
Ownership_Subsistsence_Agriculture_and_Peasant_Protest_The_Agrarian_Question_ 
Recast. 
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and our fields there were infertile, for five people to survive, because we were four 
kids and two, six people, with our parents. We weren’t able to survive. So we asked 
the brother of our koumbaros,*° who had been here for many years, to sponsor me. 
And he sent me an invitation and I came here to Australia... on 15 January 1956. 


By the time George arrived, General Motors Holden, the Australian car 
manufacturer, was a major employee of recently arrived Greeks in Mel- 
bourne. Established in 1856 as a saddlery manufacturer, it moved into 
the automobile industry in 1908. It became a subsidiary of the US-based 
company, General Motors, in 1931. The Fisherman’s Bend car factory in 
Port Melbourne was established in 1936. During the war between 
1939 and 1945, car production was delayed and construction shifted to 
guns, aircraft and engines. The Australian government began to pursue 
the production of an Australian car, with the result that the first 
Australian-made Holden was produced in 1948. Within several years of 
the first Holden, General Motors Holden captured 50 per cent of the car 
market in Australia, with most of these being Holdens. During the 1950s 
and 1960s, Holden dominated the Australian car market.” A plant was 
opened in Dandenong, Victoria, in 1956, which created more employ- 
ment; by 1959, Holden employed 19,000 workers in Australia. In 1962, 
Holden produced its millionth car, an EJ Premier at the Dandenong 
plant.” 

Many of the employees at Holden were newly arrived immigrants, and 
Greek men were amongst the highest number employed in the company. 
In 1955, it was observed that Sydney’s motor car industry absorbed a 
significant proportion of incoming immigrants. Within a few days of their 
arrival at Pyrmont and Circular Quay they were on the unskilled produc- 
tion lines at the Ford Company, General Motors-Holden and British 
Motor Corporation plants. At these places, a large number of workers 
originated from different backgrounds and nationalities. It was estimated 
that there were twenty-seven nationalities, the largest being Italians, 
Lebanese and Germans. While national groups who may have a long- 
standing enmity in Europe lose this hostility on the shop floor, Czechs 
Poles, Germans, Frenchmen, all worked harmoniously. George was 
among those who worked at General Motors at Fishermen’s Bend over 
a long period. 

While the shop floor may have promoted interaction, this did not 
extend to after-work hours, when there was very little social contact 


26 Godfather. 

27 John Wright, Heat of the Lion: The 50 Year History of Australia’s Holden (Sydney: Allen 
and Unwin, 1998), pp. 1-120. 

28 Ibid., p. 20. 
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between different European nationalities.” This was even more marked 
when it came to contact between Greeks and Australians. George recalls 
an incident in the early years of his new working life as he was commuting 
to work. 


I remember one instance, at the time I was working at General Motors, on the 
cars. We would catch the bus from the river where Flinders Street is ... From 
close by there we caught the bus and went to General Motors. When I got on the 
bus I saw that there was a man — I was young then, as I said, seventeen or eighteen 
years old — this man then, a Greek, was around fifty years old — to me he was an 
old man — and he was standing. But the seat was empty. So I say to him, ‘Why 
aren’t you sitting?’ ‘Ah’, he says to me, ‘an Australian will come along and if 
I sit down’, he says to me, ‘he’ll grab me by the hair and make me get up.’ Yes! 
I sat down. Well, I sat down. In a little while, a minute or two, up comes the 
Australian. And he says to me, 


‘Get up!’ 

‘Why? Why should I get up? Pm sitting down.’ 
“Yes, but now I’m going to be sitting down.’ 
‘Fight! You want a fight? Let’s fight.’ 

“Yes!” 


We get down off the bus. And I started in kicking and punching, because back 
then I was young and tough. Not to make a long story out of it, I broke most of his 
teeth and he was covered in blood. The bus driver was an Italian and he says to 
me, ‘Amico, get on the bus, we don’t want the police coming.’ I got on and 
we left. 


George’s assessment was that initially, the attitude of Australians made it 
very difficult to assimilate. Over time these circumstances improved, 
principally through their children, although this may be somewhat 
superficial: 


What I want to say is that back then the Australians used us worse than animals. 
But little by little by little ... Later, we got married, acquired a family, children; 
we educated our children, they studied, some became primary school teachers, 
some became secondary or tertiary teachers, some became doctors, others 
lawyers and one thing or another. And now, I can’t say; some Australians still 
have that racism but they can’t do anything because our children are now grown 
up and those people can’t do very much. 


But even relatively recent developments revealed a form of suppressed 
racism: 


I recall that when I bought this house we live in here, twenty-three or twenty-five 
years ago, I recall that the fellow across the road ... says to me then, ‘Don’t tell 


2° Central Queensland Herald, 20 October, 1955, p. 3. 
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me’, he says, ‘that you’ve bought this house!’ ‘Why?’ I say, ‘I have bought it’. 
‘How come a wog like you bought the house?’ he says to me. I say, ‘I did buy it, 
but I'll also buy your house too. Because I’m a hard worker, both I and my wife 
work ... What I want to say is that there was racism, a lot of racism existed. 


Being a migrant came out of sheer necessity for George, not out of love 
for Australia, but out of grinding poverty and desperation. 


That was the reason why people, when things settled down, and the possibility of 
Australia came up, and thousands of us came here — OK, I was sponsored but 
very many came with government assistance, with the ICEM” as they called it, 
they came here — and there was poverty. Poverty: do you know what it means not 
to have anything to eat? Winter, frosts, not to have a pair of shoes to put on? It was 
this poverty that made all of us come here. Nobody came here to Australia 
because he was rich and so he came here to Australia. To do what? I still say, 
and I’m not embarrassed to say it, I came to Australia not because I love 
Australia. I tell Australians, ‘I come in Australia because I like Australian 
dollar, not because I like Australia’. Pd be crazy to say that I like Australia as a 
place better than the place where I was born. But this is my life. 


His identity did not shift, however, and his Greekness remained. 


I was born a Greek, see, and I will die a Greek. My father’s and my grandfather’s 
origins are from the Black Sea, we are Pontic Greeks and here we keep up both 
the Pontic and the Greek values and customs. 


Like many Greeks who migrated, the circumstances that led up to his 
immigration are unforgettable and the stories that are a part of his history 
will always remain with him. 


We don’t forget ... how could I forget when that fellow I talked about previously, 
who they killed ten or fifteen metres from our house, and we saw him in the 
morning, there, and the place there was covered in blood? Can I forget when 
I was at a very young age then, this was °47, like, I was a ten-year-old child, 
eleven. Probably not even ten, I was a nine-year-old child then. And to see now, 
the other person killed and blood there, a pool of blood. Indeed, when they 
burned the houses, most of the houses, they looted, they took the sheep, they took 
the animals, they took the food, they took everything, they took it all. How were 
we going to survive? 


This is a brutal tale of war, dislocation and violence — a past which was 
left behind for a hopeful future. The history of George’s family, and of 
Pontic Greeks, has a particular history. The Pontic Greek Genocide 


3° Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration (ICEM). Formed in 1951, it 
grew out of the need to arrange resettlement for those uprooted by the Second World 
War. See Anastasios Tamis, The Greeks in Australia (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2005), p. 48; Hugh Gilchrist, Australians and Greeks, Volume 3 (Sydney: Halstead 
Press, 1997), pp. 299-300. 
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refers to the massacre and deportation inflicted against ethnic Greeks 
living in the Ottoman Empire between 1914 and 1923. The name 
originated from the Greek population living on the south-eastern coast 
of the Black Sea (in northern Turkey). In 1923, the Pontians who 
remained were expelled to Greece as part of the population exchange 
between Greece and Turkey.*' The pride of this past heritage remains in 
George’s sense of Greek identity. Yet this past was virtually unknown in 
his adopted country and the pain and terror of what he endured in living 
through some of Greece’s most recent and tumultuous history remained 
obscured and unacknowledged. 


Kim and Alex 


Kim and Alex met and married in Australia in the late 1950s.°* They 
were both fairly young when they arrived here from Greece — Alex 
especially, who was only twelve-and-a-half when she came from Vythos 
near Pendalophos in Kozani in 1947. Nonetheless, their memories of war 
are still strong, and their experiences formative. Kim has written a 
memoir about his family and about what they endured through the 
Second World War and then the civil war. It is a history that he believes 
is important to record. For him, it is fundamental for his children to 
understand where their family comes from: 


I remember the Second World [War] relatively well, Pve written about that [in 
my memoir]. And I remember my childhood years before the War. It was 
pleasant as a child to live in a small town. We played freely in the 
neighbourhood, on the football pitches. Well, this phobia just didn’t exist. And 
so all those happy times ... then all unexpectedly the war broke out and we could 
see aeroplanes coming, going past on their way to bomb Thessaloniki. They also 
bombed Tsotyli later. 


The war was filled with memories of hunger, starvation and deprivation. 
But his family was better off than most: 


Later, the hunger started, as you said. But my father happened to have ... he was 
a shoemaker, he had quite a stock of shoes. So, in the first year — the shops in 
Tsotyli would hide their merchandise — they got by. So, because my father too 


31 Alan Day, Roger East and Richard Thomas (eds.), A Political and Economic Dictionary of 
Eastern Europe (London: Europa Publications, 2002), p. 454; Samuel Totten, Paul 
Bartrop and Steven Jacobs (eds.), Dictionary of Genocide: A-L (Westport: Greenwood 
Press, 2008), p. 337. 

32 Interview with Kim and Alex Kalyvas, 18 February 2010, in possession of the author. All 
following quotes in this section come from this interview. 
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was a shop-owner ... there was a grocery right next door to my father, and it had 
sugar, soap, all that kind of stuff. But being smart and shrewd, they hid it. 

So, the first year and the second we didn’t have a problem because he would 
sell a pair of luxury shoes — back then a pair of shoes was worth three hundred 
drachmas, the good shoes four hundred — for an oka’’ of wheat, two okas of 
wheat, corn, this and that, and in this way we were able to preserve our existence, 
we didn’t go hungry. But others who didn’t have anything to give or get, they 
suffered a lot. 


But he suffered more for his political beliefs, and the beliefs of his father: 


Well, but because ... my father was a communist, as soon as the Civil War 
started, exile! Beatings, jail, one thing and another, they sent my father to jail. 
Later, we were still there, they even took me too to ... the police, and the military 
police, they beat me up badly, not just once or twice, my legs [or feet] are 
defective, I’ve got broken ribs here ... Because I was the son of a left-winger ... 
And they also sent me to a military court. It was in those days, that’s the way it 
was. During the Civil War, it didn’t matter. If you were left, if you were right, that 
was it. It was the war. And so a lot of people suffered. A lot of people got killed, 
which they shouldn’t have. 


Alex, Kim’s wife, remembers growing up with the sound of planes and 
bombs, and interrupted schooling. 


You'd get up in the morning but you wouldn’t go to school because itť’ll be some 
planes flying over and it'll be bombs everywhere, guns everywhere. So we’ll have 
one day at school and we might, you know, the rest of the week there was no 
schooling. It was very, very frightening. 


After the terrors of war, one of the attractions of Australia was its relative 
peace and calm. As Kim explains: 


Oh, five times, they sent [my father] into exile, they beat him too. And me, 
because I was the son of a communist, they also beat me up badly, they sent me to 
a military court, to jail. And that’s why later, at the end ... I said, “I’m getting out 
of here to get some peace”. Because we suffered a lot. 


But settling into Australia wasn’t all plain sailing. One of the most 
difficult issues was the question of language. Kim recalls, as others do, 
the problem of language that emerges time and time again. 


We went after work to have a drink together, and we were chatting away — in 
Greek! So, one fellow heard us, he was probably a labourer, he wasn’t a very 
cultured person, when ... So, while we were talking away like that, he says to us 
angrily, ‘Why don’t you speak English any more?’ I don’t know exactly the words 
he used, and ... I don’t know if it was ... due to racism [but it] felt like he was 


33 One oka = 1.28 kilograms approximately. Although Greece adopted the metric system in 
1876, the Ottoman units of measurement were not formally abandoned until 1959. 
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saying ‘You are here in this country, you should be speaking English.’ It was an 
unpleasant ... an unpleasant scene for me. Now, as for how to interpret it, 
I don’t know. 


Alex also recalls the way in which speaking Greek language was frowned 
on in public. Nonetheless, she kept up her Greek in Australia through her 
grandfather and grandmother (who were already living in Australia at the 
time when Alex and her parents arrived) and through the Greek schools in 
Australia. She says too that another common form of assimilation around 
language was name changing to make identity easy and acceptable: 


In the old days we never used to speak any language at all apart from English. 
Even ... look, you get into a bus now, you hear all sorts of languages. But in those 
days, 1947, no way! Even when my grandfather came out here, our name was a 
small one, it wasn’t one of those big ones, it was just plain Lapis. And they used to 
say to my dad, ‘Oh, have you cut your name down because it’s one of those long 
ones?’ And Dad says. ‘No, that was my real name.’ But other people have cut it 
short, and I know quite a few of them. 


Still, there were also definite compensations for Kim when he migrated 
to Australia. He had suffered years of deprivation in Greece. 


Well, during the war, all those goods like oil, sugar, rice, there weren’t any up 
where we were. They had those things only in other ... places where they were 
produced locally. While we didn’t have any, and as I told you, my father, 
because ... with the grocer next door, we had sugar in the first year and the 
second year. 


But then after arriving in Melbourne, he discovered a new style of eating. 


At the job I got in the city first up, at lunch time the shop lad would go and get us 
our lunch. Well, what I liked a lot back then was: a meat pie and sauce! Because, 
you know, it had, a pie and sauce and a corned beef sandwich with tomato and 
cheese. Do you know how much I liked it? When I sat down at lunchtime to eat 
them, I liked them so much ... and the taste, I relished it, I really enjoyed it, as 
they would say. 


In Australia, Alex trained as a dressmaker after leaving school. 


I didn’t go to work in a factory. Because later I, they ... I was about seventeen- 
eighteen and it was arranged for me to go and learn dressmaking, which I went, 
and I worked in a place where we made clothes, I worked there in the city. Later 
I met Kimon, we got married, and I have never worked in a factory. Dad had the 
fish shop, we would go to the fish shop and I would help him, and then with 
Kimon we bought our own business, shoe repairs and travel goods, in the sixties, 
late sixties, we worked together. 


Alex and Kim’s story is a model of assimilation — or of integration — 
where they learnt English and slotted into working life in Australia, 
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running their own successful small business for twenty-five years while 
raising a family. But despite their ‘new life’, the war stories of their 
childhood are essential to their history and a part of what they believe 
they need to pass on to their children. The book that Kim has created for 
his family has been prepared to restore this history and enshrine its 
memory for family members. It is a way of bearing witness. 


Bearing witness 


Bearing witness to violence remains a major theme in the testimonies of 
many Greeks who migrated to Australia.” Two testimonies in particular, 
those of Jordana and Sophia, recall conditions and times that reverberate 
in their memories. These women were both reluctant to migrate and did 
so at the urging of their husbands; both women also believed they would 
return, after a short period, to Greece. Despite going back to Greece for 
visits, neither returned permanently and they remained in Melbourne for 
the rest of their lives. There is a common pattern of women reluctantly 
following their husbands who, seeking adventure and a new beginning 
from either political or personal issues, seized the opportunity to migrate. 
As the transmitters and carriers of culture, women have often been the 
most reluctant to migrate, no matter how difficult the circumstances of 
war for themselves, their families and their children. There is a gender 
difference in attitude for this generation that is discernible. But even for 
those women most devoted to their homeland, they found it difficult to 
fight against the tide of migration that, with the help of the Australia- 
Greece Assisted Passages Agreement (1952), pulled so many young 
Greeks from its shores in the 1950s.” 


Jordana 


I remember when [the Germans] went boom boom with their boots, 
you know, one, two, one, two... 


Jordana Dimos, born in 1935, recalls the conditions of her childhood in 
times of war.°° She grew up in the village of Lemos, which during that 
period was home to 300 to 400 people. A rural area where wheat and 
beans were grown, she worked on the farm from a very young age. As a 


34 For discussion of this concept, see James Dawes, That the World May Know: Bearing 
Witness to Atrocity (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2007), pp. 1-19. 

35 de Stoop, The Greeks of Melbourne, p. 26. 

36 Interview with Jordana Dimos, 30 March 2009, in possession of the author. All following 
quotes in this section come from this interview. 
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child, she would attend school until midday and then go to work. Unlike 
most of her contemporaries, she attended high school after the war and, 
most significantly, had the privilege of five years of schooling. 


When I was five years, I went to the school for two years, then when i was seven 
years old, the war came. And after two years — because of the war we didn’t have a 
teacher for two years — after two years when the soldiers come back and all that 
stuff, school opened, and I went back to ... grade three, but they put me in first 
year because I forgot all the language. I used to talk there, you know, the local 
Macedonian language. So with my grandparents and my mother, I forgot the 
Greek. And my sister started after me, she was only two years younger than me, 
and ... together we finished the state school. She was twelve and I was fourteen. 


At this time, children enrolled in the eight-year high school (gymnasio) 
after four years of elementary school (demotiko). But there were two 
additional years of elementary school so that those who did not wish to 
go on to high school could complete the required minimum of six years 
schooling; some would have completed six years of elementary school 
before enrolling in the third year of high school. 

Working on the farm involved hard, strenuous labour. 


[W]e had a farm, we had fields, lots of them, we did the wheat, the beans, several 
beans, and the fruits, all the gardens, you know, the vegetables and all that stuff. 
But we used to sell the wheat when we had over what we used to eat, make flour, 
we used to live from that, but sometimes you get over and then we used to sell 
them. And the beans. But all the other stuff we had for the family, for ourselves. 


At this time, the harvesting was done by hand. 


We had to go and weed it once, and then again. If they had wheat we had to go 
and pull all the weeds, till they go up about that much, then we used to leave 
them. And we put the ... stakes, and then only water, we used to put only water 
that time. For the beans. But for the wheat, we used to clean them by hand, all the 
wheat, inside. 


At the beginning of the war, she remembers the ‘big hole’ in the garden 
where she and her family hid from the incoming German, Italian and 
Bulgarian soldiers who arrived over the years as the region was constantly 
being attacked during the Second World War and the Greek Civil War. 
Her family soon vacated the village and settled in Florina, where they 
remained for three years. During those years, the Red Cross provided 
support and assistance. Violence and deprivation were themes in her 
narrative, which was also part of her upbringing. War and hardship 
played a major part in her mother’s history as well: 


Yes, they saw a lot of bad ... They didn’t have good things to say. I used to ask my 
mother, “Tell me something nice, something from your youth.’ ‘I don’t have 
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anything nice’, she says, ‘everything is bad. We used to hide from the Turks, we 
used to hide from them. I married young.’ She began ... she had seven children, 
two boys and four girls ... three boys and four girls. The three boys ... died. 


Jordana recalled the devastating violence of witnessing death at a 
young age: 


I saw lots of dead bodies. Young people ... Lots of people went to see them if they 
got any relatives, before they put them in their holes. And my father went. He 
didn’t want me to go there but I went sneaking in and I saw the bodies ... I saw 
the young people, some 14 or 15 years old. 


There was severe deprivation and while they did not starve, food was in 
desperately short supply, as she recalls: ‘I have got a lot of friends here 
[who] talk about ... starving in those years ... I didn’t know starvation as 
some remember it — we were hungry’. There was a dramatic contrast 
between the city and the rural areas in Greece at the time: 


When the people they were starving, for rice and for salt and for all that stuff, we 
were alright, but only in the city, yes, but because we had the gardens, we had the 
vegies, we had potatoes, we had everything. So we didn’t starve much. Only we 
didn’t have the rice, the salt, those things. But we survived ... others ... had 
nothing to eat. 


Jordana arrived in Australia in 1956. Initially she could not think of 
anything more remote that she wanted to do than travel to the bottom 
of the world as she then perceived it. 


I heard [people were going] to Australia and I saw on the map where ... Australia 
[is]. When I saw [it was] down the bottom, I said, “They are silly. Why are they 
going down there? No way am I going down the bottom. On the map it was 
‘down under’. I didn’t want to come. 


The insistence from her husband and encouragement from her mother 
compelled her to migrate, but she did not leave the village until her 
brother, who had been ill, died. 


I didn’t want to come. But because Tom [her future husband], was after me for 
about three years, and then when I lost my brother, when he asked me once after 
two years, he asked me to get engaged, he said, ‘Come on, we get engaged 
because I like you, I want to marry you, and I want to go to Australia.” And 
when he said ‘Australia’, I said, ‘No way! I’m not going to marry him because he 
wants to go to Australia.’ But he said to me, ‘Now, we’re going to Australia just to 
get my father’ — because he been there from 1928 — ‘so I’m going to get my father 
and we come back here’. ‘Oh, OR’, I said, but I said to him I can’t get engaged 
now because my brother is very sick, and he’s in Salonika in hospital, so I don’t 
know what’s happen. And, ‘OR’, he says, ‘we’ll see what’s gonna be happen’. But 
after couple of days, [my brother] died. 
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After three days I come back, my mother said, ‘My girl, you must now go to 
your high school, so you don’t lose it, so you don’t miss classes. You must think 
about your own life now.’ Which was good, you know ... And I said to her, 
‘Mum, you sure you don’t want me here?’ She said, ‘No, no, don’t worry, don’t 
worry about. I’ve got four daughters, I have to be tough, to raise them, to get 
you sorted out, and then whatever will be will be.’ So I left after three days. 


But there were immediate difficulties. Initially the language was a barrier: 


Well the first ... that first year was very hard for me. I will never forget it the first 
year. It was very, very hard because I couldn’t [speak] English. I can understand a 
little bit but I couldn’t speak it back to people or, if I wanted something to buy 
... couldn’t say it... I remember at once in Myers, I went with ... my mother-in- 
law, she was saying to me, ‘Come on, ask the lady, the lady is asking us’, and she 
said ‘tell the lady what we want’. But I couldn’t say. Hard! And I was telling her 
with the hands ... but the shop assistant, she couldn’t understand, she wanted 
to ... she was trying to help me, I could see that, I could see that she was trying to 
help me. And then I start crying because I couldn’t speak ... And poor girl, she 
took me and the other another [shop assistant] lady came, and they said ‘Don’t 
worry dear, you be alright.’ I felt like the most stupid person, because I couldn’t 
speak, I couldn’t understand, I couldn’t tell them what I wanted. 


There was assistance from generous neighbours who helped her in 
building her English proficiency, although communication was initially 
awkward: 


But I had a very nice English lady, we had a neighbour, she was older ... and she 
used to come to our shop, came and stayed inside where I would be sitting with 
my mother-in-law, working, doing chores, peeling potatoes that sort of thing, and 
she would help us ... And then we [would] start, sort of like, first with the hands 
and this and that. [Eventually] she understood my mother-in-law! I don’t know 
how but she was very clever with hands and other stuff. 


But despite the wrench and language difficulties, family support and the 
attraction of living in a large city was appealing: 


When I come to Australia, yes, when I come to Australia, in Melbourne first, we 
arrived in Melbourne, Tom was here waiting for me. I loved it, because it was a 
big city, I had had enough of the little towns so I loved it. At night — the lights, the 
streets, the energy ... everything, I loved it. 


For Jordana, the story of migration would become a morality tale. It was 
important to her to keep stories of her life in Greece alive both because it 
conveyed information about family and because there was a deeper 
meaning she felt she needed to impart to her children. 


Well, we used to tell these stories to our kids, because sometimes when they were 
complaining, ‘we haven’t got any this, we haven’t got any that’, I would tell them 
the story of how I grew up, with so little. 
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She didn’t always talk directly about the war, but more about what she 
and her generation had endured in general terms — of poverty and 
deprivation, much of which arose from the upheavals of the time. 


Oh yes. I am proud to tell them all what ... we were poor, I remember we were 
without shoes in summer when I was young, a little girl. I remember in those 
war years — we were poor. I mean, we had food, we had everything, we had a 
house, we had a lot of animals and everything, but because we were far from 
the town, from Florina, we had no cars or such things in those years. My father 
used to take the donkey to go to Florina to get something important or to the 
doctor’s or whatever. But I remember summertime ... my grandfather, for the 
wintertime, he used to make us shoes from pig hide. It was nice and strong, 
that. He used to make us ... what do they call them, like tsour — they wear 
them now when they are dancing. Yes dear, what are they called? Tsarouhia.*’ 
He used to make us that for winter time. But my mother she used to knit 
the socks, thick socks. Then in summer, we had no shoes, no shoes at all. But 
we were happy, when summer would come, to throw those, the tsarouhia, and 
wear nothing. 


Australia, however, was paradise in comparison, notwithstanding the 
difficulties and pressures. After returning several times to Greece, she 
would never return to live there again. 


I went back because I miss my family and wanted to stay [a] little bit with them. 
And I loved the village there, you know, remembering how I grew with my 
school-girl friends. We would get together there and we [would] go to the 
restaurant and talking about that time ... showing photos of when we were 
younger, what we were doing ... But I don’t want to live there, no, I like it 
here. I remember ... every time I went there I had a good great time with my 
family, but when I [came] back [in Australia] I would say, ‘No, here is paradise’. 


Despite Jordana’s initial reluctance to leave her homeland, she made a 
successful transition to the other side of the world. For her, the memories 
of war, deprivation and poverty served to reinforce her feeling that 
she made the right decision to join her husband and build her life in 
Australia. She translated her hardships into her desire for her children to 
live a life that was not characterised by such sufferings. Joining a number 
of social organisations and becoming especially community oriented, 
Jordana relished what Australia offered and the many benefits that came 
her way. The broader lessons learnt from her past in Greece remained 
with her, but she managed to balance these with hope for the future. The 
picture for Sophia, the woman to whom we turn next, is rather different. 
For her, the details of war and its enduring tragedy continue to haunt her 


37 Often with pom-poms on the toe, preserved in the traditional uniform of the 
Presidential Guard. 
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as her beloved brother perished in the civil war and the shadows of her 
own trauma remain. 


Sophia 


Sophia remembers the war vividly as a young girl, aged ten.*® Born in 
1930 in Florina, her most vivid and emotional memories are those of 
sirens announcing the dramatic and terrifying arrival of bombs and air 
raids in her home town: 


Yes, they would send an alert that the planes were coming and the siren would go 
off. It made a noise like oooouuuuoooo, it was so loud ... that even if you didn’t 
want to be afraid, it scared the daylights out of you — the chooks, the dogs all 
started running at once, the hen kept on going ‘Kakakakaka’. It was so loud! 
It was a machine made of iron that, when they let it go, the whole city would 
vibrate with the sound of war. 


But it was not only the sounds of invasion that produced enduring 
memories of the war. Memories of how close death could be remained 
with her, especially after experiencing several incidents where she could 
have died. Sophia remembers how she was once shut out of a shelter 
during these bombings, and how that caused her great distress. On this 
particular occasion she had gone to retrieve some pencils from school 
when the sirens sounded to indicate imminent bombing. A wealthy man 
and his family, who had a bomb shelter at their house, lived not far away. 


And they had a refuge, they had dug down into the ground. Plenty of room 
inside, and a slab above. And when the siren went off, he was sitting at the 
doorway, he got all his relatives inside, and he was inside and all that ... it was 
safe in there. And when everyone was running I started crying. And I could see, 
everyone was going there, so [I thought] Pll go too. ‘Not you’, he says to me. 
Pm only [a child of 10]. I still remember it! ... ‘Not you, there’s no room!’... 
[T]hey went inside instead of taking me by the hand and allowing me to go inside. 


She has very vivid memories of war and memories that have formed the 
essence of her identity as a Greek, and as a war survivor. Hers is a 
narrative of constant death; of memories of bombs; of hiding; of surviv- 
ing; of bearing witness to the most atrocious violence. There are tales of 
others dying, of others struggling to survive. It was time of great fear, 
because of violence — the imminent presence of violence; the fear of it; 
the determination to beat it; the challenge of living with it. The tales were 


38 Interview with Sophia Damousi, 21 April 2010, in possession of the author. All following 
quotes in this section come from this interview. 
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endless, of people losing their families and relatives in violent circum- 
stances, often seen through cruel and tragic fate: 


There was a great fear when they dropped the bombs. There was at the time 
a fellow in our village, a grocer who owned a bakaliko.*? He sold oil and that 
sort of thing, a little shop. And his wife had gone to Florina, she had a sister 
and a mother in Florina. His wife had gone there with their three girls. And 
bombs fell and all their children were killed. And he and his wife were all on 
their own. All the children were lost. It was like she had taken the girls there to 
meet their end. 


These were memories that lingered: ‘for me it’s as if it were happening 
now, like in a film. I can’t forget these things’. She was still able to 
describe in detail many other deaths and catastrophes. Her recollections 
of the ‘guerrilla war’ are still very vivid. 


I was afraid as a little girl because at that time although they didn’t take anyone 
from our village because just came to fight. But they would fight all through the 
night until it was dawn. The threat of death hung over us. And all these scenes, 
I remember them like it was a film. 


There were friends whom she tragically lost. In this level of detail we can 
seen the everyday, domestic experience of violence in its immediacy: 


It was then that a friend of mine, Iphigeneia — what a beautiful girl she was — 
had gone with friends for a drive — war was war but going for a drive and that 
sort of thing didn’t cease; yes, it was wartime, but she couldn’t just sit around 
in the same place — and she was going to Amyndaio, who knows where she was 
going, on the way, in a German jeep, on the way the plane found them and 
killed them, and the girl was killed. She was killed inside [the jeep]. Whatever 
they found, jeeps, the trains, how they hunted the trains! How they hunted 
the trains! 


These close encounters with death made this period unforgettable. The 
narrative of war was a part of growing up. As a young child she could 
never forget this terror and trauma of the war as it redefined the land- 
scape around her. In a small town like Florina the deaths and tragedy 
surrounded her. 


How can I forget it? Back then during the civil war, when a battle was going on, 
like, such and such a battle, Ah, so-and-so from our neighbourhood, was killed. 
One young man. Next, from over there, the other one was killed. Two young 
men. And just as the other one was killed up there on Grammos, they [would] 
came back and say, ‘And there’s another [death] from Florina’, ... That is, in that 
neighbourhood, in a single [small] neighbourhood, three or four lads [would 


3° A milk bar. 
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perish]. You get news, there was a war on, oh, so-and-so was killed, so-and-so 
was killed. Within our own village there were seven or eight lads who were killed 
at that time. 


Most directly, she lost her beloved brother, Peter, in the civil war — 
through a stray land mine. His death was a great loss and her grief 
still endures. The shadow of this tragedy is cast wide over her 
recollections. 

The percentage of single men in Greece dropped after the war and was 
significantly lower proportionately to women, making emigration an 
attractive option for some of them: 


Many lads had been killed and there were so many girls, so very many girls, adult 
girls. And that’s why the girls were forced [to emigrate] with the ICEM,*° with 
assistance. At that time [in] Australia there were jobs, and they brought the girls 
here. Some girls would say, ‘Let’s leave, let’s leave! What could their father do 
about his daughters? How could he marry them off? Besides, even if there were a 
few [eligible] men, they would ask for dowries, they would ask for cash too. How 
could a girl get married? 


Under these conditions, it became very difficult for young women 
to marry and for families to obtain a dowry. The relentlessness of war 
made life difficult. “The civil war started. Brothers against brothers. But 
what’s this, what’s going on? We have been freed from the ... from the 
foreigners, the Germans, and now we’re deep in it among ourselves, 
from within.’ 

Following the wars, the exit to Australia was to do with opportunity, 
employment and new beginnings. Sophia remembers young men leaving 
the village: 


Fifty lads went to Australia. And they could have waited but they said, ‘Since 
Australia will take us, let’s go and escape, here there’s war all the time. Until 
when will we have to wait for the job situation to recover’. It was only later that 
Germany opened up as well and [later] they went to Germany too. 


Sophia’s husband George was ‘spirited’ and excited about the adventure 
of migration. A boot maker, there were few job opportunities for either of 
them after the war. ‘To tell you the truth, I didn’t want to come [to 
Australia]. I didn’t want to come ... “PI go and stay two years”’, she had 
thought when she arrived in 1957 with her one-year-old daughter, Mary. 
Instead she remains after fifty years. 


4° Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration (ICEM), was established with 
that name in 1952. 
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Arrival in Australia 


Migration had its mixed blessings, but arrival was almost always a shock. 
For Sophia, arriving in the inner city suburb of Fitzroy, the harsh reality 
of the conditions of migration quickly hit home: 


I got very distressed. I was very distressed ... distressed because I was saying, 
‘What am I doing, going to live in a foreign country? I don’t really know where 
I am going. What am I going to?’ No language, no job, nothing. In a strange 
place. I came with a fork, nothing else, and with a ... packing case. “Turn on 
the light so I can see.’ I said when I first arrived [in our inner-city home]. What 
did I see? One house, three families inside it. And through the other door. 
Cobwebs! The floorboards were full of splinters. Ow! In Greece we might have 
been poor but our house was beautifully decorated. It was poorer, but it was 
clean. Here, oh my God! As soon as I turned on the light and saw it, without 
wanting to, my tears flowed. ‘Don’t cry, Sophia’, my husband said, ‘we will go 
back.’ I was crying because of the situation I was in. Where had I come? What had 
I done? And the next day I was supposed to go to work! 


These conditions made arrival and adjustment very difficult. There was a 
housing shortage after the war in Australia and sharing houses made for 
very cramped conditions. 


There were Greeks who had arrived earlier in Australia and bought large 
houses in the inner city, accommodating newly arrived immigrants like 
ourselves. These were big buildings there and the whole area was filled with 
New Australians. They would put three or four families of us together. And 
with things this way ... How was it possible for me to like Australia at this 
time? The conditions were so cramped and families shared rooms. You had 
to wait for your turn to cook [because] the other person was having a shave 
there. But what could you do? Where could you go? Where could you escape? 
We had so few options. 


Looking to move beyond these conditions, and despite the best inten- 
tions of assimilation policies, at a domestic level life was not so easy for 
the migrant. When seeking a property to buy in the eastern suburbs of 
Melbourne, this was the response Sophia met: 


Nobody would open their door to you, they would look at you like a stranger, an 
alien. And worse. One time, [ll never forget it, at a house auction, after we’d 
been here for quite a few years, we turned up at this property, and the owner 
looked at us and said, ‘Are these dagoes going to get my home, my palace?’ In 
other words, they so looked down on us. 


The Greek communities formed in ghettos in ways which the assimila- 
tionists would have disapproved. Even with support networks, Sophia 
was terribly home sick and missed Greece. She recalls 1957, the year 
she arrived: “That year I cried and cried, I was so distressed!’ There is 
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a strong sense that this migration was imposed, a forced situation that the 
war had precipitated. 


Yes, yes, you should not forget the war and its history, of course not. Why would 
you forget it? We were forced out — it wasn’t that we wanted to leave our 
homeland — it was from the many wars that we set out for a good future. We 
set out to come here and work and to go back. But it wasn’t easy to work and to 
leave and go back. 

Our generation, we had it very difficult. That is, our generation was hit very 
hard precisely because were born in wartime. We were born and grew up in 
wartime. You, your generation, was very lucky to be born and to grow up, as 
much as fifty, fifty-five years, there wasn’t a war. That’s what it was. You are 
luckier, you have got everything. 


While a stranger in Australia, there is, now time has elapsed, also a sense 
of being a stranger in Greece as well. 


That’s where my roots are. But now, even if you send me I can’t go there because 
I am a stranger among strangers. I’m in a foreign place because after fifty years 
people have gone, family members have passed away. Only the place has 
remained. 


And yet, it is Greece that has shaped and informed her. Even if the place 
she remembers no longer exists, it has instilled in her a particular culture 
and attitude. 


Greece — like the place where ever you are born, you don’t forget it — bear this in 
mind — whatever might happen. Because it is your culture, and that’s what it was 
and still is for us. It was not a rich country and we had less at a material level but 
we also had everything. But war forced us out and Australia gave us the future we 
could never have in Greece. 


Borrie was correct in his prediction that it would be difficult for post-war 
European migrants to shrug off their native language and culture, and 
that assimilation into Australian society by these groups would not really 
occur until the next generation. As Sophia says: 


But I can’t pretend to be an Australian. Because, look, it’s not because I don’t 
want to ... I just can’t. And any Australian will say to me, ‘Where are you from, 
from where? How can I reply, ‘I’m an Australian?’ Since I’m from a foreign 
country? 


KKKKKKKKK 


While on one hand the testimonies recorded here reveal that economic 
assimilation did work — these migrants are materially successful, com- 
fortable and at one level encapsulate the successes of migration — it is 
clear that on a social and psychological level assimilation for this gener- 
ation was more complicated. Memories of deprivation and violence have 
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haunted these post-war Greek immigrants and shaped them in ways that 
were not readily fathomable to Australians. Their own ‘Greek’ stories 
have not been easy to integrate into the new narrative of assimilation in 
Australia, and have been largely ignored except within their own families 
where they have been passed down to subsequent generations as ways of 
forging new and retaining old family identities. It is these mechanics — 
those that centre around the understanding and explaining of such 
formative experiences — which, more than any other factor, have perhaps 
served to reinforce this generation’s own sense of Greekness and separ- 
ateness from mainstream Australia. 


4 Politics and activism 


2 š è i 
There’s no winners in the war. No matter what they say, there’s no winners. 


Like myself, many Greeks coming to Australia they did not take the advice of 
the Australian authorities or the Greek authorities [that] once you come to 
Australia you dump your beliefs in the ocean and also your feelings for the 
country of origin.” 


If immigration implied multicultural activities within Australian society, then 
it is not the type Australia wanted. We must have a single Australian people.’ 


In the 1950s and 1960s, the Second World War remained vivid in 
people’s memories. Indeed, it could be said that the aftermath of war 
and its residue permeated, shaped and defined political life throughout 
this period. Part of this residue was hugely positive: hope for the future 
and a determination that nothing like this epic mid-century tragedy could 
ever happen again. But another, darker aspect was the Cold War politics 
of the day. The Korean War, the Communist referendum and other 
specific events of the 1960s such as the Cuban missile crisis gave focus 
to another foe, one just as dangerous and more surreptitious than the 
Nazis and their allies: Communism. Although Communists were largely 
a separate force that lay behind the Iron Curtain, with Communist 
parties on the ground at home it meant they were also an enemy within; 
one that in the popular political rhetoric of the day threatened to destabil- 
ise, undermine and potentially overturn, everything that all those in the 
West had fought for only a few years earlier.* 

This chapter concerns politics and activism and the political legacies of 
the war of the Greeks who migrated to Australia during this post-war, 


1 Interview with Peter Stamatopoulos, 11 February 2010, in possession of the author. 

2 Interview with George Zangalis, 10 May 2010, in possession of the author. 

3 Australian, 26 July 1969. 

4 Ann Curthoys and Joy Damousi (eds.), What Did You Do in the Cold War, Daddy? Personal 
Stories From a Troubled Time (Sydney: New South, 2014), pp. 7-11; David Horner, The 
Spy Catchers: The Official History of ASIO: 1949-1953, Volume 1 (Sydney: Allen and 
Unwin, 2014), pp. 177-204. 
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anti-Communist period. How did politics figure in the new world order 
of post-war Australia? Large numbers of the Greek migrants who came to 
Australia in the 1950s had been deeply affected by the German occupa- 
tion of their country and the civil war that followed. These experiences 
tended to have a polarising effect. In the case of the many Greeks who 
lived through the double horrors of German occupation and the civil war, 
coming to Australia was a chance to forget and start anew. For many of 
this earlier generation of post-war migrants the distance of Australia was 
not a tyranny, but a godsend; one part of leaving Europe was indeed to 
leave politics behind, and the further from that world the better. While 
some continued to talk of politics at home or in cafes, but generally 
eschewed any active involvement, others chose to step away from that 
divisive world altogether and concentrate on family and forging a new life 
in anew, fresh world. It is noteworthy that the interviewees in this chapter 
are men. For this generation of Greeks, political agitation in these years 
largely, although not exclusively, remained the domain of men. Although 
of course there were some female activists at this time, there was a defi- 
nite gender divide. Many of the Greek women migrating at this time were 
single, whose focus was to get a job, earn a living and eventually marry 
and have a family. Those with families aimed to build a family life. 

Still, there were others who became deeply involved in politics in their 
new home. 

Like many migrant groups at the time, large numbers of Greeks 
remained politically connected to their birthplace through political 
activism; they also had the desire to politically connect with Australia. 
While some of these people would eventually find their way into the 
mainstream parties, there were others who, especially in the early years 
of post-war migration and due to their war experiences, found a more 
natural home in the Australian Communist Party (CPA). One example 
is George Zangalis, who became a CPA member shortly after arriving in 
Melbourne in 1950. 

For Zangalis, there was never any question that his political beliefs and 
values would be transferred to his new country: 


Like myself, many Greeks coming to Australia they did not take the advice of the 
Australian authorities or the Greek authorities [that] once you come to Australia 
you dump your beliefs in the ocean and also your feelings for the country of 
origin ... We brought them here to Australia like the British did and many others 
and [we are] right to practice them here and of course learn and take on board 
what is best in the Australian situation. We came here still fighting for that better 
world.” 


> Interview with George Zangalis. 
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But, given the times, his involvement with the CPA immediately made 
him an object of interest to the authorities. The Australian Security 
Intelligence Organisation (ASIO) noted his interest in and influence on 
migrants. To them, Zangalis seemed to pose a double threat — a migrant 
who refused to assimilate politically and encouraged others to do likewise. 

In the mid 1960s, political issues both at home and abroad saw the 
continuing scrutiny of Greek-Australians by ASIO. Many became 
involved in the anti-conscription movement during the protests against 
the Vietnam War, but even larger numbers became concerned with the 
political situation in their country of origin following a coup by the Greek 
military in 1967. One organisation that provided a political platform for 
many Greeks during this time was the Committee for Restoration of 
Democracy in Greece, which mobilised support against the military 
dictatorship in Greece and which included political opposition in Aus- 
tralia. While both the Australian press and Australian politicians spoke 
out against the situation and the tactics of the right-wing junta, it was the 
activities of migrants, such as those involved in the committee, that 
caused the most concern, with security intelligence and those in conser- 
vative circles watchful and wary of their actions. 

The story of Greek migration in this period, shaped so much by war, 
invites many questions about political activism. To what extent should 
migrants be connected with the political issues in their homeland and at 
what point should they leave these behind? Should migrants bring the 
politics that they grew up with — that formed them — to their newly found 
home? Is it even possible to make that choice when you have emigrated 
somewhat unwillingly? What happens to individuals when their formative 
political, social and psychological experiences are denied in their adopted 
country? How do they cope with antagonism, from those among whom 
they live — both on an official and unofficial level? Perhaps nothing more 
exemplifies the push-pull of those who were forced to make choices, first 
about where they would live, and then about how they would live their lives, 
than the understanding that assimilation was just as much about political 
choices as it was about cultural practices and superficial appearances.° 
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© For an account of Greek involved in local politics, see Toula Nicolacopoulos and George 
Vassilacopoulos, ‘Platon: Adelaide’s Greek Workers’ League’, in E. Close, G. Couvalis, 
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George Zangalis: an active political life 


George Zangalis chose to lead an active political life in Australia. Born 
in 1931, his family became active during the German occupation. His 
brother joined the resistance at twenty-one; his father acted as a trans- 
lator for ELAS and was captured by the Germans. But it was not until 
Zangalis arrived in Australia that he joined the CPA. 

His own upbringing in Greece was deeply political. 


Every time I went back out of the village to go to school and come back I would 
be arrested by the National Guard and be [asked] ... where does your brother go? 
I had no idea where my brother was. The only person who knew something about 
it was my mother ... He found in herself the best supporter.’ 


Both he and his mother were beaten. They were both arrested in 1945 — 
‘beaten severely’ — and again in 1946. His mother was whipped with 
barbed wire. His mother fell on top of him to protect him. She died in 
1961, semi-paralysed because of the beating she had received. 

Zangalis came reluctantly to Australia, despite the experience of war 
and suffering at the time. 


It was not my own choice, let me tell you. I would have stayed in Greece, the 
same as anybody else. My father insisted that if I stayed in Greece and was called 
in the Army I would have finished up in a concentration camp or — renounce my 
family and their principles. And he didn’t want to put me in that position. 


He continues: 


I came by necessity. Nobody leaves their country nobody leaves their family. The 
British might do it for adventure [but for the Greeks and Italians] the songs of 
immigration are songs of loss of trauma of longing to go back ... of trauma... 
Where you were born leaves a wound and it always attracts you back there. 
However I came here to finish my studies if I could to become a civil engineer 
so I was going to school, college in the night. But I had to make a living. The only 
place I could go for work was GMH, General Motors ... If it wasn’t General 
Motors it was the abattoirs, the steelworks; it was the building industry or the 
railways. 


Zangalis’s entrée into politics in Australia was swift. 


I arrived in Melbourne on 15 February 1950, aged ninteteen and with a Left- 
wing background. It took me less than six weeks to be introduced to the 
Democritus League [a leftist labour group representing Greek workers] via a 
Cypriot fellow-worker at GMH, Adonis Panagis. He was a member of the 


7 Interview with George Zangalis; extracted quotations in this section come from this 
interview. 
8 Con K. Allimonos, ‘Greek Communist activity in Melbourne’, pp. 61-170. 
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League. After work, he took me to the League’s rented premises at 217a Russell 
Street, Melbourne.” 


He became active in other radical activities: 


Within here months of joining Democritus, I was elected ... to the committee of 
management. As I had a secondary education I was given the job of assisting with 
the League’s regular publication Democratic Bulletin. Shortly afterwards I was 
elected secretary. 1° 


He soon joined the Eureka Youth League (EYL)'' and, in 1951, he 
became a member of the Carlton branch of the CPA. Here he found an 
international community. ‘This was made up mostly of pre-war and post- 
war migrant Jews from Poland and France and their Australian 
partners ... It was indeed a most multicultural branch, before the word 
was coined’. This political community allowed an entrée for him into the 
political life of the country. It was a form of assimilation — through political 
agitation — one the government did not anticipate nor necessarily welcome. 
This political education became his network both socially and politically. 


This quick and early association with the Democritus League, the EYL and the 
CPA played the major role in shaping my immediate and future political, cultural 
and social life, as indeed was the case, from my personal knowledge, for hundreds 
of Greek and other migrants in Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide in the early 
1950s and subsequently. 


For those of his politics and background, the Communist Party was the 
‘natural’ choice of selection: 


For many of us, joining the Communist Party was but a natural course to follow if we 
were to be part of changing the world — the overwhelming call of our times. For us 
single males, with few relatives here, the Workers Leagues, their premises and 
activities became in fact our homes, the first schools of learning and engaging with 
Australia, the centre of spiritual and material support for each other and solidarity with 
the struggles of the Greek and Cypriot people and [those in] other parts of the world." 


This was his political home: 


The international outlook made it the only Party which migrants can belong or can 
work with. The Labor Party would not have us migrants.'* The Liberals — unless 


° George Zangalis, Migrant Workers and Ethnic Communities: Their Struggles for Social Justice 
and Cultural Rights (Melbourne: Common Ground, 2009), p. 123. 

10 Thid., p. 123. 

11 The Eureka Youth League was Communist Party of Australia’s youth organisation. See 

Audrey Blake, A Proletarian Life (Malmbsury: Kibble Books, 1984). 

Zangalis, Migrant Workers and Ethnic Communities, p. 124. 13 Thid., p. 124. 
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you are naturalised — you couldn’t get anywhere near [them]. But in the 
Communist Party we found a roof. The first generation of Greek, Italian and 
Yugolsav migrants we were politically active — they looked to the Communist 
Party. We were very militant — the Greeks — left or right were militant in our 
approaches. 


Yet, it seemed no one was free of a cultural agenda. 


Even Communists in the labour movement had this expectation that in order to 
be like us you have to become like us. And in becoming like us was like asking to 
change the colour of your hair and the colour of your eyes. The pre-war Greeks 
had given up to such “expectations”. They kept their Greek ... secret. They even 
changed their names — their surnames. We saw the pressure of assimilation from 
day one. 


Still, it was through the Greek CPA members that the Greek Workers 
and Educational Leagues, including the Democritus League, had been 
formed in Melbourne in 1936. The Atlas League followed in Sydney in 
1939; the Panhellenic Association in Adelaide in 1946; Palamas in 
Brisbane in 1960; Heraclitus in Wollongong and Socrates in Newcastle 
in the early 1960s. There is a long history of Greeks in political involve- 
ment that continues to be documented reflecting an engagement with 
Australian society and contributing to it.'° 

The Democritus League took up many causes related to issues and 
politics in Greece. It also served as a social club for many newly arrived 
Greeks; social functions and dances would raise funds for the organi- 
sation.” The league welcomed women and Zangalis notes that Kay 
Tsounis became the first woman secretary of any Greek association 
when she was elected as its secretary in 1962.'° The Annual Conference 
agenda of April 1962, states that the league was ‘looking for new recruits 
from both sexes immediately they arrive in Australia from Greece, and to 
recruit them into the Democritus League at an early stage, and before 
they become assimilated into Australian ideas’.'” The league was also 
supportive of employment of migrants and agitated the Citizenship 
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Convention, the annual convention held to bring various representatives 
with a range of interests in migration for that task.” 

In the late 1960s, Zangalis urged Greek migrants to become politically 
involved in political activities and in their community. But this could not 
be achieved unless ‘there is a more conscious departure from the attitude 
of “migrants ought to become MORE LIKE US” before we can really 
understand and assign them important tasks’.”’ Zangalis also argued that 
one needed to take into account the political background of migrants in 
order to understand their current politics. But he also warned that it was 
ill-advised to simply transfer overseas politics to the local environment: 


Political and industrial struggles involving migrants will produce better results if 
some thought is given to the overseas and inter-community affairs that at times 
occupy their minds and hearts. Greek migrants for instance are wrapped up 
now in the political battles in Greece. Overseas experiences and influences on 
the other hand, when not accompanied with knowledge of local conditions, 
produce mechanical comparisons that often result in erroneous conclusions 
and pessimistic moods. 


He pushed the case of migrants in a variety of forums — indicating the 
need for his colleagues to attend to their political interests and aspir- 
ations. In June 1967, he urged his colleagues at the National Congress of 
the CPA to develop a ‘new concept’ regarding migrants who initially had 
to speak English but now could speak their national languages.” He 
thought the Party should do more to assist migrants and ease the diffi- 
culties they faced when arriving in Australia. One could argue that for 
Zangalis this type of political engagement connected him with both the 
Greek community and Australian society. It also drew him into the 
attention of the government in ways that made him a focus for ASIO. 

According to an ASIO report, Zangalis, ‘spoke about migrants in this 
country and their position and the need for the Party to look into these 
problems, to go into the assimilation and integration of the migrants 
into the Australian way of life, to go into the need for the migrants to 
have and to hold their own cultural backgrounds and ideas, their national 
culture, and that these people be given help into the assimilation into 
the Australian way of life’. When the migrant came to Australia, ‘often 
the whole country was a big surprise’. The Party should do more to liaise 
with and understand the problems of migrants.” 
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But Zangalis believed that for those who were here to stay, the political 
struggles were not those in relation to Greece. There were rights to fight 
for in Australia and he considered these an important aspect of his 
political identity. There was a strong connection to Greece, but his 
political position was to also make Australian politics a focus for him. 


Our generation never lost touch with what was happening in Greece. But we 
weren’t absorbed. I think that was a good thing. We broadened our interests and 
our links with the community ... We had an argument amongst ourselves by 
the way. There were some Greeks who came here ... who saw themselves [as 
temporary citizens] we are in Australia to fight the cause of Greece and nothing 
else. Many of us would disagree ... ‘no’? many of us are not temporarily in 
Australia. We are here to stay and fighting for our rights here. It is more 
important than providing for solidarity. There is no conflict between the two. 
But we should be fighting for [rights] in Australia ... And by doing so we can 
build more support for democracy in Greece. 


Given this political engagement, how did he describe his identity? 
The ‘day will come when people will say we are Australians of Greek 
background. But I think right now it is important to say I am Greek- 
Australian. That is what I feel ... I always have a soft spot for the country 
of my birth. And it is not academic. I feel it. And there is nothing ... to 
be apologetic about it’. In writing this history, it was not only about 
recognising those who had ‘achieved’ or wrote something. It was about 
those ordinary people who made extraordinary history who should be 
recognised: 


I am concerned that this history that helped shape Australia’s multiculturalism at 
the grassroots level is not given sufficient attention. It is falling again victim of 
singing the praise of some people who made it so to speak — a professor here, a big 
business person there ... But what of the great mass of people who make history. 
Some people write about it, and that is important but who makes history? 
Ordinary people. Their stories are not being told and it is important they are 
told ... Greek-Australians historically found themselves leading the struggle for 
Australia to become a multicultural, multi-lingual nation, fighting if you like 
the theories and practices of assimilationism and White Australia we were up 
there — upfront.** 


These issues came to a dramatic turn when Zangalis’ challenged the 
government’s unwillingness to naturalise him. In the 1969 election, 
Zangalis had attempted to stand against Bill Snedden, the then Minister 
for Immigration, in the Federal electorate of Bruce. In his bid for citi- 
zenship he had also declared he was a Communist so that he could 
nominate as an endorsed Communist for the seat.” In response, 
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Snedden stated that it was Australian policy to refuse citizenship to 
Communists, or extremists on the right.” Zangalis, who had to that 
point lived in Australia for nineteen years, had been refused citizenship, 
Snedden said, because he was a ‘self-announced Communist.” 

Snedden was both anti-Communist and assimilationist. He was 


quoted in 1969: 


We must have a single culture. Those of different ethnic origins must integrate 
and unite in our community. If immigration implied multicultural activities 
within Australian society, then it is not the type Australia wanted. We must 
have a single Australian people. 


He was very public in his pronouncements that Australia should be 
monocultural. 


I am quite determined we should have a monoculture, with everyone living the 
same way, understanding each other, and sharing the same aspirations. We don’t 
want social pluralism.** 


While he thought that Australia ‘should have a positive aim of maintain- 
ing continental traditions amongst migrants’, this did place a ‘strain’ on 
the community. He stated that those closer to the dominant Anglo-Celtic 
culture would be more favoured. ‘I believe that a Sicilian labourer has a 
closer socio-economic background to ours than a labourer from Hong 
Kong, and has a much greater capacity to assimilate into our commu- 
nity.” Snedden also clarified that it was Government policy not to give 
Australian citizenship to Communists. ‘Citizenship’, he stated, ‘was a 
privilege only granted to people who the Government believed held views 
in the best interests of the community’. There was also a view that the 
Government refused to naturalise some Greeks and others to deter 
migrants from taking an active interest in politics.” 

Zangalis, who had also applied and been turned down for citizenship in 
1955, °° was not alone in his rejection. Two other Melbourne Greeks also 
claimed they were rejected for Australian citizenship because of their 
political beliefs, as they had been refused naturalisation several times. 
Denis Skiotis, a lecturer in physical chemistry at RMIT, had applied for 
citizenship but had been refused in 1956. Chris Mourikis, a journalist, 
was refused citizenship in 1959, 1962 and 1964.7! In 1958, Dr Jim 
Cairns, later a minister in the Whitlam Labor government, had taken up 
the plight of five Greek men who had struggled to achieve naturalisation 
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status, and he pursued their case.” These men included Zangalis, Skiotis 
and three others: Panayotis Gerondakis, Demetrios Gogos and Constan- 
tine Sarantis. Cairns had asked the Department of Immigration for the 
reports and grounds for rejection of their naturalisation. In Zangalis’s 
case, the reason given, in 1957 at least, was ‘adverse information’.** 

There were also other cases where migrants had been rejected, appar- 
ently for their political involvement, such as the case of John Sgro, former 
president of the Coburg branch of the ALP and a member of the party’s 
State committee for New Australians. Sgro arrived in Australia from Italy 
in 1952 and had later been refused naturalisation. His view was that this 
decision had been made on the basis of his role in organising demonstra- 
tions at the Bonegilla migrant camp. ** 

Zangalis was one of 405 migrants not accepted for citizenship on the 
grounds of being a security risk between 1949 and 1969. In total, the 
Government had turned down or had deferred 20,699 applications for 
citizenship during this period. The question is raised, why did the gov- 
ernment accept them in the first place if they did not think them worthy 
of citizenship? Clyde Cameron, the Labor shadow immigration leader, 
argued that taken to its logical conclusion, under this policy, the govern- 
ment would deny citizenship to anybody who did not agree with their 
policies. As long as they remained law-abiding, Cameron was alleged to 
comment, he would allow migrants to ‘become naturalised, whether they 
were communists, Nazis or anything else. But people who carried out 
subversive activities against Australia should be deported’. Stephen 
Nisbet, writing in the Age, reasoned that ‘why doesn’t the Government 
refuse citizenship to those who oppose individual policies it must think 
are “in the best interest of the Australian people” — such as censorship 
and State aid to private schools’. The argument was also put that ‘what 
justification is there for the Government to penalise communists when 
the 1951 referendum [which opposed the banning of the CPA] vindi- 
cated the Communist Party’s right to exist?’’® 

Zangalis found an unlikely supporter in the Catholic Worker, which 
editorialised that he had 


met the legal requirements for citizenship — residence, knowledge of the language, 
and a general acquaintance with citizens’ rights and responsibilities. He has 
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committed no crime that would debar him. He is a member of a local political 
party (the Communist Party of Australia) ... The present policy is all the more 
unjust since an Australian who joins a Communist Party (even the Peking brand) 
does not forfeit his citizenship rights. *’ 


Zangalis was also vocal in the Communist press regarding the plight of 
migrants. In an article in the Guardian, the Communist paper, he notes 
how migrants are scapegoats in the mainstream press, but that ‘Greek, 
Italian, Maltese and Cypriot workers are among the most advanced of all 
migrants in their political thinking and in their support of trade union 


struggles’. °*® 


Security intelligence 


George Zangalis’s security intelligence file is extensive. Zangalis was 
political enough for ASIO to have generated twenty-two volumes 
between 1952 and 1973 on his political activity. At the time of post-war 
migration, ASIO developed a close and extensive relationship with the 
Department of Immigration. After 1951, ASIO security officers worked 
closely with migration officials to monitor the activity of those considered 
a potential security risk.*’ Zangalis was seen as such a threat and was 
described in the following terms: 


[Zangalis] is continually observed at Communist functions and has been referred 
to in the “Guardian” newspapers on a number of occasions during the past five 
years. He participated in the May Day march of 1952, was a speaker at the 
Democratic Rights Council meeting at the Assembly Hall on 20.8.52, attended 
at Peace Quest Forum at Assembly Hall on 18.7.52 and in May, 1952, came 
under notice as being Secretary of the Democritus League.*” 


Throughout the 1950s and 1960s, it was noted that Zangalis was an 
active member of the Communist Party, and an active member of the 
Eureka Youth League, participated in May Day marches and was 
rejected for nationalisation. His travels were closely monitored, such as 
when he and three other Greeks sailed to the Fifth Word Festival of 
Youth in Warsaw in 1955 on board the MV Neptuna. His companions 
were Demetrius Condos, a mechanic and sprinter who intended to 
compete in the Games in conjunction with the Festival; Stephanos 
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Michael, a welder, Cypriot, middleweight wrestling champion and 
member of the Communist Party; and Costas Mournehis, also a member 
of the Communist Party.*’ Zangalis was prevented from travelling at the 
very last moment when his visa when cancelled. 

In 1960 his membership of the Democritus League was noted, along 
with other members of the League employed at General Motors Holden 
(GMH) Fishermans Bend Plant. The Democritus League itself attracted 
considerable attention, with ASIO recording its full membership in 
October 1960.** Zangalis’s membership of the Australian Soviet Friend- 
ship Society was also recorded,*’ as well as his attendance at meetings, 
his contacts and those who were in his circle.** 

In particular, there was attention paid to the ‘National Committee of 
the Greek Fraction of the C.P.A.’, of which Zangalis was a member. "° 
His activities and involvement in the CPA drew the response that 
in the event of an emergency his name would be on a list of aliens 
to be interned.*° It was precisely these activities and engagements — 
including attendance at conferences; holding positions within the 
party and attending meetings and training courses as well as his three 
referees (Basil Steffanon, John Morrison and Jack Lazarus) all ‘most 
active members of the Communist Party of Australia’ — that led to 
the Director-General of Security, Charles Spry, to reject his applica- 
tion for naturalisation.*’ Efforts by the CPA to organise Greeks in 
particular is especially mentioned in ASIO reports.“ The attempt to 
draw a closer cooperation between ‘alien and Australian workers’, 
especially by ‘inserting articles in foreign languages in all bulletins 
produced for factory circulation’, was advocated by Zangalis: 


The discussion which followed revealed that on the whole nothing was being 
done by any of the groups to further the plans made at the original meeting, with 
the exception of the Greek and Jewish minority movements. The discussion also 
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revealed that the Italian national group seemed mainly occupied with internal 
troubles, whilst the Macedonians were most apathetic.*” 


There was also a close reading of Zangalis’ journalism, especially his work 
against Prime Minister Menzies’ reelection in which he accused Menzies 
of promoting Cold War politics: ‘He is trying to bring McCarthyism with 
the hysteric, artistic, anti-communist threat, using a spy and criminal, as a 
means of adaption of Fascism in the Democratic Australia’.”° 

Zangalis took on the task of assisting unemployed migrants. In 1952, 
he called on the immigration office in support of immigrants who were 
unemployed and found it difficult to support their families.” In May 


1954, he spoke on the Yarra Bank. 


Migrants are not going to be used to break the conditions of the Australian 
workers, as is intended by the Menzies Government. We know that the 
Menzies Government is making use of some bad elements from Europe who 
are unable to live in their own countries, but they are few. We are the migrants. 
We are with you. Together we will win the ideal for which workers in all countries 
are marching today — a world of peace and happiness.” 


Zangalis was just one of thousands of people and organisations under 
ASIO surveillance. In terms of activities by Greeks, and even to do with 
Greece, ASIO’s records indicate that they had an avid interest in what was 
going on — including noting a widespread union support for the restoration 
of Greek democracy following the military coup in 1967. One leaflet seized 
by the authorities called for freedom for jailed unionists in Greece; restor- 
ation of democratic rights in Greece; and no persecution of Australian 
citizens.” The Greek Democritus League was also very closely followed 
and monitored by ASIO from its early beginnings. Most of the details that 
were collected were simply of the activities of the organisation. For 
example, it was noted that a poorly attended general meeting that was 
held in October 1966 had to compete with other activities for attendance: 
“This day there was soccer and other activities and no doubt that was 
where everybody was’.°’* Nonetheless, the Greek Democritus League was 
very carefully scrutinised at every level, and the discussions conducted at 
the next meeting on 25 November 1966 were meticulously documented.” 
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The Greek daily newspaper Neos Kosmos was also monitored and 
examined for its political articles and headlines, especially concerning 
the Vietnam War.’° The story that the Government was contemplating 
migrants for national service was covered in Neos Kosmos and anti- 
conscription meetings reported, such as a meeting at Unity Hall on 
15 May 1966, which was attended by approximately seventy to eighty 
Greeks. It was noted by ASIO officers that Neos Kosmos in June and July 
published strong anti-conscription and anti-Vietnam war propaganda. The 
anti-conscription campaign had begun in earnest in Australia by 1966. As 
a close ally of the United States, the Menzies Australian government 
introduced conscription in 1964, with the first battalion committed in 
1965 to the theatre of war. Conscription was introduced through the 
birthday ballot — a selective process of birthday dates which determined 
who would be called up for service.’ 

The war became increasingly unpopular and opposition to it eventu- 
ally escalated into a large-scale protest movement. The Greek Committee 
Against Conscription (sometimes ‘Greek Migrant Committee Against 
Conscription) became actively involved in an anti-conscription campaign. 
On 16 August 1966, Zangalis reported that 2,000 signatures had been 
collected outside football grounds and picture theatres to support a protest 
petition; at a mass meeting of Greeks at Richmond Town Hall on Sunday 
21 August 1966 was estimated by police to have had 500 to 600 attendees. ® 
A petition entitled ‘New Australians of every nationality, being called up for 
Military Service in Vietnam’ was also to be circulated at the factories’ and 
Zangalis organised for petitions to be circulated to the Railways Union.°° 

On the wharfs, Greek vessels also became a site of obstruction during the 
Vietnam War. On 18 April 1967, the ship Kentezkon was intercepted by the 
Seaman’s Union of Australia and others. The Greek consul complained 
that Zangalis had told the crew who were bound for Saigon that they would 
be used in the war against the Viet Cong as front-line soldiers. The consul 
had tried to reason with the crew who believed Zangalis.°' Apparently, 
two Greek seamen resigned, not wishing to go to Vietnam.°* The Tribune 
reported the incident and Greek seamen resisted sailing into a war zone.°” 
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ASIO attempted to ascertain the formation and structure of the Greek 
Committee Against Conscription. The prime-movers, speculated ASIO, 
were members of the Democritus League, and the senior members of its 
executive — Sidoropoulous, Gogos, Vlasopulous and Papadopoulos — 
were known to ASIO; it was concluded that ‘the activities of the com- 
mittee have kindled considerable interest within the Greek community 
of this particular issue’. The ASIO agent also reported on how a 
number of Greeks, when approached by Zangalis and asked to sign 
the petition, ‘refused to do so and when pressed, made an obscene 
statement’ to Zangalis and ‘accompanied this statement with a vulgar 
gesture’. Zangalis ignored this and ‘reminded the person responsible that 
their own brothers, or in the case of older men, their own sons may be 
conscripted for Military Service in Vietnam. The petition was a means to 
prevent this’. 

Like many of his country-men, Zangalis also retained an interest in 
politics in Greece, but his primary allegiance was now to Australia, the 
country to which he had committed himself for the future. However, for 
some Greek residents in Australia this interest in their homeland became 
deeper and more passionate when politics in Greece took a drastic turn in 
the 1960s. The Committee for the Restoration of Democracy in Greece 
became the vehicle for many of those living in Australia who wished to 
highlight and protest against the oppressive nature of the political regime 
in their home country. 


Committee for the Restoration of Democracy in Greece: 
politics in a transnational world 


For many Greeks who came to Australia during the post-war era, 
Greek politics was remote and became increasingly identified with the 
past. For others, the military junta that assumed power in 1967 and the 
dictatorship that controlled Greece for the next seven years became a 
point of political agitation. A group known as the Committee for the 
Defence of Democracy in Greece was founded in 1965 in response to a 
political crisis that had seen the centre-right moderate George Papan- 
dreou step down from the presidency. Following a military takeover 
two years later, the group became known as the Committee for the 
Restoration of Democracy in Greece (CRDG). As well as acting as a 
lightning rod for Australian Greeks to voice their anger at the political 
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situation in their homeland, the committee also sought to engage 
Australian politicians and trade unionists to add their weight to oppos- 
ing the junta. 

In the post-war years, Greece had not necessarily identified or repre- 
sented as a politically volatile regime to the outside world. In the early 
1960s it was seen as a desirable destination for holiday-makers; one 
rendered even more exotic and intriguing by its adoption of bohemian 
writers such as Charmian Clift and George Johnston as their home. The 
idyllic life of Clift and Johnston caught the imagination of the press, and 
the island of Hydra was seen as an ideal writers’ retreat, depicting it as 
perfect for children and with a low cost of living. Journalist Ruth Scriber 
described her stay on the island as idyllic, where she and her family learnt 
‘an appreciation of calm ways and basic values’.°° It was also the land 
where the glamorous went on holiday.°’ Clift and Johnson’s return to 
Australia in 1967 made headlines; they were homesick, and the island 
was changing — Clift wrote that they ‘unwittingly started a sort of cult, 
since other foreigners followed our example and bought houses too, and 
our quiet, cheap, remote little island became very fashionable and not 
really very cheap or even quiet any more’.°° But even into the early 1970s 
Greece continued to hold a charm and magic as a tourist destination. 
One travel writer eulogised the ‘sunlit splendour of Greece’.°” Its magic, 
too, was encapsulated through the exoticism of archaeological excav- 
ations. In 1968, the first archaeological expedition from the University 
of Sydney headed to Greece. ’° 

The representation of an idyllic Greece contrasted with the harsh 
reality of life for most of its inhabitants. In the aftermath of the wars, 
the population had to deal with an under-developed infrastructure, 
incompetent administration and gross divisions between rich and poor. 
The years between 1950 and 1967 had seen a series of right-wing 
governments rule the country. There was still strong animosity between 
the right and the left in the wake of the civil war, and great fear on the part 
of the right of a Communist takeover. This became especially marked 
after the election of a centre-right party, led by Georgios Papandreou, 
at the end of 1963. Amidst a background of political unrest, King 
Constantine II forced Papandreou’s departure in 1965, and then formed 
a series of interim governments. In April 1967, a group of military 
officers who had been involved in the civil war as nationals and were 
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firmly anti-communist overthrew the last of these governments and 
declared martial law.” 

Led by Colonel George Papadopolous, the Regime of the Colonels, as 
the junta was known, swiftly clamped down on democratic freedoms, 
rescinding eleven articles of the constitution. There followed in quick 
succession the dramatic dissolution of political parties; prohibition of 
political activities; and the banning of free press. The regime suspended 
human rights and representative government. There were immediate 
house arrests of journalists; civil servants were forced to sign declarations 
of loyalty to the government; while others, largely known Communists, 
were detained without trial or exiled to remote islands.’ The colonels 
remained in power until 1974. 

In Australia, the press, both left and mainstream, were vocal in their 
response. ‘It is unfortunate, regrettable and wrong’, noted the Age, ‘for 
the Australian Government not to make a protest against the destruction 
of parliamentary democracy in Greece’. The one thing the Greeks do 
not want again, noted one correspondent for the left-wing cultural 
magazine Outlook, was another civil war. The most able amongst them 
was Colonel George Papadopoulos, whose intelligence ‘is clouded by his 
fanatical anti-Communism; he has the reputation of seeing a Red plot 
in every brief-case’. Under the Regime of the Colonels, ‘strikes were 
banned, trade unions, guilds, student organisations, and sports clubs’. 
‘It looks like the beginning of a long, tough, sad struggle’, warned the 
correspondent. ‘All help from Australia and elsewhere gratefully 
received’. ‘* 

Denis Skiotis described the swift response from certain Greeks 
in Australia: the formation of the Committee for the Defence of 
Democracy in Greece, protests, a demonstration, a 24-hour vigil, letters 
to the newspapers and the collection of signatures were all organised. 
The CRDG wrote to King Constantine protesting against the ‘violation 
of the Constitution and democratic rights in Greece’.’” Skiotos pointed 
out that: 
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The response of the majority of the Greeks has been to passively support 
Papandreou as evidenced by their talk at work and in the coffee-houses. Only a 
few hundreds out of the 35,000 Melbourne Greeks have actively supported 
this cause. 


Why did not the Australian Greek community take more action initially? 
Skiotis believed there were two reasons. Firstly, that ‘many are intimi- 
dated by the continuously stated threat in the right-wing Greek (press) 
that migrants participating in politics or union activities will be deported’. 
The second, he thought, was the adoption of the Australian lifestyle. 
Many Greeks, he lamented, ‘have adopted the good-old “Australian Way 
of life”. Instead of participating in politics they prefer to spend their time 
“perfecting the house” or “cutting the lawn”’.’° 

This all changed with the coup. On 24 April 1967, three days after the 
military took over, 1,000 Greek Migrants assembled at the Richmond 
Town Hall in Melbourne. Amongst the resolutions was a demand for 
‘the democratic Australian people and their organisations to give max- 
imum support to the struggle for democracy in Greece’. Petitions con- 
tinued to the Prime Minister calling for the Australian Government to 
release all political prisoners in Greece, and the restoration of consti- 
tutional and democratic rights, and that the Australian government take 
steps to ‘prevent further intimidation of Greek migrants in Australia by 
representatives of the military dictatorship in Greece’.’’ 

The Committee for Defence of Democracy in Greece, now renamed 
the Committee for the Restoration of Democracy in Greece, soon gained 
momentum in Australia, drawing together Greeks from a range of 
political perspectives. Branches of the organisation were established in 
Brisbane, Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide. The Brisbane branch in 
particular targeted holiday-makers to Greece from a British pamphlet: 


‘Don’t see Greece on Your Way over’ 
Danger! Dictatorship! 


Thinking of going to Greece in 1968? ... DON’T The Greek people ask us to 
stay away. Every dollar we take to Greece finances their oppressors. The country 
is ruled by a handful of army officers who seized power at gunpoint ... THE 
DICTATORS DESPERATELY NEED YOUR MONEY TO SURVIVE. 
REMEMBER, GREECE IS NOT THE HAPPY, FRIENDLY COUNTRY 
THAT IT WAS ... BUT STAYING AWAY FROM GREECE YOU 
RENDER GREAT ASSISTANCE TO THE GREEK PEOPLE AND TO 
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THE CAUSE OF OUR STRUGGLE FROM THE RESTORATION OF 
DEMOCRACY TO ITS BIRTHPLACE. ® 


The South Australian branch highlighted the wider question of demo- 
cratic rights: 


In this pamphlet, we have tried to show why the Free World is vitally concerned 
with the fate of Greek democracy ... Only by taking the strongest possible stand 
against the present regime in Greece will the Free World both protect itself and 
preserve its honour and its dignity. Only by taking such a stand will the Free 
World have shown itself to be worthy of the name.”” 


The Premier at the time, Don Dunstan, supported the cause: 


We cannot afford reverses to the democratic ideal, either in our own country or in 
any other country where democracy ought to operate. 

In Australia, we must support, as far as we can, the Greeks in exile who are 
prepared to organise to see that the junta is overthrown as soon as possible. We 
must give whatever support we can to Greeks still in Greece who are fighting the 
continuance of the present regime and who are fighting for the restoration of 
democratic freedoms. We can help by making representations to our government 
to bring whatever pressure it can to bear against the present regime in Greece, by 
focusing public attention on the situation, and by raising funds, where necessary, 
to help those who have suffered from the regime, and their families, and those 
who are prepared actively to fight for the cause of Greek democracy.°° 


The Sydney branch made their aims clear: 


Withdrawal of all foreign troops from Greece 

Reconciliation and cessation of civil war 

Free and unfettered democratic elections in Greece 

Material and medical assistance to Greek democrats, their dependents, and 
their victims of the civil war.*! 


The CRDG was especially keen to highlight the point that they them- 
selves were not intending to create political disturbance in Australia or to 
intervene in the political turmoil in Greece. Its aim was to ‘enlighten’ the 
Australian public and to seek Australian support for the cause. It was 
not a political committee. Its wish, however, was to gain the support 
of all Greek migrants, irrespective of their political beliefs, and to put 
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pressure on the Australian government to bring ‘direct or indirect pres- 
sure upon the militarist Junta for Free elections in Greece and for the 
release of ALL political prisoners’. Support for democracy in Greece 
also strengthened democracy in Australia. ‘As far as members of our 
Committee are concerned, we believe that the word DEMOCRACY has 
only one meaning. If we seek the Restoration of Democracy in Greece, 
we also only support and respect Democracy in Australia, our country 
of adoption’. 

The response to the Greek crisis was one of support from the Labor 
Party. A resolution from the ALP Federal Conference in 1967 was clear 
in its backing: 


The Labor Party deplores at all times the overthrow of Democratic Parliamentary 
Institutions by Military Force and therefore condemns the military coup in 
Greece ... deplores the imprisonment of citizens for political opinions the 
imposition of censorship and the repressive measures against trade unions and 
other Democratic organisations. 


In particular, the Party also ‘deplores the business and employment pres- 
sure on Greeks in Australia who have protested against these events in 
Greece’.*? 

The Liberal Party’s position was rather different. In 1967, it refused to 
allow a visa to admit Dr N. Nikolaidis, the leader of the Greek Centre 
Unity Party, to come to Australia to discuss the political turmoil in 
Greece. Snedden, the Immigration Minister, stated in a letter to Victor 
Nollis from the Committee for Restoration of Democracy in Greece that 
Nikolaidis was to attend a conference convened with the specific object- 
ive of ‘discussing the overthrow of the Greek Government’. Snedden 
continued that it would be wrong in principle and inconsistent with 
international courtesy that the Australian Government should facilitate 
visits to Australia, having as their stated objective the discussion of the 
overthrow of another Government. Further, on a more local matter, 
Snedden pronounced, “The Government has also been concerned to 
avoid the stirring of dissension amongst the Greek settler community in 
Australia by external influences to which such a visit may contribute.’”* 

The president of the CRDG, Victor Nollis, was quick to deny that the 
intention was to overthrow the Greek government or that there would 
be any civil disturbance. It was impossible, in any case, for a ‘democratic 
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committee such as ours, could not “overthrow” a foreign Government 
by the use of force or any other such militarist methods’, he said. The 
belief of the committee was firmly in support of a democratic system, 
which crossed political lines. Rather than aim to ‘overthrow’ a govern- 
ment, their aim was in fact to support democracy: ‘we still believe that 
the word ... “Democracy” has an identical meaning for all demo- 
crats, whether they are Liberals, Labor, Democratic Labor or ordinary 
Australian citizens like us. They as a committee, could not overthrow 
a government.””” 

Nollis positioned the arguments in terms of enjoying the privileges 
of Australian democracy, freedom of expression and civil rights, and 
for all citizens to enjoy such rights. He did not believe that they were 
stirring up trouble with regards to the local Greek community, but rather 
highlighting the importance of democratic rights for all: 


[W]e believe that every Australian citizen, whether of Greek descent, or 
otherwise, is quite capable of forming his own opinion on the question of 
‘Democracy’ now practiced in Greece and comparing this with the democratic 
freedom we enjoy in Australia, our country of adoption. 


Nollis went further in expressing his gratitude towards Australia, and the 
model of democracy Australia upheld for all around the globe: 


We Greek settlers are indebted to Australia and the Australian nation, for 
accepting us, and we feel that just as any other Australian citizen, we can share 
the rights of freedom of speech, assembly and the right to express our Political 
views with due regard to law and order. This is the essence of the Australian 
democratic life. 


This echoed two facts: that the right of ‘dissent and disagreement’ could 
therefore not be considered the right of a few, and that there was dissen- 
sion within the Greek community in Australia. Nikolaidis’s visit would in 
fact unite all Greeks in Australia who supported a democratic govern- 
ment in their motherland, and Nikolaidis would learn more about the 
democratic institutions in Australia.*° 

Nollis was right to suggest that there was dissension within Australia, 
but how the Greek community was divided on this question was not 
so simple. Just as those on the CRDG - those who were opposed to 
Nikolaidis’s visit — believed it was the correct decision, the Greek Ortho- 
dox church in particular held a counter-line on this issue, which no doubt 
influenced Snedden’s decision. The church believed that the political 
order in Greece had successfully prevented a Communist takeover and 
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that the present regime was taking Greece towards the right future. 
Those who held this view believed that the visits of ‘unauthorised people 
in the future, whose sole aim would be the creation of unrest and 
disturbance among the peace loving and law abiding Greek Australians 
will meet a similar and deserved fate’.*’ 

A level of hostilities did play out in Australia. The CRDG believed 
that the representatives of the Greek junta, such as the Greek ambas- 
sador and the Greek consuls, were responsible for harassment tactics. 
There were accusations of the blackmail and intimidation of business- 
men who advertised in particular Greek newspapers. Denis Skiotis, the 
assistant secretary of the CRDG, appealed to the Australian people and 
their leaders, who ‘will not tolerate such offensive acts in their country 
by people who are not answerable to the Australian laws because of 
diplomatic immunity’. Consuls had also advertised in daily newspapers 
regarding tourism, but according to Skiotis, ‘Does it occur to these 
people that some prospective tourists are sensitive enough to object 
visiting the cradle of democracy while the fascist blackshirts are 
in power?’ 

Shop — the weekly commentary published by the Melbourne Univer- 
sity Labor Club — reported how Greek envoys were intimidating Greek 
migrants in Australia. It stated that: 


Greek diplomats are attempting to bring fascism to the Greek migrants living in 
Australia. These diplomats are trying to interfere with the democratic freedom of 
migrants living in this country. ”® 


The publication argued that the appropriate course of action for the 
Australian Government was to be more interventionist. It should stop 
payments back to Greece by migrants living in Australia, which was a 
considerable amount of money. While this was undesirable, it needed to 
be done if the Greek government continued to interfere with Australian 
residents. 

Freedom of speech was also a theme taken up by CRDG. At the third 
public meeting in 1968 Nollis reminded the crowd that 


from the time any Greek migrant sets foot on Australian soil, he is protected by 
the laws of the Australian Government. Never forget that under Australian and 
British Laws, you are entitled to free speech.*” 
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The CRDG became very active in working on behalf of Australians in 
Greece. One such example was the case of Antonios Vrettos, a natural- 
ised Australian, who was arrested in Athens and his passport seized, and 
on whose behalf the committee asked the Federal government to inter- 
vene, which they did successfully. 

The campaign against the Greek dictatorship gained momentum in 
Australia and was supported by several organisations. This included 
various unions and senators such as Labor parliamentarians Frank Crean 
and R. A. Clarey, the Australian Railways Union, The Boilermakers and 
Blacksmiths’ Society of Australia, The Clothing and Allied Trades 
Union of Australia, and Amalgamated Engineering Union.”° Most dra- 
matically, the ship the Patris which was part of the Greek based shipping 
company, the Chandris Line, was banned from docking by the Australian 
Seaman’s Union. The Chandris Line’s representative in Melbourne was 
angry at the action. The ships’ captain, J. L. Anaud, was reported as 
saying, ‘We don’t run the Greek Government. Does the Seamen’s Union 
expect to oust it? Crew members had to block-and-tackle the gangways to 
allow 600 passengers to disembark and board’.”' 

The different views found expression in the Australian press. In a letter 
to the editor, J. N. Zigouras wrote saying the CRDG commended the 
‘action of the Seaman’s Union in boycotting the Patris and other Greek 
ships in support of the release of Greek trade-unionists’. He added that 
while it was strictly correct that the Chandris family did not run the Greek 
Government, the family ‘was one of the first to publicly support the military 
junta when it seized power in Greece in April, 1967. The Chandris family 
continues to strongly support the military junta . . . In fact it is the darling of 
the Greek junta’. Zigouras went on to state that the Chandris Line in 1967 
‘cancelled advertisements in any Greek newspaper in Australia which 
opposed the military junta’. The actions such as those by the Seamen’s 
Union, Zigouras believed, were the only way in which the military junta of 
Greece could be thrown out. Such actions by countries like Australia were 
crucial in pressuring the Greek junta to release imprisoned trade unionists. 
There was, it was true, an inconvenience to passengers but this was trifling, 
he argued, ‘compared to the murders, bashings, tortures and imprison- 
ments the military junta has inflicted ... on its opponents’.”” 

The Greek consulate replied, arguing that in fact this was a figment of 
the imagination of the opponents of the regime. D. Kotoulas, the press 
attaché from the Royal Consulate of Greece, believed that the opponents 
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of the revolution had only caused the slightest harm to the regime, evi- 
denced by the fact that Greece ‘enjoys a world-wide respect such as it has 
never had during the past 50 years’. He cited the increasing numbers of 
vessels that had visited Greece and the release of deportees and detainees. 
He accused Zigouras of ‘imaginary accusations’, ‘proving the existence of 
an imagination with sadistic tendencies, such as deaths under torture, 
tragic disfiguration or disappearances’. These are ‘sheer fabrications’.”’ 

At this time, ASIO covered several public meetings of the CRDG. In 
May 1967, a ‘very large number of Greeks’ gathered at the Richmond 
Town Hall, where ‘a crowd was forced to stand at the back and sides of 
the hall’. The meeting was opened by observing a two minute silence ‘in 
respect of Greeks killed in the recent Military coup’. Letters of apology 
were read from Clyde Holding, the then leader of the Victorian Labor 
Party, Arthur Calwell and Jim Cairns. Gordon Bryant, another leading 
member of the ALP, reassured Greeks living in Australia that they were 
safe from any retribution. Bryant asserted that Greeks living in Australia 
were protected by law and free to speak as they wished. They could not 
be intimated by Greek officials and should report this if they were so. The 
Seaman’s Union of Australia pledged to ban cargo in and out of Greece 
until democracy was restored.”* 

There were also public protests against the junta. Demonstrations 
were closely monitored by ASIO, and a demonstration was observed 
on the 27 April 1967. About 120 were in attendance, ‘most of whom 
carried placards, some being written in Greek and others in English with 
such words as “King Constantine the dictator of Greece”, ‘Restore 
democracy in its birthplace’. Many of the placards had the swastika 
superimposed on them.” There was a close monitoring of members; 
political differences and exchanges were documented. Another demon- 
stration took place on the 27 May 1967 outside the Greek Consulate in 
Melbourne attended by 200 people in protest against the coup. Labor 
politician Jim Cairns spoke and pamphlets were handed out urging those 
attending to form a coalition in support of Democracy in Greece.”° The 
Greek Consul refused to meet the delegation. 

Between 1972 and 1974, several events took place that further high- 
lighted the political issues in Greece: the visit of the composer and 
musician Mikis Theodorakis to Australia in 1972; the Athens 
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Polytechnic Uprising in 1973; and the arrival in Australia of Andreas 
Papandreou, who had been incarcerated under the rule of the colonels 
while his father Georgios Papandreou was put under house arrest. 

Theodorakis arrived in Australia in 1972. His visit ignited further 
discussion and debate about the Greek junta and also the role of 
Greek-Australians in the political debates and discussions in their home- 
land. Theodorakis was explicit about his own political views. In March 
1972, he observed how the Second World War ‘has not ended yet for the 
Greek people. Greeks are fighting for the same ideals. But this time we 
have not the same friends or the same enemies.’ It was through art and 
through music that resistance in Greece had been filtered and under- 
stood. His concerts were his attempt to try and communicate with the 
Greeks in Australia. ‘In my concerts I am trying to get in touch with the 
people’, he noted, ‘I can tell you that no country, no power, is decisively 
on the side of the Greek people. But we do not lose our courage’.”’ 
On the position of Greek Australians, Theodorakis was especially vocal. 
He observed how 


Greeks are second-rate citizens in Australia. It is enforced on them by the 
economies of the country. It happens to Greek migrants in West Germany, too. 
They want a sub-proletariat so they can have cheap labour. 


His aim was to seize Greece back from the military junta, and entice 
Greeks back to Greece, including those in Australia. He reported a 
certain nostalgia amongst Greeks, but also a sense of despair for their 
home country. In Australia, there is a fondness for Australians — ‘those 
that I have talked to say Australians are good people, and kind, but we are 
a different people’. What he meant by that was that they had more in 
common with each other and therefore stayed together, and ‘why they 
lived [together] in quarters’. However, the Greek-Australian was a new 
breed — the Greeks here are neither Australian nor Greek: ‘we have 
created [a] new monster ... a phenomenon’.”® 

In August 1973, the Herald reported increasing unrest and anxiety 
within the Greek community in Australia. It stated that members of the 
Greek community who opposed the military junta insisted ‘not only that 
pressures are applied on migrants here, but that from time to time these 
are directed by visiting representatives of the Greek Central Intelligence 
Agency (KYP) or their agents’. Zigouras and Skiotis in a joint statement 
said that there had been a ‘climate of fear among Greek migrants in 
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Australia since 1967 when the junta seized power in Athens’.”” This came 
to a head in November 1973 when a student uprising, which involved 
tanks rolling into the Athens Polytechnic, culminated in bloodshed. 

The CRDG agitated strongly for the Australian government to make 
a stand. The committee resolved to send a deputation to Canberra 
to appeal to the Australian government to condemn the situation in 
Greece and to recall the Australian Ambassador from Athens. A demon- 
stration and a twenty-four hour hunger strike was held outside the Greek 
consulate. Appeals were made to the trade union movement in Australia 
to apply sanctions against the Greek shipowners and the Olympic Airline — 
notorious supporters of the junta. 

Another incident that ignited political exchanges and tension was 
the visit of Andreas Papandreou to Australia in 1974. Papandreou 
had returned to Greece in 1959 after living and studying abroad and then 
served under the prime ministership of Konstantinos Karamanlis. He 
assumed several positions in the economic development portfolio. 
In 1963, his father Georgios Papandreou became the Greek prime 
minister, advocating a more independent policy from the United States. 
Towards this end he sought the removal of officers who were opposed to 
democracy. Papandreou also sought to sack the defence minister. King 
Constantine refused to accept this and forced Papandreou’s resignation. 
Greece entered a period of political polarisation and instability, which 
ended with the military coup. When the Regime of the Colonels seized 
power in April 1967, Andreas was incarcerated and his father, Georgios, 
was put under house arrest. Under heavy pressure from American aca- 
demics and intellectuals, such as John Kenneth Galbraith, a friend of 
Andreas since their Harvard days, the military regime released Andreas 
on condition that he leave the country. Papandreou moved to Sweden with 
his wife, four children, and mother. There he accepted a post at Stockholm 
University. In Paris, while in exile, Andreas Papandreou formed an anti- 
dictatorship organisation, the Panhellenic Liberation Movement (PAK), 
and toured the world rallying opposition to the Greek military regime. 
Papandreou held the Central Intelligence Agency responsible for the 
1967 coup and became increasingly critical of the United States.'°° 
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Papandreou’s visit to Australia in 1974 aroused great support and 
mobilisation from unions, the left and Labor politicians. He also spoke 
at the Australian National Press Club on 16 April 1974. He had been 
invited to visit Australia by Queensland ALP Senator George Georges 
and the CRDG, which organised support and finances from a range of 
sources for his visit. These included the Monash Association of Students, 
Clothing and Allied Trades Union of Australia, Australian Railways 
Union, Amalgamated Metal Workers Union, Food Preservers Union 
of Australia, Greek Students and Graduates Association of Victoria, 
and the Union of Australian Women. Amongst the individual politicians 
who were supportive were Ted Innes (ALP Member of the House of 
Representatives, Melbourne); J. L. Cavanagh (Minister for Aboriginal 
Affairs); and Manfred Cross (ALP Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, Brisbane). The Union of Australian Women articulated the pos- 
ition of most of these organisations: ‘We applaud the struggle of the 
Greek Resistance movement and with you, look forward to an early 
return of true democracy to the country where it originated’. °! Prime 
Minister Gough Whitlam honoured Papandreou’s visit with a formal 
dinner, but the Greek embassy was directly hostile. +°? 

Papandreou’s family history reflected the history of Greece and its 
engagement with war. His grandfather and father were both embroiled 
in military campaigns. The reception in Australia once again reflected how 
at the public level, Australian-Greek relations were embraced and given 
credence. Whitlam embraced the migrant vote and his Greek friend and 
ally. But as we have seen, such good will hadn’t always been shown by 
governments. Both at a governmental and domestic level, Greek migrants 
to Australia had not always been subject to such encouragement and 
support. While Australia had opened its doors to migrants, it had accom- 
modated little to understanding them. The traumas of war and civil war 
were unknown to most Australians who had no thoughts of sympathy nor 
understanding of how these memories could translate into political action. 


KKKKKKKKK 


Politics, history and transnationalism: the Greek 
Resistance Fighters’ League 


Peter Stamatopolous recalls when he arrived in Australia in 1956, he 
travelled to the migrant camp Bonegilla and then up to Longreach, 
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Central Queensland. He taught himself English, but he found Australia 
was a society with little tolerance at that time: 


Yes, it was a racist country, Australia was. The attitude of the people then was 
that it’s only Australia and the only language is English. Anything else comes 
from the outside world. It’s an extra-terrestrial more or less. The attitude of 
these people changed, and not completely, it’s changed when the air travel 
started [when] in a few hours they were in another country and they saw how 
people lived elsewhere. Pll tell you one instance, when some friends of mine 
and myself, we were living in Richmond at the time, and we had a party. 
I wasn’t married at the time. We were all single blokes. We had a little party 
and we run out of beer. It was about 5 o’clock, half past five, and the pubs 
used to close at 6. Six o’clock, that’s it! Those days it wasn’t a separate bottle 
shop. You used to go through the barman and order a few bottles of beer.'°° 


So his friends ventured to the pubs: 


‘Let’s go get some beer before the pubs close’. Alright, we go down to the pub. 
I think it was about quarter to six or something like that when we got to the pub. 
There was about ten or fifteen Aussies there, all of them about six or seven glasses 
in front of them, drinking them. Because they had bought them before six, they 
gave them time to drink them, but you couldn’t order after six. You see, that was 
the law. And we come in there, and when we got in front of the barman, he said: 
‘What can I do for you? Then my friend asked me in Greek, how many bottles 
should we buy? When they heard us speaking Greek, they all got up: “You bloody 
wogs! Pf! Out of the door. No beer, nothing! 


Nevertheless, he encouraged his family to migrate: ‘I brought my brother 
and two sisters here. And one sister was left out. I said we were six: three 
brothers and three sisters. One brother was killed, by an unexploded shell 
which he tampered with’. 

Stamatopolous had experienced extreme brutality during the war and, 
as a child, had seen unthinkable horror. 


Look, I’ve seen things in my life that you that were born here would never believe. 
Pve seen them playing football with human skulls. Human heads, not skulls! 
Complete heads! When they killed these partisans at the end, they cut their heads 
off, they chopped their heads, decapitated them and bring them in the village 
squares and played football with them, and all kids watching. 


Despite, or perhaps because of, Stamatopolous’ terrible wartime experi- 
ences, his politics remain with him, and the memories of the past inform 
his present. 
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And yet, his ‘Greekness is not definitely defined by a politics. My Greek- 
ness is defined because of my roots. As I said, I was born there, it’s a root 
that I’ve got. I can’t discount that’. 

Given this history and this past, it was important to keep the memory 
alive of the past and past battles, so in 1979 he formed The Greek 
Resistance Fighters’ League. This is an organisation that brings together 
those who fought in the resistance and their families. 


Well, the ideals of that is that we want to portray the catastrophic results of the 
war to the young generation, we want to let them know that war in any case does 
not pay. There are no winners in the war. No matter what they say, there are no 
winners in wars. 


It aims at 


keeping the history alive, portraying to the young generation what war is like, one 
aspect, and the other: we’ve got to keep our history, because they are trying, in 
Greece and everywhere now, and in the European Union, they are trying to 
defame the real history. 


Another member of the organisation is George Tsoukanaras,'°* who 
begins my interview with him by saying that when I hear his story, I will 
be surprised to hear that he is alive. Born in 1921 in Lagkadia of Grevena, 
he served as a member of ELAS and was an andartes. The youngest of 
three children, his brother died in the Greek Civil War; his sister died in 
1947, leaving one child, his niece. His parents had also passed away 
before he was a teenager. Such circumstances led him to consider 
suicide. 


I had decided to commit suicide, because ... there was no-one left. But my sister- 
in-law really gave me a thing. My sister-in-law realised what I was planning. I had 
planned to commit suicide. There was no need for me to stay. And she comes, 
she shakes me: ‘George, think very carefully about what you’re planning. You 
have this little one here. You are both its uncle and its father until it grows up.’ ... 
I said No! I will stay, I said, for this little one. 


George, a carpenter, travelled to Australia in 1962. But he did so reluc- 
tantly and with an enduring sense of loss for Greece: 


When I was at an age when I could enjoy my youth, I was going around the 
mountains of Greece in hardship. Once we had liberated my country, then there 
was no room for me to live it, to enjoy it and I came to Australia to live the rest of 
my life here. A curse upon those responsible and, who displaced the Greek people 
[from their homeland]. My beloved Greece, I do not forget you. 
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Like Stamatopolous, the past and history is important to him and he has 
documented his life story. He is also part of the Greek Resistance 
Fighters’ League so the histories are not forgotten and 


so that we can pass on to the Greeks over here, what we did back then, what we 
contributed/offered. Yes. That’s our aim.That’s why we come together every so 
often to celebrate, for instance ... a variety of battles. Yes. We celebrate these 
events so that we will not be forgotten and so that the Greek community here 
will get to learn who we were then. Now you might ask who were we? There are 
only two or three of us. The rest now are relatives and their children, or others. 
[We are trying] to interest the younger generation.’ 


Tsoukanaras was not alone in wanting to make these kinds of connec- 
tions. Despite the fact that they may not have been well-received in post- 
war Australia, either by the local community or by those in authority, 
many Greek migrants wanted to remain politically active and to be a 
part of an international community. Plutarch Delianis’ experiences 
exemplify those of many who were involved in the terrible decade 
of war in Greece and who were torn between their new home and 
their old. 

Like many others, Delianis had suffered greatly during war time. Born 
in Tropaiouhos, Florina, in 1935, he migrated to Australia in 1954, and 
was later joined by the rest of his family. In 1961, he had enrolled to 
study at the University of Melbourne.'°° Nonetheless, he had always 
harboured dreams of returning home, but these dreams were crushed 
by the military takeover. 


Back in 1966, after we got married in ’63 and we had our children by ’67, we 
thought that we could go back to Greece and live there permanently, but 
unfortunately in °67 we had the Junta taking over, and because politically Pm 
very democratic, and left-wing, I could not go to Greece. 


Although his brief foray into academic life had not been particularly 
successful, it had led to his involvement in politics in Australia. 
Following the coup in Greece, he ended up as the first General Secretary 
of CRDG. Through the committee he kept in touch with the develop- 
ments in Greece at this time. 


Well, we had to get in touch with people all over the world, with the U.S. 
government, the Soviet government, France, England, Germany, and there 
were committees everywhere, everywhere, like mushrooms. We grew up every- 
where in the world and we had connections with these people and we fighting. 


105 yp; 
Ibid. 

106 Interview with Plutarch Delianis, 14 April 2009, in possession of the author. The 
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Of course, the junta was backed by forces that we don’t really see — they are 
behind the scenes: the dark forces what we call. 


It was also a genuinely international movement: 


In that particular situation, we became internationalists. We liked to have 
democracy all over the world. We fought against American involvement in 
Vietnam. We were totally against the war in Vietnam. Even today we are totally 
against the Afghanistan situation, against the Iraq situation. They should pull out 
and leave those people develop themselves in their own way. If you want to help 
them, you give them something, but do not move armies in because they will not 
solve the situation. 


His current involvement is through a newsletter, which reflects his inter- 
est in politics and language. The promotion of Greek language has 
become his focus: 


To get in touch with the Athenian organisation of the promotion of the inter- 
nationalisation of the Greek language. And I got in touch with them in 1991, in 
April, and I got some material from them, from Athens, and I called meetings of 
teachers and people who like to work on these fields, and we officially created the 
League of Melbourne for the Promotion of the Internationalisation of the Greek 
language officially, as I said, on the 17th of February, 1992. That was in February, 
and in November of the same year, we decided (the committee) to put out a pub- 
lication, because for an organisation like that, if you have not the means to spread 
your ideas and things like that, it’s just another ordinary organisation or society or 
association — which we did not like to be seen like that, but to have our word 
spread to other people as well. So, in November 1992, we published a nine-page 
quarterly publication which we titled: ‘Greek: the International Language’. 


This continued a range of interests more broadly in languages which 
connects to history and politics: 


The following year, 1993, we formed another Society, of Greek migrants who 
descend/go back to refugee times: Asia Minor, Pontos, Eastern Thrace, etc., etc. 
And for that organisation we also published a quarterly newspaper, a four-page 
one, which we called ‘Asia Minor: Reminiscences’. The two of them went 
together, were published together, every three months, until 1998. That year, 
we decided to bring the two of them together, to marry them, because of finan- 
cial problems, and to publish one newspaper, eight-page one, to incorporate both 
parts: the one about the language, the other about our refugee status from 
those days of the 1920s, etc. And we carried on publishing this new newspaper, 
actually not newspaper, publication — a quarterly publication which got the name 
‘Hellenic Themes’ ... until the end of 2004. Beginning with March 2005, we 
published/we changed the form of the publication and gave it a form which is a 
periodical or a magazine. 


In this way, Plutarch has continued to promote Greek culture and history 
internationally and transnationally. His initial experiences still haunt 
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him, and he realises that it will take another generation for these scars to 
fade: 


Well, that’s metaphorical meaning. It [the civil war] left wounds that do not heal, 
have not healed as yet. When you have one of your brothers in the Democratic 
forces and the other in the National forces and you have somebody killed and 
everything like that, it leaves a feeling of this kind of thing which lasts for years 
and years and mostly with other people as well. Even today we still feel some kind 
of traumatic experiences of that period of time. Now it will take perhaps another 
generation before all these things will be forgotten. 


kkkkkkkxkxx*x 


During the immediate post-war period, the war shaped issues sur- 
rounding questions of politics and the migrant; the connections to 
politics in Greece; and how such factors enabled or hindered assimila- 
tion. For George Zangalis, politics allowed an entrée and assimilation 
into Australian society. His own past shaped the politics he developed in 
Australia. But it was crucial for him to take up causes in Australia as well. 
Peter Stamatopolous carried over the political issues of the Greek Civil 
War, seeing in them universal issues and conflicts and believing that 
they should be remembered and their lessons passed on to younger 
generations. Plutarch’s activism took on a more international and trans- 
national perspective through his involvement in the CRDG and his 
subsequent interest in the politics of language. Each of these three, and 
others mentioned in this chapter, chose a different political path. But is 
seems fair to say that they were all shaped by the imprint of war, and that 
their experiences continued to inform their beliefs and actions for the rest 
of their lives. 


5 The Greek Civil War and child migration 
to Australia 


The anxiety of the parents of the Greek children .. . is mounting each day. We 
had already prepared a letter to send to the Chairman of the Human Rights 
Committee, Mrs. Roosevelt, at the request of the parents.' 


I know your action in expediting the reunion of these children with their 
parents in Australia will be appreciated by every decent Greek and 
Australian.* 


I fully share your concern at the tragic problem of the Greek children and your 
desire to do everything possible to re-unite the children with their parents in 
Australia at an early date.’ 


The Greek war stories that circulated after the war were not exclusively to be 
found in the memories of the newly arrived immigrants, nor in the political 
activism adopted by migrants. As we have seen, many continued to suffer 
from the effects of displacement, fragmentation, and disruption that would 
linger and endure. However, for one group, the effects of the civil war in 
particular continued to reverberate long after the fighting had ceased. These 
were people whose children had been taken into countries in Eastern 
Europe during the period of conflict in the late 1940s and had subsequently 
remained there, long after the fighting was over. The wider impact of 
war had profound reverberations for these families, which had been frag- 
mented and dispersed. This chapter provides the necessary context for 
understanding the wider history of the episode in relation to Australia. 
The phenomenon of children being removed from Greece during 
this period was known as the paidomazoma, or literally the gathering 


1 Aileen Fitzpatrick to Dr. H. V. Evatt, President, United Nations Assembly, Department 
of External Affairs, 3 August 1949, Australian Council of International Social Service 
(Hereafter ACISS), ML MSS. 1502/ Box 19, Item 88, Case Records, Greek Children 
1949-1950, Correspondence with related papers. Mitchell Library (ML), State Library of 
New South Wales. 

2 W, S. Jordan to Hon. P. C. Spender, 5 May 1950, Series A1838 31/1/5/2 Part 3, NAA. 

3 H, V. Evatt, Minister for External Affairs, to Miss Fitzpatrick, 9 August 1949, ACISS, 
ML MSS. 1502/ Box 19, Item 88, Case Records, Greek Children. 
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of children. It occurred principally in the Northern part of Greece, where 
the fighting during the civil war was most intense. Debate continues as to 
whether Greek Communists forcibly removed children from commu- 
nities or whether they were voluntarily given up. Regardless of how these 
displacements came about, the result was that, during the course of the 
civil war years, approximately 28,000 children crossed the borders into 
Eastern European countries, including Romania, Yugoslavia and places 
further afield such as Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungry. Despite 
efforts made by the International Red Cross, the United Nations and 
other organisations to later retrieve these children, only Yugoslavia was 
cooperative and even then the numbers returned were small. By 1952, 
Danforth estimates that fewer than 600 had been repatriated and all from 
Yugoslavia, despite 12,000 claims having been made by parents.* Some 
of these children who were separated from their parents became the 
subject of the parents’ search after they migrated to Australia. 

One such immigrant was Spyros Kenos, who arrived in Australia 
in July 1950. Kenos wrote to the Australian Council of International 
Social Service (ACISS), pleading assistance to bring out his wife and 
children who currently resided, as he described it, ‘in the Iron Curtain 
countries’. ACISS, a branch of the International Migration Service, was 
formed in 1924 to assist immigrants whose predicament required action 
in more than one country. For Spyros, the circumstances of war had 
dramatically and painfully dispersed his family across three countries — 
Hungary, Romania and Australia. His wife, Varavara, and daughter, 
Georgia (born in 1934), were both residing in Hungary, while his two 
sons, Nicholas (1936) and Achillleas (1942), were currently living in 
Romania. 

Kenos also pleaded for diplomatic assistance from the Australian 
government authorities in his newfound home, but he was told that 
both Hungarian and Romanian governments had to be approached by 
Australian authorities separately if he was to be successfully reunited with 
his family. His frugal circumstances meant that he did not have the 
finances to cover the cost of bringing out his children; he could only 
provide £100 towards the fares. Although he had ‘not been able to save 
more’ to date, he reassured the authorities that he was saving ‘every 
shilling’ for the purpose.’ 


t Loring Danforth, “We crossed a lot of borders”: refugee children of the Greek Civil 
War’, Diaspora 12, 2 (2003), pp. 169-209. 
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Kenos’ parents had also actively agitated for the family to be reunited. 
Nicholas, his father, had originally written to the Council, and his mother, 
who was still in Greece at the time, had approached the Australian repre- 
sentative of ACISS during his visit to the Epirus district. In response to 
these pleas, the Australian government authorities replied saying that it 
was up to the Hungarian government to agree to the release of their 
children, and that because of this, it was ‘unwise to build up hopes at 
this stage for a speedy reunion with the children’.° ‘I beg you’, wrote 
Ekatarini Kenos, Spyros’ mother, ‘to take care of the liberation of our 
grandchildren who are in Hungary, so that they may go to your country, 
where their father and grandfather are living’.’ 

Several conditions needed to be met before the Australian government 
would act, explained the officer in the Department of External Affairs, 
Ralph Harry, who handled these requests. He wrote: 


if... the Hungarian Government agrees to our proposal, and your son desires to 
be reunited with his children, if you know the address of the children in Hungary 
and if your son is able to pay for the passage of the children to Australia, the 
Australian Council of International Social Service will be able to assist you in 
preparing the necessary documents for the children.® 


Another Greek immigrant who also wrote in desperation to the govern- 
ment was Zisis Tsalis. In April 1950, Tsalis approached the Minister of 
External Affairs, Percy Spender, with the following plea: 


I beg to bring under your notice that the Greek guerrillas have taken from my 
village of DENDROHORY in North Greece, my wife, Alexandra Tsalis, and 
my mother, Christina Tsalis [in Yugoslavia] also my children, Lazaros and 
Konstantinos Tsalis [in Romania]’.” 


Hearing these stories, it is impossible not to ask how was it that these 
families came to be so fragmented and dispersed across three countries 
with children as young as eight years of age living away from their 
parents? Why had it become so difficult to reunite them with their 
families? 

The migration of children to Communist Eastern European countries 
and the separation of them from their parents during the Greek Civil War 
remains one of the most tragic episodes in modern Greek history. The 
pleas of Kenos and Tsalis were echoed by other desperate parents in 


© Ralph Harry to Nicholas Kenos, 14 July 1950, ibid. 
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Australia who spent years attempting to retrieve their children who had 
been dispersed during the war. Sadly, these efforts were often without 
success, and in some circumstances there were tragic outcomes. 


kkkkkkxkxkx*x 


While this episode has attracted substantial scholarship by historians 
engaged in examining the wider politics and impact of the Greek Civil 
War, the broader debates which occurred in the context of the discussions 
conducted at the United Nations and the question of forced removal, ° 
there have been very few studies which examine the fate of the children 
who were sent to specific geographic locations. Two recent significant 
works offer tantalising but incomplete reference to localised situations. 

The most recent and comprehensive work on this topic to date, 
Children of the Greek Civil War: Refugees and the Politics of Memory by 
Loring Danforth and Riki Van Boeschoten, provides a much needed 
exploration of the history and politics of the episode, covering testi- 
monies of children themselves, their memories and the politics which 
continues to surround this event. This research explores vital themes 
such as the experiences of the children during this ordeal; the question 
of nationalism and internationalism; the understandings of ‘place’ and 
‘home’ in the testimonies of refugee children and the politics that 
involves Greek and Macedonian independence struggles.'’ While close 
attention is given to location and place of children returning to their 
homeland, one strand of the story that awaits further attention is that 
which considers how some children were reunited with their parents 
after the war. 

The other significant contribution is made by Milan Ristovic in his 
study, A Long Journey Home: Greek Refugee Children in Yugoslavia, 
1948-1960. This work provides a new perspective on this event by 
filling the gap of understanding within a particular area by looking at 


10 See Danforth, “We Crossed a Lot of Borders”, pp. 169-209; Keith Brown, Macedonia’s 
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one specific and major locality where children resided — Yugoslavia. By 
examining the Yugoslavian archives, Ristovic provides the first detailed 
and comprehensive study of children’s particular experience of this event 
in a specific location outside of Greece. 

In the course of the next two chapters, I wish to extend the scholarly 
examination of this period and its aftermath by looking at the effects of 
the paidomazoma, specifically on Greek-Australians from both an inter- 
national and a personal perspective. In the chapter which follows this, 
I will discuss the experiences of those families affected by this painful 
separation, but before doing so I wish in this chapter to both background 
the situation that gave rise to the paidomazoma and to investigate how 
attempts to reunite families were made at an international level, making 
Australia the first country to successfully expatriate Greek children from 
Eastern Europe. 

While there has been extensive discussion of the paidomazoma by 
Greek scholars in Greece little research however has been conducted 
on specific responses to this incident and how Australia came to pull off 
such a feat. How did authorities in Australia manage to arrange for 
parents and children to be united at the height of the Cold War? What 
arguments did they use to persuade authorities to agree to have children 
returned to their parents in the context of this highly politically sensitive 
issue? Scholars identify Australia as an important destination for refugee 
children, but there has yet to be a detailed study of the processes whereby 
children were retrieved from Eastern Europe and reunited with their 
parents. '* 

Additionally, I wish to look beyond the various debates and disputes 
between nations at forums such as the United Nations (UN), and con- 
centrate on on-the-ground efforts to arrange for children to be reunited 
with their parents. While the actions of Australia at the UN in this 
capacity has been examined elsewhere,'’ the aim here is to throw into 
sharp relief the role played by ACISS in orchestrating the arrival of 
children by examining the arguments ACISS advanced in doing so, 
and to highlight Aileen Fitzpatrick, the dynamic director of ACISS, 
who was a major force behind ensuring the safe return of children. 
Fitzpatrick sought international cooperation from both Communist 
and non-Communist countries at a time when any efforts at diplomatic 


12 See, for instance, Danforth and Van Boeschoten, Chidren of the Greek Civil War, 
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contact with Eastern bloc countries was treated with suspicion, and she 
boldly moved beyond Cold War politics to ensure her agency were what 
Akira Iriye has described as ‘promoters of agendas outside of the Cold 
War framework, [who] kept alive the vision of global community’. Her 
crusade to unite children with their families is a part of what Iriye argues 
constitutes an alternative history of the 1950s which privileges organi- 
sations that upheld international co-operation rather than those that 
promoted Cold War tensions. ‘* 

A further aspect to this story is the work of Labor politician 
H. V. Evatt, President of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
during the years of the Greek Civil War, who took a particular interest in 
the case of the Greek children. Fitzpatrick’s connection to Evatt provided 
a vital link to the political arena that gave Fitzpatrick access to the most 
powerful figure in the United Nations Assembly at a crucial time in the 
history of the episode relating to the Greek children. 


Civil war, the patdomazoma and international responses 


The Greek Civil War created conditions whereby children were removed 
from their homes out of war zones and into neighbouring Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. It was the first country in which incipient Cold War 
rivalries caused a civil war. Following the Second World War, Greece 
was alone in its inability to find a peaceful solution to the post-war order. 
While the leaders of the civil war were Communist-inspired and had 
external links, it was a local struggle. 

In the Northern part of Greece terrible fighting occurred between 
1946 and 1949, and it was here where most of the removals of chil- 
dren from Greece to neighbouring Communist countries took place. 
The Greek government accused the anti-government, Communist-led 
Democratic Army of Greece (DSE) of taking children by force and 
then indoctrinating them in Communist countries to turn against their 
country and their parents. In turn, the DSE accused the Greek govern- 
ment of the same thing — of abducting children from villages that were 
supportive of Communism and then brainwashing them with pro- 
Royalist propaganda.’ In fact, it is estimated that while some children 
were being spirited over the border, around 12,000 other children were 
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taken to pro-Royalist camps during this period. The fate of a proportion 
of these individuals also remains unknown. Eftihia Voutira and Aigli 
Brouskou note that both sides campaigns against each other appealed 
to patriotism and nationalism. ‘° 

In 1947 a UN committee — the United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans (UNSCOB) - was established after complaints by the Greek 
government that its northern Communist neighbours were supplying 
arms to the DSE.'’ Amongst other matters, the committee also reviewed 
the phenomenon of children being taken into these neighbouring states. 
The UNSCOB report of August 1949 concluded that the defining factor 
as to whether the children were handed over or not was their family’s 
support for Communism and whether they were Slav speakers or not. 
The report stressed that in general, those in Slav speaking areas allowed 
(although reluctantly) their children to be evacuated, while those in 
Greek speaking villages mostly did not. ° 

Australia was a key participant in the United Nations at this time 
and actively engaged with the issue around Greece and its Balkan 
neighbours. The Australian Labor Party politician H. V. Evatt, the 
then president of the General Assembly, was deeply interested in the 
region. Another Australian, Terence Glasheen, was one of those who 
travelled to Greece to investigate frontier incidents on behalf of the 
UN. Glasheen’s committee spent four months in Greece, held more 
than one hundred meetings and examined ninety witnesses.'? Based in 
Salonika, the group spent a week in Eastern Macedonia and Thrace, 
and made two separate visits to the Bulgarian frontier — one to the 
Yugoslavian and the other to the Albanian Frontier. It was refused 
permission to enter Albania and Yugoslavia, and offered facilities to 
visit Bulgaria, but only on conditions laid out by the Bulgarian gov- 
ernment, which it refused. When the group attempted to cross into 
Bulgaria through Koula, they were not permitted: it became clear that 
the group and Bulgarian government had very different ‘understand- 
ings both as to the itinerary and the duration of the Group’s stay in 
Bulgaria’.*° The resistance by Bulgaria and Albania to allowing the UN 
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group was consistent with its later response to efforts by outsiders to 
observe the incident of the paidomazoma and attempt to return children. 

In his final assessment, Glasheen boldly argued that the relations of 
Greece and its neighbours should have been seen as a Balkan prob- 
lem, not, as he described it, as ‘a strategic conflict between the Great 
Powers’, which it became. ‘Unfortunately’, he concluded, ‘the United 
States gambit of the Truman programme of aid to Greece opened a strategic 
play which led inevitably to a Soviet check by veto’. 

Glasheen’s comments underscore the problems that those seeking 
family reunion across these borders would also face — and reflect the fact 
that investigators were confronting not just animosity between Com- 
munist and non-Communist governments, but the arbitrary rules that 
also governed the political strategy and propaganda that were so much a 
part of Cold War conflict during these years. 

Australians at the UN were deeply interested in Greece in the late 
1940s. Reviewing the work of UNSCOB in Greece, Evatt argued that the 
UN committee should not have simply been cataloguing border inci- 
dents but should have taken another step forward and aimed at concili- 
ation. In light of the close election and subsequent civil war, Australian 
delegates to the UN General Assembly believed there should have been 
fresh elections in Greece, but the American State Department rejected 
these calls. Australia was subsequently isolated and could do little more 
than question the findings from UNSCOB, which were based on infor- 
mation alone from within Greece as it did not have access to other 
countries involved in the conflict.” 

In 1949, Evatt formed a conciliation group to undertake what the UN 
committee did not — to ‘devise methods and procedures of conciliation 
between Greece on the one hand and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
on the other’. He believed the UN had a role to play, and as an Australian 
he recognised the importance of recent history and the urgent need to 
bring hostilities to an end. ‘Clearly, the United Nations Commission on 
the Balkans has no jurisdiction in relation to the internal war in Greece’, 
he observed. ‘On the other hand, the jurisdiction in relation to the border 
relationships between Greece and the northern neighbours is strenuously 
denied by such northern neighbours. All these technical points are of 
minor importance, because, in order to save further bloodshed, immedi- 
ate action must be taken’. Evatt continued: 
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The people of Greece have suffered terrible privations, first, in resisting the 
onslaughts of Mussolini and Hitler, and their life is still convulsed by internal 
fighting when all the efforts of the Greek people should be devoted to the task of 
reconstruction. 

The soldiers of Australia fought side by side with the soldiers of Greece against 
Hitler during the darkest months of 1940 and it fills me with the deepest sadness 
to find the present tragic state of affairs continuing. 

From all over the world, I as chairman of the conciliation group, have received 
protests against the action of the Greek Government in carrying out punitive 
action against those aiding the guerrillas, but, at the same time, I have also 
received authentic information that the rebels have perpetrated actions of great 
atrocity against the forces of the Greek Government. 

The recent history of Greece is a most distressing one, rending the heart of all 
who desire peace and harmony to be restored in the Balkans area. 

Believing that the continuance of the present situation is so tragic, I believe that 
it can be brought to an end on just and honourable terms to all concerned.” 


In all of this, the plight of children was also a constant issue. Writing in 
1949 in The Task of Nations, Evatt argued that the role the UN played on 
the ‘question of Greek children’ was vital and he expressed some satisfac- 
tion that ‘as a result of this resolution, some children have already been 
returned’.** 

Australia also played a vocal part in drafting the resolution in the 
General Assembly in November 1948, which called for the return of 
Greek Children, the implementation of the resolution by states harbour- 
ing the children and requested the assistance of the Red Cross. Australia 
cosponsored similar resolutions in 1949 and 1950, and played a leading 
part in UNSCOB. Towards the end of 1949, the Australian Government 
approached the Yugoslav Government and secured an agreement in 
principle for the return of Greek nationals whose next-of-kin were living 
in Australia, providing that the next of kin signed affidavits in ‘full liberty’ 
asking for their return, which then were to be authenticated by the 
Yugoslav Consul-General in Sydney. Steps would then be taken with 
the assistance of the ACISS and the Consul-General of Greece to locate 
parents in Australia with children in Yugoslavia, and to obtain from them 
the necessary affidavits.” 
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For its part, the Yugoslav government did cooperate — unlike most of 
its Eastern European counterparts — but this has to be seen in the 
context of the tensions with the Soviet Union after Tito fell out with 
the Soviet regime in the late 1940s. It brought a thawing of relations with 
Greece and a more relaxed view of international affairs. In July 1950, 
the Consulate General of Yugoslavia, Vjekoslav Cvrlge, wrote to Percy 
Spender, the new Australian Minister for External Affairs, expressing his 
delight with the 


arrival of the first party of Greek and Macedonian children from Yugoslavia to 
be reunited with their parents in Australia. I have noted with pleasure your 
satisfaction with the general care and attention bestowed on the children and 
your appreciation of my country’s efforts to facilitate their movement to 
Australia. The success of this first movement is a matter of satisfaction, and 
I look forward to a continuance of the cordial relations which made this 
possible.*° 


The broader context to these events was the urgent, immediate and 
wider question that preoccupied authorities of the fate of child refugees 
after the war. As Tara Zahra has argued, an unprecedented number 
of children had been separated from their parents during the war, 
whether through ‘bombings, military service, evacuation, deportation, 
forced labor, ethnic cleansing, or murder’. The task of uniting lost 
children after the war often drew conflict between government and 
non-government organizations as the effort of reuniting children with 
their families became a major undertaking by international organiza- 
tions. The figures of displacement estimated by UNESCO are astound- 
ing, with an estimated 13 million children in Europe having lost one or 
both parents.” 

At this time, several organizations adopted a number of resolutions 
pertaining to children’s rights, although many of these related specifically 
to orphans. In 1946, the Constitution of the International Refugee 
Organisation included orphans under sixteen years old as one of its 
categories of refugees. This was not, however, universally accepted. In 
1949, the Geneva Convention included a section on the ‘Relative to the 
Protection of Civilian Persons in Time of War’, which granted special 
treatment in international armed conflicts to the wounded, the sick, and 
expectant mothers, but not to children. Within this context, it is import- 
ant to remember that the Declaration of the Rights of the Child adopted 
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by the League of Nations had been introduced over twenty years earlier, 
in 1924, but these were guidelines for countries to follow rather than 
rights enforced by international law.” In 1959, the United Nations 
adopted a wider definition of this declaration that included principle 
9 — that the child ‘shall be protected against all forms of neglect, cruelty 
and exploitation’. Through this resolution, there was a hope expressed 
that ‘every effort will be made for the resettlement or integration of 
refugees’.”’ In the period after the war, two organizations in particular 
were at the forefront of child welfare — the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (1945-1947) and then the International 
Refugee Organisation (1947-1951). The language adopted by these 
international organizations was defined by concepts of human rights 
and justice. °° 

The Greek Civil War created an opportunity for child refugees to 
travel to Australia. But this was not an unprecedented incident as there 
has been a long history of international child migration in Australia.’ 
The boy convicts of the nineteenth century were transported to New 
South Wales as early as the 1830s. During this time, British charitable 
organisations such as the Children’s Friend Society and the Ragged 
School and Union also arranged for the transportation of ‘destitute’ 
children. The twentieth century allowed for greater migration with 
improved forms of travel and heightened mass migration, especially after 
the First World War. During the 1920s and 1930s, several organisations 
were responsible for bringing out child migrants from Britain. These 
included the Big Brother Movement, the Fairbridge Farm School and 
the Salvation Army. The emphasis was on providing a new beginning for 
children in straightened circumstances. At Fairbridge, the aim was to 
remove children from the conditions of urban working-class life to the 
benefits of farming and rural life. Ten of the fifty-eight child emigrants 
in 1921 had both parents living. Only twelve of the child emigrants in 
1921 were officially ‘orphans’ without any known parents. Of these, 
the father of only seven had been killed on war service, leaving their 
mothers as widows. Others had lost their mothers (a total of twenty-six 
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of the fifty-eight), suggesting the difficulties of a widower of taking care 
of his children.” Geoffrey Sherington and Chris Jeffrey conclude that 
schemes such as those begun by Fairbridge believed children were 
imperial citizens and sought to assist their physical and moral develop- 
ment as well as their material well-being. It was ‘an imperial philan- 
thropic form of child rescue pre-dating the welfare state’. For many 
at the time it appeared to provide a more humane solution than the 
conditions provided in many orphanages.’ 

Prior to 1940, the majority of the approximately 3,000 children sent to 
Australia were handled by the Barnardos and Fairbridge societies, private 
religious philanthropic organisations. After the Second World War, the 
Catholic Church became a major player in the emigration of British 
children to Australia. It was the success of the Fairbridge and Barnardos 
schemes that inspired the Catholic Church to become more actively 
involved in the British child migrant scheme. The scheme was also 
identified as an additional source of income as the British government 
provided financial assistance to the Catholic Church to aid the transpor- 
tation to Australia. Whatever the good intentions might have been of 
those who inherited the programme, many children experienced it as 
tragedy. The cruelty and abuse of some of these children is now well 
documented. 

The Second World War also resulted in the transportation of children 
from Britain, as parents attempted to remove their children from the 
London raids. Countries in the Commonwealth and the British Empire, 
as well as the United States, were used for this purpose. Many arrived 
in Australia during the war and there was also an agreement by the UK 
and Australian governments in 1944 for post-war settlement of children 
in Australia.” The concept of ‘child rescue’ increasingly came under 
scrutiny during the 1940s and 1950s, as during the post-war period there 
were policy changes that considered migration as an option for only a 
small number of children.” As Sherrington has noted, the discourse 
shifted from rescue to later a notion of loss. *° 
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There were also many attempts to manage orphans from Europe to 
Australia after the war. In 1947, there was a proposal, for example, for 
German orphans to be brought out to Australia. In 1947, Mrs. M. Watts 
of the Friends Relief Society put forward a scheme for taking young 
German orphan children to Australia. As a commencement, 500 young 
children, aged between 0 to 10, were to be selected and sent to Australia 
with view for adoption by Australian foster parents. The selection of 
these children was to be made with the assistance of voluntary welfare 
groups and British authorities in Germany: 


There are many parentless and homeless children in Germany from among 
whom very desirable material could undoubtedly be selected. In the young age 
group contemplated there is little danger of their being contaminated with 
Nazism. Many of them show signs of belonging to sturdy stock, and if allowed 
to grow up in the Australian environment they could be expected to develop into 
very useful Australian citizens. *’ 


Watts notes the support for the scheme from the NSW National Council 
of Women, Save the Children and Social Workers of NSW.’ The 
practice of adoption in Australia and world wide at this time made this 
scheme appear acceptable and a legitimate form of child assistance.” 

In 1947 it was reported that child migration to Australia had become a 
major concern and in post-war planning was becoming a major concern. 
When it was thought that Allied nations would have to take care of tens of 
thousands of orphans in war ravaged areas, the Australian government 
made an offer in 1945 to receive 50,000 of these children over three 
years. Members of the Commonwealth Immigration Advisory Commit- 
tee, which travelled throughout Europe, found that most countries were 
very reluctant to approve of the migration of orphans in the belief that 
they would be able to receive care and support, so the scheme was 
dropped. Later that year a plan was developed whereby child migrants 
from Great Britain migrated to Australia. There had been 801 nomina- 
tions of children for free or assisted passages, sponsored by approved 
organizations such as the Fairchild Homes, the Salvation Army, the 
Barnardo and Big Brother Movement.*” 
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Australian reunions in the Cold War years 


The first group of Greek children to arrive in Australia from Yugoslavia 
came in June 1950, at the height of the Cold War. Aileen Fitzpatrick, 
director of ACISS, reported the arrival of some of the children — three 
daughters from the Stoitis family, who were living in Young Street 
Fitzroy. She was clearly delighted when she confirmed previous corres- 
pondence that their children were on their way. ‘We rejoice with you at 
this time,’ she wrote.*! 

Indeed, this was a considerable feat, arriving as these children did 
during the Cold War period and the vehement antipathy to Communism 
that existed at the time. Prime Minister Robert Menzies had won office 
in December 1949 with a promise to outlaw Communism. Although 
Menzies succeeded in the passage of legislation to ban the party in 
1950, a High Court challenge from the union movement resulted 
in the subsequent government act being declared unconstitutional. 
Menzies continued his campaign with a 1951 referendum to secure the 
necessary constitutional power to ban the Communist Party of Australia. 
The narrow defeat meant the Party survived, but the political landscape 
during the 1950s remained marked by extreme Cold War division. The 
rhetoric of anti-Communism pervaded political discussion and debate, 
with Communists depicted as conspiratorial, destructive and disloyal by 
conservatives. *” 

Given this climate, Aileen Fitzpatrick had been all too aware of the 
potentially divisive force of the media. In April 1950, she wrote to Percy 
Spender, the Minister for External Affairs, expressing some relief that the 
press had refrained from undertaking potentially destructive coverage. 
“The newspapers also have been most co-operative’, she wrote, ‘in 
refraining from publishing any paragraphs concerning these Greek chil- 
dren that might prejudice plans for bringing them to their parents.’*’ 

Still, it seemed impossible not to report on the Greek situation without 
some bias. Just months earlier, a speech, delivered by Queen Frederica 
over Christmas 1949, begging for assistance ‘in the name of stricken 
families’** was reported in the Sydney Morning Herald in January 1950. 
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In response, 550 signatories signed a letter of protest stating that the 
Queen of Greece 


has made an appeal to the civilised world protesting against the barbarous 
practice of the abduction of over 28,000 children from the various villages of 
the north of Greece, taken to the Communist countries behind the Iron Curtain, 
against their will or the will of their mothers, and that these children in concen- 
tration camps are instilled with Marxist ideas so that in future may return to 
Greece fully grown as apostles of Communism. We desire to record hereby our 
strong protest for such inhumane practice.*” 


While the media preferred to gain political mileage from these stories, 
the harsh reality of the fate of the Greek children was conveyed 
emotionally by one correspondent to the anti-Communist Australian 
Greek: 


The latest reports are so grim that it is in sheer desperation and helplessness that 
I appeal to every Greek man and woman to help save the innocent children of 
Greece, our beloved country, before it is too late. 

With all due respect to the many funds and activities of the various committees 
engaged in this great work, I have to say that their help is like a drop in the ocean. 
Such is the destruction which first the Italians and Germans and then the Civil 
War brought to the Greek Provinces. 

In many hundred villages, townships are burned where derelict children, 
hungry and naked, roam about amidst the ruins at a school or a church without 
any hope.*° 


The Greek press, especially the Australian Greek, reported the story 
of the children with a clear anti-Communist perspective on the issue. 
The paper also advertised for those who wished to retrieve their children. 
In April 1950 it called for details to be forwarded to the Consul General, 
who would then forward information to the Federal Government, ‘to 
help bring such children to Australia if their parents so wish’.*’ The 
Greek community in Australia was itself divided on the politics of 
the civil war and the fate of the Greek children, which reflected the 
divisions in Greece. For its part, the pro-Communist Macedonian paper, 
Makedonska Iskra, presented a counter argument to the mainstream 
Greek media and the leading Australian dailies, arguing that the children 
were being ushered to safety. It reported in April 1948 that 


thousands of parents ... had sent urgent appeals to the New Democracies asking 
them to look after the children for the duration of the civil war. These appeals 
were sent because the children are in grave danger of starvation from the 
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Athens-imposed food blockade, and because thousands of them are already 
suffering terribly as a result of the burning of villages by the Monarchists.** 


It reported that one journalist who had attended a meeting in the Kozani 
region observed a woman declaring: “Today we cannot enjoy having our 
children with us: they are terrified and they are in danger of being killed. 
I have four children and if it is at all possible I intend to let them all go 
away. Then I shall be able to remain here and help in the fight because 
I know that until we have defeated the fascists we shall never enjoy our 
life and our children’.*” 

Subsequent reporting on the children who arrived in Australia 
to be reunited with their families some six months later raised a 
similar spectre of Communist brainwashing. The Daily Telegraph 
reported that Communist propaganda had indeed affected the group. 
‘Reds “influenced” child migrants’ read the headline. The children — 
between 6 and 16 — ‘wore drab brown uniforms Yugoslav authorities 
had given them’..° The Sydney Morning Herald reported how the 
children had been exposed to Communist indoctrination after they 
had been taken by force from their homes. The Consul-General for 
Greece, Mr E. E. Vrisakis, observed, ‘From my questions and their 
answers I gathered the impression that they had been under Com- 
munist indoctrination. Some said they had left Greece on their own 
initiative and went to Yugoslavia, which is absurd, as most of them 
were too young’. ”* 

While the homecomings were viewed by the media through a Cold 
War lens, focusing on the ‘release of children from Eastern Euro- 
pean countries’,” the positive nature of the occasion was recorded too. 
A note of relief could be heard in the headline: ‘Long Trip ends for 
16 Greek Children’. Later, when another group of children arrived 
in November 1950, it was the emotional scenes that were foremost. 
‘Dozens of parents’, noted the Sydney Morning Herald, ‘who had come 
from all parts of Australia to meet their children, wept for joy and waved 
handkerchiefs as their children walked down the gangway’.”* 

Amongst the public, there was a great deal of sympathy for the children 
and their families. ACISS, with Aileen Fitzpatrick at the helm, ran two 
public appeals on behalf of parents wishing to bring their children to 
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Australia, both of which attracted substantial success. In October 1950, 
there was a campaign through the radio station, 2GB, and another 
through the Sydney Morning Herald. The newspaper appeal was accom- 
panied by a powerful story of the difficulties many of the families found 
themselves in financially. The Dutch airline KLM cut the cost of the 
passage to almost half, making the cost of the airfare £220 for an adult; 
children were carried for half fare, and infants free.” However, this was 
still extremely expensive for many of the men who were on a basic 
income. Some of the fathers and husbands who were bringing out 
grown-up children were facing an outlay of up to £800 and could only 
do so by succumbing to crushing debts. 

ACISS appealed to the public to assist with these costs, and donations 
came from a wide cross section of society. One school teacher wrote to 
ACISS in December 1950 saying: 


The children at this little school felt great sympathy for the Greek children 
waiting to come to Australia to join their parents or friends, and they saved 
their pennies to send this donation to help bring the children here quickly. 
I enclose postal notes for fourteen shillings. °° 


Children too, responded to the appeal. Judy Hamilton (aged 8) wrote 
saying she and her brother, Ian, ‘would like to help bring the little Greek 
children to Australia for Christmas. The money is from us both’.”’ 

Others were more forthright in their self-interest in this case. One 
woman wrote, 


I felt I had to let you know I had the same feeling as you have for the Greek 
Orphans I applied for one, I have no children, my husband is Greek I am 
Australian I went to Martin Place to the Greek Council office I could have a 
child but it would cost me if I can remember rightly it was about £85 ... by boat 
witch [sic] leaves Athens every three months and goes as far as Melbourne I was 
very [dissatisfied] believe me. I [thought] I might [have] got the child here a lot 
cheaper. I could not afford the fare I would have given the child a good kind and 
loving home also its one tongue by my husband and the best of education which 
I never got you can see by [my] spelling. [N]ever mind my heart is good [please] 
excuse me for writing to you I felt I had to after reading this morning [in the] 
herald the nice way you put your letter.”® 
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Another was also direct in seeking a child: 


Iam not a rich woman but we are very happy I have an only child a girl 16 years and 
I would like to offer our home to a girl who has been orphaned by the war I would like 
a girl my daughter’s age as she has always wanted a sister my daughter is a salesgirl at 
National Tailoring and is in the footscray swimming club and would like some one 
who like swimming if that could be so. I am sending a photo of my daughter.” 


In a similar vein, one woman wrote to G. Lempriere after he had written a 
letter to the Sydney Morning Herald publicizing the plight of the Greek 
orphans. He began his letter ‘Many Australians who fought in Greece and 
Crete, and their families, feel deeply grateful to the gallant Greek people’. 
He publicized the plight of the Greek orphans and described how there 
were thousands of orphans under the care of the Red Cross, under the 
care of the Queen. He urged Australians to take a Greek orphan: 


To bring some of these fine children to Australia does not entail adopting them, 
but only sponsoring them and guaranteeing them education, housing, and care, 
until they are fit to make their way in life as good Australians. 

If even 500 families each applied to the Greek Red Cross for one of these 
children, Australia would earn the gratitude of the Greek people and their Queen, 
whose special work is amongst these innocent victims of civil war.°° 


One woman replied to the call for support of the Greek children: 


Can you give me any particulars? My husband is younger than I and both our 
families are grown up and married or intend to so we have no one to really 
consider (2nd husband). 

I would not mind having two girls of 8 to 12 yrs, someone who can keep them- 
selves rather than need full care, I know or guess children would probably be under- 
nourished and maybe small sized and so would need probably more care than usual. 

How would a person apply, what guarantors would be needed, how would the 
children be chosen, would child endowment be paid, would they speak English, 
a lot of questions but necessary apparently. 

As you have mentioned this subject I presume you are fully informed of its 
significance and some further information would be appreciated. 

Before I came to here to live recently we were well acquainted with some Greek 
people and have every reason to like them and so for this reason I am willing to 
consider your proposal. 

Awaiting your reply, although the address is rather vague. 

Yours faithfully 

(Mrs) J. A. Green 

We are CofE and that religion is not adverse to Greek. ^! 
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The considerable cost of transporting the children was initally covered by 
the Australian Government. But three years later, it was made clear that 
it was ACISS’s ‘plan’ and the Department of Immigration was ‘taking no 
part in the scheme’ to ‘arrange the movement to Australia of the 
remaining Greek civil war victims still in Yugolslavia, who have been 
sponsored by relatives out here’. Fitzpatrick had arranged for a block 
booking by train and ship with the Navcot Shipping Company and 
Mitchell’s International Tours. The minimum shipping cost for dormi- 
tory accommodation was £A157/6/6/, and the adult fare, including rail 
costs from Yugoslavia to the Piraeus, was £A185. Full fare was payable 
for children of ten years and over, and half-fare for children over five and 
under ten.” The cost of covering migration, assistance and support 
became an issue after the war.°” 

The arrival of these children were the success stories. There were many 
other cases where children could not be found and often tragic cases 
where the children did not survive the conflict. One inquiry came from 
a mother who had migrated to Australia, ‘who was forced to leave her 
two children in Greece, and while she was aware of the whereabouts 
of the younger child who was with its grandmother, she did not know 
the whereabouts of the older one. She was desirous of applying to the 
Department of Immigration for permission to bring the two children to 
Australia, but before doing so wished to trace the address of the elder 
one’. The fate of the child was traced, and the Yugoslav Red Cross wrote 
this letter to her: 


Referring to your letter in which you asked for the whereabouts and welfare of the 
infant child, 4—5 years old, born in Greece, with the deepest regret we inform you 
that the child died on January 22, 1949, in the Clinical Hospital in Belgrade. 
The child was placed in the Red Cross Children’s home at Plandiste, and from 
there was transported to a hospital for healing mycosis on July 30, 1948. Later she 
got the whooping-cough and was sent to the Clinical hospital in Belgrade on 
October 11, 1948 ... She died in the Clinical hospital on January 22, 1949.°* 
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As noted earlier, one of the key organisations to take a leading part 
in arranging for the children to be returned to their parents was the 
ACISS. Without ACISS it is doubtful that as many families would have 
been reunited. It is clear that much of the success that ACISS had 
during these years was due to its indefatigable leader, Aileen 
Fitzpatrick. 


Aileen Fitzpatrick and the Australian Council of 
International Social Service 


Unlike the local press and conservative politicians, it was not Cold 
War politics that motivated Aileen Fitzpatrick to passionately pursue 
the case of uniting the Greek children with their parents in Australia. 
Rather it was a deep humanitarianism and her abiding interests in social 
work, child welfare, refugees and community service, all of which came 
together in this one issue, that propelled Fitzpatrick. 

Born in 1897 in New South Wales, Fitzpatrick graduated from the 
University of Sydney in 1919 and taught in several Sydney girls’ schools, 
including Sydney Girls’ and Fort Street Girls’ high schools, before she 
became organising secretary for the Country Women’s Association in 
1927. It was her interest in social work that consumed her during the 
interwar years. In 1935 she helped to establish the Council of Social 
Service and the Australian Council of Schools of Social Work in 1938. 
As social work became more professionalised and the pressure rose 
for universities to take over the training of social workers, Fitzpatrick 
became increasingly marginalised as her methods seemed outmoded 
and unscientific. In 1940, she resigned from these organisations and 
proceeded to pursue her interest in refugees. 

From 1940 Fitzpatrick ran a service and agency for refugees as a part of 
the Australian United Nations Assembly, which was eventually incorpo- 
rated in 1949 as the Australian Council for International Social Service. 
At this time, ACISS was especially involved in family reunions.°’ But 
its key role was to assist families to ‘resolve problems caused either 
directly or indirectly by migration. It involves tracing lost children, find- 
ing brothers, mothers, sisters, and fathers who have become submerged 
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in the Displaced Person’s camps or who have faded behind the “curtain” 
of Eastern Europe’.°° 

Child welfare was one of Fitzpatrick’s key interests, having been 
involved in child delinquency cases during the 1930s.°’ During that 
time, she had travelled extensively to the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain and Europe to study ‘methods of training and trends of social 
work’, with a grant from the Carnegie Trust. The aim was to develop 
training for social work in Australia and consider models from the United 
States in particular.” In 1932, Fitzpatrick was a recipient of a Carnegie 
visitor’s grant. In her interview, she informed her American colleagues 
that the social work in Australia ‘covered more ground than in this 
country — social work with children, school libraries, on into adolescence, 
adult education, even industrial groups’. ’° She forged close links with the 
Trust and in 1934 began outlining plans to send graduates and senior 
students of the Board of Social Study and Training to the United 
States.’ But when members of the Trust became cognizant of the 
rumors surrounding the ‘soundness of her theoretical training’ and that 
she was persona non grata, she was refused any further funding and 
attempts to foster closer links were severed. ’” 

Fitzpatrick also had an active interest in migrants and their ‘adjust- 
ment’. In 1940 she was instrumental in inaugurating the Migrant’s 
Education and Adjustment Service, which ran language classes and other 
facilities for migrants.’’ Fitzpatrick was also an active member of the 
New South Wales branch of the Australian League of Nations Union, 
serving on its executive and council.’* With the onset of war, she began 
holding educational classes for refugees under the auspices of the 
League.’ Fitzpatrick believed that members of the Union could learn 
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from the first-hand experiences of refugees and succeeded in organizing 
talks from refugees to members of the League. ’° 

It is from this perspective and background of social work and social 
humanitarianism — especially in relation to migrants — that Fitzpatrick 
became a crusader for the retrieval of the Greek children to Australia. 
Iriye cites the activities of several movements active during the 1950s, 
which illustrates how, despite the pervasiveness of Cold War rhetoric, 
they continued their efforts to unite rather than divide nations. Organisa- 
tions such as the World Health Organisation, the workings of the United 
Nations and UNESCO, the Fullbright programme, the International 
Council of Women -— all worked to promote a perspective on international 
affairs, which was premised on exchange and cooperation.’ In arguing 
for the cohesion of the family and human rights, Fitzpatrick shared the 
views of her social workers in organisations such as the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) and the International 
Refugee Organisation (IRO) who similarly argued for the rehabilitation of 
displaced persons on the basis of democratisation and human rights. 

But Fitzpatrick also diverged from her international counterparts, who 
as Zahra has argued, adopted particularly nationalist and psychoanalytic 
perspectives towards rehabilitation.” Retaining nationalist loyalties 
and framing family reunions around psychological issues were not of 
immediate concern to Fitzpatrick. What preoccupied her more urgently 
was a pragmatic consideration of the logistics of retrieving children 
from Europe and sending them to far-away Australia. The distance of 
Australia from Europe in particular made the migration of Greek chil- 
dren especially challenging. Writing in December 1949 to the Queen 
of Greece, Fitzpatrick identified the difficulty of doing so. ‘Australia is 
such a huge place’, she noted, ‘and the parents of the Greek children are 
so far apart, that special problems present themselves’.’” It is very likely, 
however, that Fitzpatrick would have been aware of the various discus- 
sions and contemporary perspectives as she attended the first and second 
conferences hosted by the UN of non-governmental international migra- 
tion organisations held in Geneva in January 1950 and March 1951 
respectively.” 
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Fitzpatrick viewed any effort to retrieve the children as a bipartisan 
activity, and one that framed the effort to retrieve the children as a 
humanitarian issue. ACISS was the major force behind the successful 
efforts to reunite the children with their parents. Fitzpatrick undertook to 
secure the parental affidavits. The costs and finances associated with 
arranging for children to be sent to Australia was an issue Fitzpatrick 
continued to pursue. The cost of movement of children from Yugoslavia 
was prohibitive, and parents could not possibly afford to cover the costs. 
Fitzpatrick noted when writing to government departments that it was a 
terrible economic hardship for parents in Australia to carry this burden, 
especially ‘when you consider that the parents are in Australia are all 
of them simple folk, truck farmers, small tobacco growers, small shop- 
keepers — very good citizens, but never likely to possess an excess of 
the world’s goods’.*' According to the Department of External Affairs, 
Fitzpatrick and her organisation was ‘an essential and efficient part of 
our administrative system for collecting the children’s documents and 
due credit for its part in the first movement should go to the Australian 
Council’. Significantly, the Department was adamant that ‘it is essen- 
tial to keep the matter on a humanitarian basis and prevent it from 
becoming a political issue. In the latter event countries of refuge would 
be forced to take an inflexible position’.*? 

In having to deal with both sides of the Cold War divide, Fitzpatrick 
assiduously avoided any engagement with Cold War politics. Her appeal 
to all parties was framed in terms of a broad and generic commitment to 
the notion of united families: 


It seems very sad that a whole year has been lost out of the lives of these children 
when most of them could have been spent in the family circle, and we shall never 
cease to regret that this is so, for it is the business of our organisation to respect 
the family unit as the basic unit of society, and to do all in our power to keep 
families together and the bringing them together when they are apart.** 


In 1949 she wrote to Evatt requesting swifter action; the need to keep 
together the family unit was the overriding imperative: 
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We hope that the transfer of these children to Australia can be expedited. 
We further hope that satisfactory agreement can be made for the repatriation of 
Greek children from Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland and 
Roumania. It is a tragic state of affairs that more than twenty-four thousand 
children of one country can be removed form their parents and so treated that our 
own organizations and Red Cross have been able to trace six thousand only. Each 
week we hear of one or more deaths. Each one of these children should be part of 
healthy happy family units.*° 


On 28 October 1949, she sent Evatt a list of Greek children and 
attempted to personalise the predicament of Australian nationals who 
wished their children 


to be rescued and brought to their parents in Australia ... The anxiety of the 
parents is pitiful for as Australian Nationals they find it hard to believe that there 
is no way in which their children cannot be brought to Australia. We have told the 
parents in all cases of your personal interest as you would be similarly concerned 
were it your own children.*° 


Evatt himself showed personal support for the plight of the children. 
Possibly because he and his wife had adopted two children, he was 
sensitive to the issue of children and uniting families. ‘I fully share your 
concern at the tragic problem of the Greek children’, he wrote to Fitzpa- 
trick, and ‘your desire to do everything possible to re-unite the children 
with their parents in Australia at an early date’.”’ 

Evatt had a long-standing record of support for children. A staunch 
supporter of child endowment, he was centrally involved in debates on 
child endowment in 1927. Evatt believed that child endowment should 
be separate from that of the living or basic wage and was opposed to it 
being means tested.” Evatt was a passionate advocate of UNICEF — 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. Of the 
efforts of the United Nations, he stated, ‘one of the most remarkable 
manifestations has been the Children’s Fund ... The children of the 
world should not depend for their health and their strength, after the 
ravages of Hilterism and our other enemies, upon the political outlook 
either of their parents or of their governments’. He proudly reported in 
1948 that Australia was the second largest contributor to UNICEF after 
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the United States, but far ahead of all other countries proportionate to 
population. Since May 1947, the Australian government had contrib- 
uted £3.22 million to the Fund. Such donations were ‘essential for 
peace itself for ‘peace was poor when children are hungry and strug- 
gling to keep alive’.°’ Such efforts did not go unnoticed. Frank Field, 
the Southwestern Pacific representative of UNICEF praised Evatt for 
his ‘never never-failing and continuous interest in UNICEF [which] is 
not only an inspiration to all of us who work for it, but it is a signal to the 
governments and peoples throughout the world of the approbation 
which you, as a renowned Australian, have been pleased to give to this 
highly successful U.N. activity’. “You may be sure’, stressed Field, ‘that 
I, personally, will never miss the opportunity to mention the great part 
which you have played in all this work and I add my sincere appreci- 
ation for your kindly thought in keeping me advised of your latest effort 
on behalf of the fund’.”° 

Enlisting Evatt’s help had been crucial to Fitzpatrick’s cause and to 
furthering links with the Australian Department of External Affairs. She 
had first called for Evatt’s assistance in reuniting Greek Children in 
Yugoslavia and Romania with their parents in Australia, and subse- 
quently, the Yugoslav government agreed to the request in September 
1949, ‘and preparations for the movement of the first group of children 
were taken in hand’. From then on, the Council assisted with the docu- 
mentation for the children, kept in contact with the parents and compiled 
the names of the children and their addresses in Yugoslavia. ‘Miss 
Fitzpatrick is our contact with the parents in Australia and has filled 
an indispensible role on the administrative side’, the Department of 
External Affairs acknowledged. 

But while government officials were prepared to work with the 
ACISS, Fitzpatrick’s activities were closely monitored by the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. The purpose of the organisation, noted the 
Department, is ‘to assist those individuals whose problems have arisen 
as a consequence of migration and the solution of which involves action 
in more than one country’. However, one Department official was less 
than complimentary when describing Fitzpatrick’s methods of working 
to achieve her aims. ‘Miss Fitzpatrick is an “aggressive” woman, very 
persistent, and naturally anxious to get credit for what she does. This 
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makes her somewhat irritating to deal with, but she is certainly efficient 
and gets results.’”' 

Government authorities could not, however, disregard her contribu- 
tion, especially as she took care of a particular type of Greek migrant. 
Many of the appeals to Fitzpatrick came from families where the father 
had arrived in Australia prior to the war and had made applications for 
his family to arrive in Australia. The parents who approached her were 
typically immigrants from Greece who arrived in Australia during the 
late 1930s. The pattern of migration was that the breadwinner would 
migrate, find employment, and his wife and children would follow. 
The Second World War and Civil War had severed this chain, and meant 
that the immigrants ‘were completely separated from their families’.”” 
One example is that of the Georgiu family: 


of Warriewood, New South Wales, Australia, emigrated from Kotta, Florina, 
Greece to Australia in 1938/39. He secured permits for his wife, Mrs. Alexandra 
Georgiu (born 1901), his son and three daughters. Because of the war, his wife and 
children were held up, and now his son, a boy of 19 years has been killed by the 
Guerillas. Wife and the daughter (Andromachi Traianos) Georgiu, aged 23 years, 
are still in Kotta. Two girls Alexandra and Stoigana [have] been taken to Romania. 


Fitzpatrick noted that ‘Mr. Georgiu is most distressed and anxious about 
his family, as you can well imagine, and has been sent to us by the Red 
Cross for our help’. Another example of an application is that of: 


Matrakis, Evdoxia Athanas: Mr. Athanas Matrakis of Mona Vale, NSW, formerly 
of Trantafillas, Florina, Greece secured permits for his wife and daughter to come 
to Australia. Mrs. M. now arrived in Australia, daughter, aged 15, not yet arrived 
(Evdoxia) was taken out to Hungary. Mr. M could cover the costs of bringing out 
his daughter to Australia.°’ 


In order to strengthen her case, Fitzpatrick argued that these families 
should be categorised as ‘Displaced Persons’. 


However, in justice to the parents concerned, who but for World War II would 
have had their families with them long ago, and at a fraction of the present cost of 
transport, we would strongly urge the Australian government to consider the 
moral obligation of recognising these families as genuine displaced persons, by 
allowing them direct from the Australian Government the same benefits of 
transport as given to I.R.O [International Refugee Organisation] displaced 
persons. It must be remembered that in addition to increased fares, the 
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children who would have come free or at half cost must now pay half and full fares 
respectively. Each parent in Australia is contributing to I.R.O. through the 
Australian Government contribution to I.R.O."* 


Aileen Fitzpatrick also wrote to Eleanor Roosevelt arguing that action 
needed to be taken to ensure that these children were seen as displaced 
persons. It was to Roosevelt she wrote when the first of the Greek 
children arrived. As chairman of the Human Rights Commission, she 
noted, ‘you will be delighted to hear ... that the first of the Greek 
Children taken from the combat zones in Northern Greece to other 
Northern European countries arrived in Australia yesterday to join their 
parents here’.”? She urged Roosevelt to champion the cause of the Greek 
children.”° 

Her international outlook meant that she wrote to both Communist 
and non-Communist parties, and had no fear of venturing beyond the 
‘Iron Curtin’ when it was considered inappropriate to do so. She wrote 
directly to Czechoslovakian authorities: 


These parents have sought our help in bringing to Australia their Greek-born 
children — now Australian citizens because of their naturalisation. The children, 
and in some cases wives and mothers, were taken from the danger zones during 
the Greek Civil War, and are now being looked after in a number of European 
countries. While the children are being well cared for, their parents are longing 
for their children and they realise also that the cost of keeping them is a very big 
burden on the countries concerned. ”’ 


Once a child had arrived safely, Fitzpatrick wrote to the various agen- 
cies thanking them for their efforts and assistance. In a rare show of 
co-operation with Eastern bloc countries she wrote to the Yugoslav Red 
Cross thanking them for their attention to every detail. ‘We congratulate 
you especially on the clothing of the children which was so satisfactory, 
both for travel through the tropics and for arriving in winter here. They 
arrived looking very snug and comfortable’.”® 

Within Australia, she also coordinated with great persistence the effort to 
bring out the children. After the first batch of children arrived in 1950, she 
wrote to the Travellers’ Aid in Perth asking ‘someone from their organisa- 
tion to meet two of the children in Perth if the parents can’t attend’.”” 
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Similarly, she wrote to the Manager of the Rural Industries Branch of 
Western Australia asking if ‘one of their representatives could meet one 
of the daughters who will be arriving from Geraldton’.'°? Not all 
parents could come to Mascot airport to meet their children. The 
parents from Queanbean whose children were arriving could not travel 
to Mascot and Fitzpatrick arranged for a staff member from the Com- 
mercial Bank to meet them. °" They arrived safely albeit looking tired. 
The families from Qeanbean were enormously grateful for Fitzpatrick’s 
efforts.’ 

Fitzpatrick joined other Australian groups that lobbied nationally and 
internationally for the release of children on humanitarian grounds. The 
Australian Federation of University Women registered a protest to the 
Department of External Affairs because the Hellenic Association of 
University Women refused to attend the Anniversary Celebration of the 
Proclamation of Human Rights because of the continued violation of 
human rights in Greek children remaining in Yugoslavia: ‘On this day of 
the Anniversary of the signing of the Proclamation of the Human Rights, 
Greece, the country where the ideals of Democracy and Liberty were 
born, cannot [bring] the other members in a common celebration since it 
mourns for the violation of these very rights’.'°° 

In January 1953, the Labour Women’s Central Organising Commit- 
tee, through Miss E. Jorgensen, Acting Secretary, sent the following 
resolution to Evatt: 


That this meeting of Labour Women records it[s] protest against propaganda 
being circulated on behalf of Greek Communist criminals and that we demand 
that the 28,000 Greek children forcibly abducted from their parents by 
Communists during the Greek Civil War and taken to Communist countries, 
be returned immediately to their parents in their native lands; that we protest 
against the savagery of those Soviet and satellite countries in refusing to restore 
those children to their homeland and refusing to allow officials of the Red Cross 
to inspect the children to report on them.'°* 


Evatt was passionate about this case and made sure that Jorgenson was 
informed of the work undertaken by Evatt on this issue. Evatt replied to 
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her, pointing out that the matter had been raised in the House, and that 
it had been the subject of a number of investigations in the United 
Nations. He also wrote to the Minister for External Affairs, R.G. Casey 
asking him to reply to inform her that activity had been suspended except 
that in Yugoslavia.'°’ In 1948, Dorothy Sampson, the President of the 
National Council of Women, Launceston, reported that the Council of 
Women in Athens had been in contact with her organization. The 
Council did not ask for material help, but rather it ‘asks that publicity 
be given throughout the civilised world to the atrocious treatment Greek 
women are receiving from Communist fellow countrymen engaged in 
civil war’.'°° 

Unlike many of her national and international counterparts, Fitzpa- 
trick continued to agitate for the release of children refugees well into the 
1950s and beyond the Greek Civil War. In May 1953 there had been a 
total of seventy-eight children expatriated to Australia. °” In November 
1953 she wrote to the Secretary of the Department of External Affairs, 
optimistic that over 300 children would be ready to travel to Australia: 
79 from Hungary, 43 from Czechoslovakia, 104 from Romania and 
108 from Poland.'°* 


Into the 1950s 


The Australian government continued to Keep in touch with the broader 
issue of refugees from Eastern Europe. In October 1954, it was noted 
that a number of exit visas had been granted from Romania, but 
that this did not signal a ‘real change of policy on the part of the 
Roumanian authorities’. °” Apparently, this intelligence included infor- 
mation that 922 Greek ‘hostages’ were repatriated, in an agreement 
between Greek and Romanian governments. There was some expect- 
ation that: 


Before long, the news of this ‘mass repatriation’ to Greece will circulate among 
the Greek community in Australia, and we may therefore expect to receive a 
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number of fresh applications for the admissions of Greeks from Roumania, as 
well as for a proportion of those who have gone back to Greece.’ !° 


There was further intelligence regarding exodus from Hungary. The 
Australian authorities remained cautious and tentative about reports 
that children were being released. In November 1953, A. S. Watt wrote 
to Fitzpatrick that the report the Hungarian government was releasing 
hostages 


is encouraging, although pending further confirmation I think we must treat it 
with some measure of reserve. I have seen another report which suggests that 
those to be repatriated are not children but Greek adult hostages abducted in 
Epernis in 1947. It is clearly necessary to seek further clarification of these stories 
before proceeding further.''! 


In March 1954, it was reported that Hungary had increased an earlier 
offer to return 616 Greek “hostages” to 1,172. The Greek Govern- 
ment ‘accepted this offer and a party of Greek Red Cross nurses left 
for Venice to meet them’. According to the New York Times correspond- 
ent at Bruck in Austria, through which they passed, ‘about half of them 
were children’. Parents or close relatives needed to know that they were 
definitely back in Greece and could then lodge new applications. The 
observation was made, the press reports noted, that most of those 
released were from Epirus, whereas ‘practically all the Greek refugees 
who have so far been nominated to come to Australia by their relatives 
out here are natives of Florina or Kastoria in Macedonia’. Other coun- 
tries had not expressed any intention of releasing Greek refugees. ''” The 
New York Times reported in February 1954 from Bruck, Austria, that 


Communist Hungary today freed 1,272 Greek hostages, about half of them 
children, who had been held since Red Guerillas captured them during the 
1947-49 civil war in Greece. The liberated Greeks arrived at this town near the 
Hungarian border early today on two special trains. They were taken in charge by 
the Red Cross authorities.''? 
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In May 1950, The Times was moved to call the episode of the paidoma- 
zoma a ‘Greek Tragedy’. The news that a number of children from the 
thousands ‘stolen’ during the civil war were on their way to Australia was, 
opined the newspaper, a small party, ‘but the news is welcome’. The 
paper predicted ‘that there can be no real improvement until the cruel 
and tragic affair of the children is settled — that is, until all the children 
are with their parents or guardians’.''* By 1951, the United Nations 
described the results of their efforts as ‘meagre’ and said that they were 
still experiencing difficulties in reuniting children with their parents. 
There had been continuous obstacles establishing contact with Red 
Cross Societies in the harbouring countries, with the exception of the 
Yugoslavian Red Cross.''” 

The paidomazoma did not give rise directly to new policy or law 
governing child migration or child refugees. It generated passionate 
and emotional debate in international forums about the blame or other- 
wise of particular groups and political ideologies in violating the human 
rights of children. The United Nations failed in its efforts to impose 
any force on countries harbouring children to reunite them with their 
parents, especially from such countries as Bulgaria and Romania. At this 
time when international laws were not mandatory in regulating child 
welfare, it took the localised efforts of non-government bodies in specific 
locations to agitate for the reunification of children with their parents. 

An examination of the activities of the Australian Council of Social 
Service in this highly contested event would suggest the ACISS played 
a vital role in retrieving children to Australia. Drawing on arguments 
of family and community, Aileen Fitzpatrick moved diplomacy beyond 
the rhetoric of Cold War allegiances in order to seek support from the 
Australian and international governments to successfully reunite chil- 
dren with their parents. It would be no exaggeration to suggest that 
without the tireless efforts of the ACISS, the child victims of the Civil 
War would not have been successfully united with their families in 
Australia. Her agitation reflects the activities of organisations that have 
not always been recognised by scholars of the political history of the 
1950s. These include non-governmental organisations that defied the 
division and hostilities promoted by the Cold War politics of the day and 
succeeded in promoting internationalism and a global community united 
by humanitarian efforts and transnational exchange.''° 
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Like elsewhere in the world, Australia was not immune to the migra- 
tion of peoples and children from Europe, which brought different 
groups with different experiences. The story of the pazdomazoma reso- 
nated throughout the world and left its imprint on Australia. Those who 
experienced this war story carried particular emotional scars that endure 
to this day. The next chapter follows the story of those who lived the 
paidomazoma and have continued to live it for the rest of their lives. 


6 Remembering the paidomazoma 
Memories of mothers and children in war 


It was a very bad era... It was a very cruel thing to do that to a mother and a 
child ... The mother and a child and you separate them like that 1s a cruel 
thing, a very cruel thing. I would pull their eyes out if someone did that to me.' 


Let’s be a little bit objective, those that survived then went to the eastern 
countries and most of them had degrees, some teachers, others doctors, others 
engineers and all that. Had they stayed there in the village, what would they 
be? The children would have had nothing. Do you understand? 


I love Australia, I love Australia. There’s no country like Australia.’ 


How is the paidomazoma remembered by those were involved in it? As we 
have seen in the previous chapter, some of the children who survived the 
paidomazoma eventually travelled to Australia and were reunited with 
their families. Many were young adults when they arrived, and Australia 
provided a haven for them. Both for mothers and for the children, 
Australia provided an environment of support and relief, a welcome 
refuge from the ravages of war, violence and uncertainty. But while the 
reunion with their families was welcomed, the years of separation are 
remembered with anguish. After years of war, and loss of home and loved 
ones, for parents there was the added burden of not knowing the fate of 
their children. For children, the sense of being ‘lost’ or, even worse, 
having been ‘given away’, and the divided cultural loyalties that arose 
from being removed from their childhood homes and ethnic culture 
frequently left unbearable and certainly lasting scars. 

Although there has been some coverage of this experience in the 
United States and Canada, the memories of the mothers and children 
who migrated to Australia have not previously been explored. This 
chapter highlights the cultural and ethnic fragmentation engendered 
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by the transnational movement of the children who experienced the 
paidomazoma. In it, I wish to suggest that the notion of ‘national identity’ 
became deeply problematic for many of these children in adulthood, after 
their experience of crossing several borders and nation-states during their 
formative years. Discussion of the Greek diaspora in countries such as 
Australia, where many children eventually settled, allows us to examine 
these themes of transnationalism and the fragmentation of cultural iden- 
tity through displacement created by war. Loring Danforth has looked 
at issues of ‘place’ and ‘home’ in relation to memories of the children 
of the paidomazoma and the central importance of these notions in the 
memories of children.* Transnational migration from Eastern Europe 
to one particular country — Australia — provides a striking example of the 
ways in which a fragmented national identity remained a legacy for these 
children in this transnational story. 

Historians have tackled the vexed question of children and war in 
various contexts. A. Mando Dalianis-Karambatzakis’ path-breaking 
study of mothers and their children in Averof women’s Greek prison 
shows the remarkable levels of adaptability and resilience displayed by 
children in experiencing extreme levels of trauma and separation. In her 
detailed longitudinal analysis of the impact of the traumas of war and the 
separation from their mothers, Dalianis-Karambatzakis provides a com- 
prehensive analysis of children’s adaptability.” In general studies of chil- 
dren and war, the way in which children have shown remarkable 
resilience in surviving traumatic circumstances is a reoccurring theme.° 

Tara Zahra has raised similar issues in terms of the treatment of 
children in East-Central Europe. Her argument that indifference to 
nationalism was also a ‘driving force’ behind historical change in East- 
Central Europe positions the fate of children in profound ways. This 
powerful study draws attention to the ways in which Germanisation was 
shaped by a ‘longer history of nationalist claims on children’.’ National- 
ism was the cornerstone of Communism during the Cold War period, 
and the children who were taken to Eastern Bloc countries were taught 
the languages and imbued with the cultures of these countries. Far from 
being indifferent to nationalism, the incident of the pazdomazoma was 


t See Loring M. Danforth, “We crossed a lot of borders”: Refugee children of the Greek 
Civil War’, Diaspora 12, 2 (2003), pp. 169-209. 

> A. Mando Dalianis-Karambatzakis, Children in Turmoil during the Greek Civil War 
1946-49 (Stockholm: Karolinska Institutet, 1994), p. 299-305. 

© Tara Zahra, The Lost Children: Reconstructing Europe’s Families after World War I 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2011), pp. 64—66. 

1 Tara Zahra, Kidnapped Souls: National Indifference and the Battle for Children in the 
Boehemian Lands, 1900-1948 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2008), p. 173. 
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heavily inculcated with the nationalist agendas of the host countries. 
Children were taught several languages and they were raised within 
explicit nationalist political agendas of the host nations. 

Shifting the focus on how children negotiated new ethnic identities, 
I position the story of the paidomazoma within the transnational intersec- 
tion of war, migration and national identity beyond national boundaries. 
I follow Lake and Curthoys in their understanding of transnationalism as 
‘the study of the ways in which past lives and events have been shaped 
by processes and relationships that have transcended the borders of 
nation states. Transnational history seeks to understand ideas, things, 
people, and practices which have crossed national boundaries’. By 
tracing the movement of children of the paidomazoma, we can locate 
and identify transnational processes through the life experience of indi- 
viduals.” In doing so, we can further illuminate the enduring impact of 
this episode and how it has engendered fragmented identities within 
shifting cultural worlds. 

A study of the pardomazoma also provides an opportunity to explore a 
unique relationship between war, children and motherhood, and the 
traumatic dilemmas that the peculiarities of the Greek Civil War raised 
for mothers. It explores how this event has shaped fragmented identities 
created by wartime circumstances. It also adds a further dimension to 
histories of post-war migration to Australia more generally by positing 
the enduring legacy of traumatic war experiences that transcend place 
and nation. 


A mother’s pain 


At the heart of the story of the paidomazoma is the profound moral and 
ethical dilemma faced by mothers — and, with fathers dead or away 
fighting it was invariably mothers who had to make the decision — about 
what to do with their children. The question has been asked over and 
over: how could a mother ever ‘give up’ her child? What sort of mother 
would ever do such a thing? How could giving over one’s child to a 
political force ever be considered to be ‘good mothering’? Both sides 
have raised this question of responsible maternity to advance their 
own cause. The Communists insisted that the relinquishing of children 


8 Ann Curthoys and Marilyn Lake (eds.), Connected Worlds: History in Transnational 
Perspective (Canberra: ANU EPress, 2005), p. 5-6. 
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showed good mothering, as relinquishing mothers were protecting their 
children against warfare by agreeing to have them removed from war 
zones. The Greek Government argued that no mother would ever give 
up her child voluntarily and cited instances where mothers were forced 
by Communists to sign letters approving their children be abducted, 
otherwise they would lose members of their families and/or have their 
villages burnt.'° 

The Greek government mobilised the notion of ‘irresponsible mother- 
ing’ as a way of promoting anti-Communism during the war. The govern- 
ment also made its own moves on motherhood and created a set of 
demands itself when, in order to stop children being given to or taken by 
the Communists, it also stepped in and took children — with an estimated 
15,000 being taken to government camps.’ This was largely brought 
about through the efforts of Queen Frederica, wife of King Paul I, who 
had come to the throne in April 1947 following the restoration of Greek 
royalty by referendum in September 1946. Using the Royal Welfare Insti- 
tution established in July 1947, Frederica aimed to transport 10 to 12 
thousand children — claiming most were orphans. By March 1948, the 
intention was to evacuate 14,000 children to the South and Peloponnese. '* 

In her memoirs, Queen Frederica represents Communist mothers as 
heartlessly abandoning their children for the cause. At the same time, she 
attempted to ‘save’ the children from being taken over the border. She 
relates in her memoirs how the army had found a group of ‘very small 
children, all half-dead from cold and hunger’: 


Of these children only a few survived; all the others died on the way down. These 
unfortunate babies were the children of communists, who were fighting our 
soldiers and who simply abandoned them when fighting became too tough. An 
animal will not abandon its young, but I learned that some communist women 
would. One officer actually saw a woman throw her baby away. `° 


Frederica presents her cause as that of assisting mothers and saving their 
children, retelling the story of one mother who thanked her for her 
efforts: 


10 Communication from the Greek Liaison Service alleging that during March and April 
1948, a large number of children were removed under duress from the villages of 
Pyrsoyanni, Katzikon, Zerma and Kerassovon and taken to Albania. To United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans’, 29 November 1948, Series Number 
A6530 (A6530/2), NAA. 

11 Milan Ristovic, A Long Journey Home Greek Refugee Children in Yugoslavia, 1948-1960 
(Thessaloniki: Institute for Balkan Studies, 2000), p.11. 

12 Thid., p. 16. 

13 Queen Frederica of the Hellenes, A Measure of Understanding (London: Macmillan, 
1971), p. 138. 
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She said, ‘You know when we ran away from the Greek soldiers and went across 
the border, I took my family with me. But I left my little girl. I couldn’t find her 
and there was no time to look for her. All these years I have been terribly anxious. 
Now that I’ve come back I’ve found out that you’ve had her in one of your 


children’s homes and she’s all right’.‘* 


Women’s organisations across the world were quick to frame this episode 
as ‘a mother’s pain’ and demanded the prompt repatriation of the chil- 
dren. In May 1950, at the United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
the Commission on the Status of Women, discussed the ‘problem’ of the 
mothers whose children have not been repatriated and insisted that 
efforts continue to put an end to ‘the agony of the Greek mothers’ and 
that the United Nations find ‘new ways for the solution of this very 


important question, in case that the countries detaining the children have 


not returned them’.'? 


Scholars have yet to fully consider the emotional impact of this 
experience of this war on parent and child within the context of the 
perceived role of motherhood and displacement through migration. ° 


14 Ibid., p. 139. 

15 United Nations, Economic and Social Council, Commission on the Status of Women, 
fourth session, 18 May 1950, “The Problem of Greek Mothers whose Children have not 
been repatriated’, Text of resolution adopted by the Commission on 17 May 1950, 
Repatriation of Greek children, Series Number A6530, (A6530/2), NAA. 
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While the Greek Civil War continues to be discussed in terms of the 
Macedonian question and political allegiances between Greek and 
Slav speaking Macedonians attached to it (as discussed in Chapter 2), 
for the intents and purposes of this period, I believe there is a narrative 
of motherhood that emerges which offers another aspect to this story. 
In adopting this perspective, I wish to open up a new dimension in 
this highly contentious issue, which can be considered in three ways: 
first, through the experience of mothers themselves and the removal 
of children from war zones; second, by considering the replacement 
or substitute mothers who ‘mothered’ children outside the war zones; 
and third, by exploring the enduring impact of this experience on chil- 
dren. In summarising the process in these three terms — as removal of 
children from war zones, replacement of mothers and the enduring 
impact — we can move towards a more detailed understanding of the 
impact of this war on families and the role of mothers in particular in this 
tragic and powerful story. Moreover, women attempted to intervene in 
this war and to exercise some agency by determining the destiny of their 
children.’ While it is important to identify the political allegiances of 
mothers in this analysis and their self-identification on the Macedonian 
question, my purpose is to make the narrative about motherhood the 
focus of the discussion. By doing so I wish to highlight the relation- 
ship between memory, motherhood and war and migration — an aspect 
which is often overshadowed by other considerations of the displace- 
ment of mothers and children in this war and in scholarship on war in 
general. 


Removal 


Witnesses were interviewed by the United Nations committee, UNSCOB, 
as part of their investigations into the situation in Northern Greece during 
the civil war. As part of their enquiries they also documented the plight 
of mothers during the paidomazoma. The United Nations group placed 
much faith in the eyewitness accounts of the events involving the children 
being transported to Eastern Bloc countries. The following accounts 
illustrate the way in which children were, according to this documenta- 
tion, transported out of Greece. 


17 The most publicized case of mothers involved in the Greek Civil War is the controversial 
book, Eleni, written by Nicholas Gage, which explores the efforts by Gage to avenge the 
murder of his mother, Eleni Gatzoyiannis, at the hands of Communist guerillas in 1948. 
He describes the way in which his mother resisted her children being removed by 
Communists. The book was condemned by Communists who argued it presented a 
highly biased, pro-Government representation of these events. 
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Eye witnesses described what was seen at the Greek-Yugolsav border: 


January-February 1948 — At TRIGONON (...) saw several groups of children 
(usually about 40) on their way to Yugoslavia. Accompanied by village president 
and mothers who returned later’. (...) 

March 1948 — Witness saw on road to ANDARTICA (...) two convoys, one of 
40, the other of 30 trucks, loaded with children moving towards PRESPA. 
Accompanied by their mothers as far as the frontier, witness heard that these 
children were from places surrounding FLORINA and KASTORIA, and that the 
guerrillas had said that the children were being taken to Yugoslavia. Some of the 
mothers told witnesses they wanted their children to go to Yugoslavia. '® 


Another account describes how at the Albania-Greek border: 


Witness saw 3 columns of children, about 100 each (between mid-January-April 
1948) accompanied by teachers and guerrillas, en route Yugoslavia (...). Another 
witness (...), said in April 1948 one group of 60, another of 130 children, passed 
through VATOKHORION, mothers weeping. Saw return next day. 

February 1948 — In BERKOVITSA, witness saw 300 children taken from 
parents, leaving mothers crying behind. 

End of March 1948 — at IEROPIYI (...) saw 250 children collected from 
villages in vicinity. Mothers and children weeping. Parents parted from children 
by compulsion. Returned later weeping ... 

April 1948 — Witness said guerrillas came to DHIPOTANIA (...) to collect 
children. Two families consented; 22 forcibly abducted despite parents’ protests. 
Crossed border into Albania near KOMNINADHIES (...). Reason: better fed 
and educated. '° 


As these quotations reveal, the UN documentation based on eyewitness 
accounts identifies the anguish and pain experienced by mothers but 
does not capture the moral dilemmas they may have felt in attempting 
to assess what action to take under these circumstances. While the 
argument which has been largely accepted by scholars that these deci- 
sions were made on political lines — that children in pro-Communist 
villages were given up and those in Greek villages were not — a missing 
aspect of this is the way these were not simply political decisions, but also 
involved assumptions and discussions about ‘responsible’ motherhood. 
Oral testimonies and memories of mothers are rare, scant and fragmen- 
tary. I draw on three examples below to highlight the point that whatever 
decision they arrived at, they themselves represent this decision as the 
only real agency they, as mothers, could exercise in this situation. 
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Sofka Popova recalls the dilemma she faced in the context of the Greek 
Civil War. She frames her recollections in terms of this moral dilemma 
but feels — as far as she was concerned — she had very little choice in the 
matter. For her, whilst war raged around her threatening the lives of 
her family, ‘responsible maternity’ — however difficult and painful this 
decision was for her — meant she had to hand over her children. 

Born in 1918 in the village of Lagen, she describes the way in which 
her two daughters crossed the border from their village out of the war 
zones in 1948. At the time, there was only herself, her mother-in-law and 
her daughters — the men in the family had either been killed or were 
fighting with the partisans. However, the decision to relinquish children 
was not simply made on political lines. Even for those who may have 
been supportive of the partisans and identified as Macedonian, the deci- 
sion whether to relinquish or keep their children was not easily made. 


In 1948, the partisans told us we had to let the children go over the border or they 
would be killed by the bombing. I certainly did not want to part with my children, 
but there was really no choice. The village was being shelled and we didn’t know 
where to hide ourselves. It was terrible. So we set off at night to help our children 
escape from that horror. We went through the village of Bapchor across to 
Konomladi. It was wet and cold. We were crossing a river and Fani [her 
daughter] was mounted on a donkey and fell into the water. She was wet 
through and cried but I was severe with her and told her to keep quiet or the 
Greek soldiers might hear us and kill us. We managed to find houses in which to 
stay for the night in Konomladi. At the house in which we stayed the people were 
initially a bit reluctant to accommodate us, but they were persuaded to help by 
the partisans who accompanied us ... it was better that we had evacuated the 
children so that they would remain alive.”° 


She felt the only solution was to separate the children and for two of them 
to cross the border and the third to stay with her: 


From Konomladi I returned home to my village, leaving my oldest girl Tsila and 
my middle girl Fania to be taken over the border. The youngest stayed with me in 
the village. You can imagine the heartache it causes to leave your children like 
that. Afterwards there wasn’t a day when they weren’t in my thoughts. It was really 
painful to be constantly wondering whether they were safe and sound or whether 
they had enough to eat and were not starving. We were terrified for them.” 


This led to many years of separation from her daughters, but for her, the 
fact that they survived and were alive was the main consideration. 


20 Macedonian Welfare Workers’ Network of Victoria, From War to Whittlesea: Oral 
Histories of Macedonian Child Refugees (Wareemba: Pollitecon Publications 1999), 
p. 47. 

21 Thid., p. 48. 
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In the period since they had left, from 1948-1951, I had exchanged just two 
letters with them from Yugoslavia where they lived in refugee homes. As they 
were little, my daughters hadn’t been sent to the war front to fight as partisans, 
which happened with the older children, who were virtually all killed.*” 


They were eventually released after the war, which made them amongst 
the lucky ones, as many of the children did not leave, nor did they all 
survive. 


In 1951, we found out through the Red Cross that the children would come back 
from Yugoslavia. We were told to go to Salonika to meet up with them. The Red 
Cross paid for our travel expenses. When I saw my two girls, they were more 
grown up and we hardly recognised each other. But the reunion was very happy 
with both crying and laughing.” 


This action allowed her to determine the future of her children — however 
difficult it was — and to make this decision at the time seemed empower- 
ing for her. She was very fortunate in being able to retrieve her daughters. 
Others were not so fortunate and spent many years after the war in search 
of their children. 

Popova travelled to Australia to live with her daughter Fania and her 
family in 1969. The fragmentation that this episode created is captured in 
her reflection of her migration to Australia: 


When my mother-in law died and I was left on my own, I came to Australia to live 
with Fania and her family in 1969. 

It is peaceful here in Whittlesea but I haven’t been completely happy in this 
country, life is different here, the language is different and it is difficult for me. 
I went back to the village in 1982 for a visit and found it practically all in ruins 
with about twenty families left. I can’t live anywhere, either back there or here.** 


Lena Duketovski recalls the torture of having to make the decision 
regarding her two sons, Vasil, five, and Laso, two, during the civil war 
in 1948 in her village of Trna in northern Greece. She frames her 
recollection in terms of the ‘test’ and responsibilities of motherhood: 


[The children] were taken to places where there were no bombs dropping. They 
did not travel with their mothers. This was a real test of motherhood. Do you love 
your child enough to give them up to others to care for, with only the promise that 
they will be safe from war? 


She described the justification and rationale for her actions in the 
following terms: 


To be a real mother, you must love your children enough to leave them in a field 
and trust that, by letting them leave their home that had become a theatre of war, 


22 Ibid., p. 48. 7 Ibid., p. 48. 7 Ibid., p. 48. 
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you would be saving their little lives. You did not want to think about dangers 
before them. Just that they would live, even if you did not. 


For her, ‘real’? motherhood involved relinquishing them in order to save 
them. But would she relinquish one son and keep another in the village? 
How would you decide? ‘A mother has no favourite’, she notes. ‘Which 
child would you choose? Which do you give up? It’s like deciding which 
finger to cut off. How do you decide?’ In her recollections, she noted it 
was a profound dilemma: 


Life was to deal her a situation where she had to give up her children in order to 
save them. Her choice was made in accordance with age. Vasil was older and, she 
felt, better able to make the journey. Lazo was only two and Vasil five. What a 
choice for a mother to make? How old is five? How brave is a five year old? How 
can he do without his mother? But as the villages began to be shelled, there was 
no place to hide from the terror, Lena felt that she had no choice. The civil war 
was on the way. Lena promised Vasil that he would be back soon, that he was 
going away. It would be only for a very short time. It would be an adventure ... 
Taking the child’s little hand, Lena could only imagine the journey her little boy 
would be taking. During a chilly spring evening in 1948, Lena trekked to the 
fields on the outskirts of the village where the children bleated like lambs for their 
mothers. This surreal sound could be heard from miles away. There was only 
heartbreak here.” 


It became difficult to make an independent decision and to ignore the 
actions of those around her. As she recalls: 


When it became clear that they could no longer procrastinate, they were swept 
along with the actions of the other villagers. They could smell the gun powder in 
the wind. They started to take their children, so Lena felt pressured to do the 
same. It was like being swept up by a torrent, which she had no power to stop.*° 


Eerily, the village was emptied of children. The grief was palpable. 
“There was no joy, no laughter, just silence and sadness as the mothers 
slowly emerged from their houses the morning after leaving their children 
in the field. Their eyes stinging and still sensitive to the light, bloodshot 
and puffy, from crying all night.” 

Later, in 1955, when Lazo was finally reunited with his father and 
brother in Melbourne, Australia, but not yet his mother, the impact of 
family separation was evident in his inability to speak the names mother 
and father which signified belonging and in his lingering doubts about 
the legitimacy of his family: 


25 Pandora Petrovska, Picture on the Mantelpiece: A Biography Recounted by Sefo and Lena 
Duketovski to Pandora Petrovska (Wareemba: Pollitecon Publications 2008), pp. 68-70. 
26 Ibid., p.69. 7” Ibid., p. 68. 
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He realised that he did not know the sound of the word father. His lips were not 
used to forming the word ... which came so naturally to Vasil. He had never 
called anybody that before this day. This word did not roll easily off the tongue, 
indeed he could not even say it at first ... He knew that he had to refer to the man 
as something. Then came that niggling little thought as to whether he was really 
with the right family.7° 


For Lena, the decision did not come with ease and led to much indeci- 
sion, but she was also swept by the actions of others: 


She had discussed the situation with her mother-in-law over and over, who also 
did not know what action to take. Are they right, will the bombs destroy 
everything? Is the evacuation the only way to save their little lives? ... What sort 
of mother keeps her children by her side when she knows that they will be in 
desperate danger? 

When it became clear that they could no longer procrastinate, they were swept 
along with the actions of other villages ... It was like being swept up by a torrent, 
which she had no power to stop.”” 


In contrast, other mothers refused to succumb to arguments about the 
need to give up their children. One mother recalls how she was not 
prepared to do so even in a war zone. Although a poor young widow at 
the time, struggling to care for two children, she would never have parted 
with them. 


They were years of great fear. We didn’t know what to do. We didn’t know from 
whom to hide. Whoever came we feared. Every night they would come; every 
night we were terrorised. The windows were closed. It was night. We were 
frightened ... My husband disappeared ... A few days later, they came. They 
said what are you going to do with your children. I am going to send my children 
to Florina to live with my sister. Give them to us. No, I am not giving up my 
children. 


She recalled they were persistent but not aggressive, and she did not 
recall them forcibly removing children against the will of their mothers. 
Moreover, she did not express a political view for resisting handing 
over her children, but rather that she could not relinquish her children 
as a mother: 


They wanted my children but I didn’t give up my children. Those who wanted 
gave them up, those who didn’t, didn’t do so. They needed to survive as well. 
They survived off us. They came out of the mountains ... They didn’t take the 
children with aggression. They were polite and well mannered when they 
asked ... They kept saying give us your children and we will rear them ... 
I don’t give up my children. I don’t let my children outside of the house. 


28 Ibid.,p.11. 7° Ibid., p. 69. 
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Where I go my children go. How are you going to feed them? [I asked]. Whatever 
you kill, not my children. Again they would ask, give us your children so we can 
take them and rear them ... They didn’t take them, because I didn’t give them 
up. Where I eat, my children will eat ... They were very difficult years. When 
I recall those years it fills me with terror, as like it was another place ... We 
became very hardened by the experience ... But they did not forcibly remove 
them ... No one from our village gave up their children ... [I said] ‘Hang me... 
do what you want to me. I wouldn’t give up a child’. How could I send a child... 
They took them to convert them to their politics, that’s why they took them. 
Whatever burden they were they were staying [with me]. In our village 
[Pethasma] ... we didn’t give up any children ... Whoever wanted to give them 
up did so ... [But I believed that] wherever I die, so my children will die. *° 


This mother felt she had one choice: not to part with her children but to 
remain with them. ‘Wherever I die, so my children will die’, she insisted. 

The notion of the ‘responsibility’ of motherhood was highly con- 
tested in this war. Amongst those who remember it, the civil war created 
a particular understanding of motherhood that was defined by the 
notion of ‘responsible maternity’. For some women, this involved 
surrendering their children, while for others, it was translated to mean 
retaining their children and not relinquishing them. This attempt to 
retrieve some empowerment also emerges as a theme in a mediated 
but revealing account of this episode in the autobiography, Xenia — 
A Memoir: Greece 1919-1949, by Mary Henderson. In 1949 she accom- 
panied the UNSCOB teams in the mountains and recounts one story of a 
woman who recalls mothers hiding their children, at the most extreme 
personal cost: 


When advance news of the guerrilla abductions had reached our village near 
Konitsa, mothers took their children and hid them in ditches at night, telling 
them that if they kept very quiet they would be handsomely rewarded with 
chocolates and sweets, which they has not seen for years. But when the 
frustrated guerrillas sought out the children and found none, they turned in 
their mothers and punished them. They took them to the mountain top and 
there they tortured them. “They hung us from the pine trees’, Sofia said. “They 
burned our feet with coals. They beat us. When we fainted they revived us with 
cold water from the spring. Fourteen of us died there. But we did not tell. When 
the National Army entered our village they found the dead living, for out of the 
earth came our children’.*? 


In these accounts, the notion of ‘responsible’ motherhood pervades the 
narrative. It is a notion that is mobilised by both sides of the political 


3° Interview with the author, 15 September 2009, in possession of the author. 
31 Mary Henderson, Xenia — A Memoir: Greece 1911-1949 (London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 1988), p. 185-186. 
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spectrum in the war. The mothers themselves frame their recollections 
through this paradigm and provide a further dimension to the dilemma 
confronting mothers at the time. 


Replacement/reconnection 


Another context of the narrative of ‘motherhood’ also emerges in relation 
to the women who assumed responsibility in the institutions where the 
children resided in the Eastern Bloc countries. Some of the children who 
have recorded their experiences note the way these women became their 
surrogate mothers and took responsibility for them, but that nevertheless 
the separation from their mothers left an enduring anguish. 

Related to this maternal dislocation is that of ethnic dislocation engen- 
dered by the transnational impact of war, which is another defining 
aspect of the experience of the paidomazoma for the children involved. 
Both these themes of maternal and ethnic dislocation merge together in 
the recollection of some of the children who experienced the paidoma- 
zoma. The ethnic fragmentation of these immigrants was pronounced. 

Tanas Lazarov was taken out of his village as a child. He was born in 
1939 in Neret in Northern Greece. He left as a child in 1948, aged 9, and 
arrived in Australia in 1957, aged 18. He was not conscious of politics as 
a child, and he had little idea of why he might need to be removed from 
his village and from his family: 


In 1948, we didn’t understand much as kids, but there were people who came 
from the People’s Liberation Front to the village. They gathered the young 
children from the school and told them there would be fighting very soon and 
that to avoid being killed by the bombs they should run away to the mountains. 
Once the war was over, they could come back to the village and life would 
continue as normal ... They asked the women to take responsibility for small 
groups of children and go over the border with them to Yugoslavia ... So two 
mothers with about 30 children went. As children we didn’t know what was going 
on ... We gathered in the centre of the village and departed in our groups. My 
mother did not come ... We did not know or even think of where we were going. 
We thought we would just go to the mountains and come back. We did not know 
that there were borders and foreign countries ... Years later the older children 
of the group used to tell us that we the little ones cried all the time because of 
hunger, tiredness and sleeplessness.” 


In what followed between the ages of ten to seventeen, his formative 
years, he was moved several times in Eastern Europe — from Warsaw, to 
Londekzdruy, then transferred to the German border town of Zgozelec 
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and further north along the border to Szczecin. He studied Polish and 
undertook studies which other children were engaged in such as Maths, 
Physics and so on.” His own ethnic identity was reinvented; his name 
changed depending on the cultural context: ‘When I left the village in 
1948, my surname was Surlev. In Poland I adopted the surname Sur- 
lewsky. I didn’t understand where Lazarou came from at that time but 
my father explained later. The Greeks had changed our names’. ** 
While this uncertainty and fragmentation caused anguish — “Those of 
us who didn’t have fathers in the village or whose fathers had gone abroad 
had no support and we were taken away. We were the poorest in any 
case’ — in retrospect he recalls with relief that he was taken out of the 


war zone: 


Now I feel thankful that I was taken away then. But maybe if I had remained 
I would have come to Australia immediately after the war in 1949, because my 
father was here. I didn’t know what fortune would bring then but today I am 
grateful I am in Australia. But at that time, the journey seemed similar to the kind 
of thing I saw later in films where the Germans transported the Jews in trains 
across the country. It was similar in that we were just shoved around without 
knowing where we were going or why.” 


He lamented leaving his connections in Poland in 1957 when his parents 
arranged for him to join them in Australia and longed to be reunited. He 
did not share the sentiment given he had spent his formative years away 
from them: 


After a few months in Australia I had a feeling that it was a mistake to have come 
here. It was not a mistake being with my [family], but rather for having come to 
an unfamiliar land. I had come from a place where I felt free and had many 
friends. I had lost my friends and I started feeling broken up, fragmented. I asked 
myself why my father had brought me here when I lived so well in Poland. 
I became confused and very uncertain. I thought of my [brother] in Poland 
who had married a Polish woman and was raising a family there and how it 
would be for him to leave all that.°° 


He met his father for the first time when he was eighteen years of age; it 
was awkward and he felt disconnected and disassociated. 


When I saw my father for the first time, it was not a very emotional scene. I had 
never known him as a father as I had had no contact with him. As a refugee I had 
lived like a soldier in army barracks. I am sure my father felt as little as I did 
because he had lived a free life, on his own mostly. We had never been part of 
each other’s lives. Maybe if I was older I would have felt more.*’ 


33 Ibid., p. 54.  *4 Ibid., p.57. °” Ibid., p.53.  *° Ibid., p. 60. 
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The experience of being separated for several years from his family, 
‘without parents’ during the civil war and its aftermath, was expressed 
in these terms: 


For me personally, the fact that I grew up in homes in Poland without parents has 
given me many problems. I had great difficulty in using words like ‘father’ and 
‘mother’ with my parents because I had never used them in all those early years. 
I felt awkward and embarrassed. *® 


He reflects on the impact of familial separation, which he perceives as 
impacting on his own family. 


With my own children, as they grew up, I had problems being understood. 
I was used to doing things differently. Children had to be obedient. My 
children, and all the children of today, want equality. I grew up under different 
conditions and this made it very difficult for me. My children want to be more 
independent and have a mind of their own. But I find it very hard to give up the 
values I grew up with.” 


Since his migration to Australia, he has returned to his birthplace, the 
village of Neret. In 1973 he saw it once more. Although what he saw 
was disappointing, there remained an enduring emotional attachment, 
which migration had not disspated. ‘It was small and there wasn’t much 
to see, just some nettles with a small road. However, the place you played 
as a child is deeply rooted in your soul and it’s hard not to have 
emotions’.*° 

This type of fragmentation of identity and the emotional impact of 
institutionalisation, as recalled by Tanas, is further illustrated in the 
experience of Mara Kalincev. 

Kalincev was born in 1941 in Krushoradi. She left as a seven-year-old 
in 1948, eventually arriving in Australia in 1969. Her journey was a long 
and fragmented one. She vividly recalls the war and its conditions and 
when she travelled outside the village: 


I remember a day or so before we left the village for good, bullets were raining in 
our yard. It is amazing that we were never hit. My mother told three of my sisters 
and me that some men had come — they were partisans — and we had to go with 
them to another place where we would be given sweets and chocolates. She said 
we would only be gone for a week. The year was 1948 but I don’t remember 
which month. But winter was over and it was sometime in spring.*! 


Women from the village were put in charge of the children: ‘We called 
these women majki [mothers]’. They had anticipated returning, but 
‘I was only seven years old and my sister even younger and we had no 
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idea what was happening to us’.*” While children were sent in various 
directions — to Romania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Russia — 
she and her sister were sent to Hungary. 

They were placed in homes for refugees and placed in dormitories. 
There they learnt three languages — Hungarian, Macedonian, Greek — 
and received an education in History, Geography, Art and Physical 
Education. There was a regimented system, and one which was well 
organised and highly disciplined, where education was highly valued. 
While the children were educated and well cared for, it was the emotional 
aspect of the experience which could never be compensated. In parti- 
cular, the separation from her mother, she believed, could never be 
replaced. 


I have always been hard and strong and kept things inside myself. I am still 
like that, I find it very hard to let go. I was occasionally close to those women 
who looked after us in the homes and whom we called majki. But it was not 
the same as your own mother’s warmth. I have never known that type of warmth 
from anyone.** 


Spending these formative years in institutions away from her parents had 
a life-long impact and one that was not easy to overcome emotionally. 
Kalincev expressed this in terms of maternal deprivation, despite all the 
efforts of the ‘miaki’ to do the best they could under the circumstances. 
It also ‘hardened’ her: 


It is one of my big regrets in life and think it the biggest disadvantage that resulted 
for me because I spent those tender childhood years in homes instead of being 
close to a mother’s love. This is something I have lost forever, something that 
cannot be retrieved. I am sure that this is true for all refugee children, this lack 
of close family feeling has been the saddest part of our experience. We are all 
emotionally tough. You can put me in any country, in the middle of the darkest 
Africa even, and I'll survive. But I won’t have a warmth about me that is a product 
of close family life — 1’ll be cold and severe.** 


They did, however, maintain contact with their parents through the Red 
Cross, and they were finally reunited with their parents.*” But it was this 
theme that she returned to when recalling her experience: 


Perhaps the most negative thing about having been taken off to a refugee home in 
Hungary was being deprived of a mother’s love. This has made it very difficult 
for me to express my own maternal feelings to my children. It is not easy to 
understand for people who have not had the same experience. It is a difficult 
matter to discuss with my own children, even though I have tried. My experience 
as a child refugee devastated me emotionally because I missed out on a mother’s 
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love. That is why I became personally severe and feel as if I am like stone inside 
and may not seem soft like other mothers. That is the most negative aspect of my 
refugee experience. That is the biggest loss in my life.*° 


It is indeed the pre-war experience she remembers with fondness, even 
nostalgia, and it was individual integrity rather than nationality that was 
important. More significantly, there was considerable pride in ‘having 
endured and survived a life of suffering. Yes, it has made me hard, and 
that has been both a good and bad thing’.*’ 

Lefa Ognenova-Michova remembered the ‘planes flying over us’ and 
the ‘raining of bullets and the houses burning’ in March 1948. This is 
how she described her childhood experience of the paidomazoma: 


The whole village came out in empathy, families holding onto their children and 
weeping. The atmosphere was like a funeral procession; villagers escorting their 
children and mourning the loss of their young and future hopes ... My mother 
had decided to walk with the escort for as long as possible, not wanting to part 
with her children any earlier than she had to. This was the last time I ever saw my 
parental grandmother, Baba Gela and my maternal grandparents, Dedo Traiko 
and Baba Kata. They tearfully farewelled us knowing that they may never see us 
again. Baba Gela was stricken with grief at farewelling not only my brother and 
I but also two other grandchildren, my cousins Ilo and Tsana who were also 
making the journey with us. This only left my sister Mara at home.*® 


Four women, aged in their early twenties and mid-thirties, were assigned 
to look after the children. They were responsible for looking after seventy 
to eighty children aged from two to fourteen. The mountains proved 
treacherous and difficult to climb, especially for the children. Older 
children would come down and pick up and take the smaller children.’ 
The parting was of course traumatic and very distressing at the village of 
Shelevo: 


This is where the mothers who were walking with us parted with their children. 
Mother told brother and I that she could not come any further and said that from 
here on we would not see each other. She wept as she pushed us away, telling us 
to go. I did not understand what this really meant. I thought the separation was 
only temporary and I would be home in a couple of days. Our escorts continually 
encouraged us and promised us sweets. I did not understand what was happening 
and so I went easily. To this day I can hear the parting cries of the mothers and 
their children. Mothers in pain, distressed at giving up their own children, 
children sobbing, not wanting to let their mothers go. Mothers begged the 
maiki to care for their children as if they were their own.” 
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From there they just walked and walked, never looking back, ‘but with 
thoughts ... of where were we going, the unknown, and what I had left 
behind’. It was for her, a childhood lost forever: 


We left behind our childhood games, stories and everything we had ever known. 
These all died just as something did the day I said goodbye to my mother. I left 
my home, never turned back and nor took one last look. This part of my life had 
been taken never to return. A childhood lost.” 


Her sister, sent by her grandmother, was also sent in the next group from 
the village, but they were not united. The family had been divided with 
her father in Australia, her mother in Neret, she and her brother in 
Hungary and her sister in Czechoslovakia.” The adjustments she had 
to make were significant in Hungary: 


We had to adjust to a new way of life with different food, a different language and 
a big city life. It was very different from what we were accustomed to in the 
village. Considering that a lot of us had not been out of the village or away from 
our families it was both surprising and overpowering. We stayed close to those 
we knew, the maiki and other children from the village. Of all differences, the 
language barrier was the most difficult to break.” 


She was taken to Budapest and lived with a surrogate family and surro- 
gate mother. The mothers who cared for her she held with great respect: 


The matki, in the absence of our own mothers, became our mothers. They were 
the ones we called for when we were in trouble and who came to us when we 
were crying. They became our teachers in life and were the ones who taught and 
encouraged us to remember our birthplace and our families. They were the ones 
who would sing songs to us in our own language and remind us of the songs our 
mothers sang to us and tell us stories our grandmothers told to us ... Today when 
I think of them my thoughts are of respect and love for the women who cared for 
us like their own.”* 


She also described the ways in which these families operated. She 
recalled: 


One day a letter arrived from father addressed to our maika (mother) who had 
escorted us all the way from the village and remained with us. In the letter was 
five English pounds. My father asked the maika to share the money between his 
family and buy the children whatever necessities were required. The maika was 
also given some money as gratitude for caring for his children. This reflected the 
commitment of the parents, children and maiki who shared the responsibility 
collectively. The maiki then corresponded with father on our behalf until we were 
able to write ourselves.” 
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She grew up thereafter in Hungary — but corresponded with her family — 
her mother in the village, sister in Czechoslovakia and uncle in Poland.’° 
There were difficulties as well as positives, despite this separation: 


I was never short of food or clothing but missed my mother, her love and her 
warm embrace ...I felt her grief from every written word in her letters. While we 
lacked the love of our own family, we were provided with greater opportunities 
than we could ever have had in Neret.”’ 


The longing to be reunited with her parents was pronounced and endur- 
ing, although her sense of identity was to some extent connected to her 
former place — and remained in her newly adopted country. 


During my time living in Hungary, I had always dreamed of returning to my 
home in Neret and seeing all my relatives, but as mother had now migrated to 
Australia, this had all changed. I longed to be reunited with my parents, but also 
longed to return to my home in the village and to see my loved ones once more. 
I felt this loss for most of my life.® 


One of the common themes that emerge in the testimonies of those 
who, as children, experienced the paidomazoma is that because they 
had not experienced parenting, they had difficulty parenting themselves. 
The dormitory style of growing up provided them with many material 
benefits — and crucially with survival — but issues of maternity remain 
unresolved in their recollections and memories. There was clearly a 
romance of motherhood that this experience engendered: motherhood, 
war and its deprivation created a situation of glorification in their narra- 
tives. The ethnic question and shifting identities too remains pronounced 
in these stories. The other distinctive aspect of these testimonies is 
bearing witness to these experiences and how these are remembered 
and understood in a new environment. 


Faye Nitsou 


Unlike most of the children who experienced the paidomazoma, Faye 
Nitsou documented her experiences in her memoirs. For her it was a 
form of catharsis — an important engagement with the past and a serious 
negotiation of it. This is how she describes the task: ‘’m saying that in 
the book, in the end it was like a catharsis, you know, because writing it in 


the pages, my tears were going’.”” 
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Faye moved as a child from the Northern Greek village of Triantafyllia, 
to Poland and eventually migrated to Australia in 1964.°° What, in her 
mind, were the train of events that led to the children being removed? 


Some of them are crying, the mothers — they told them you’ve got nothing to 
eat, you can’t feed your children, we’re going to take them. If you want to come 
with us come because they want them to come so they can look after those 
kids. A few of them, they went, the mothers, a few of them that went, because 
they had other things or they didn’t want to live there, or at least they had their 
father, mother in the village, how they live together, the whole family. So the 
guards they took them. So they left all the mothers, they went up to Kastoria 
and then from then they said oh you can go back to your village. Three year old 
kids, they put them ... in the baskets, those baskets, they put the kids there — how 
ridiculous is this?°’ 


She recalls that her own education and experience in Poland was a 
positive one. She learnt several languages and gained a rich experience. 
But even as a child she felt a loss: 


But inside I was crying. I was crying. Because I knew I think deep down in 
myself there is something wrong. This is not supposed to be like this. I knew it. 
I knew it. 


She, in effect, grew up an orphan: 


I had nothing, nobody, no one. Sometimes even in bed I remember when I was a 
little girl, I remember in bed like before we get up for school and all that and I was 
just like ready to cry. I don’t know why, it’s just how I remember because I’m 
thinking what’s going on, why is this happening? I could smell like different 
people, like the teachers, their mothers that they looked department after us, 
they are not in the family environment. So because I must have got from one to 
three years old when I was born in the village — the family thing, feeling that ’m 
like that, it’s supposed to be like that, everybody loves you, you’ve got your 
mother, you’ve got your father, you’ve got your thing. But there I felt like that 
was missing, that was missing. 


The material and educational benefits were provided, but she recalls a 
lack of fulfilment in other aspects: 


We had good schooling, they looked after us, they fed us, not special stuff... but 
we had something to eat, we had clothes to wear, but [there] was missing 
something. That was missing something. 


Having been taken to Poland, Faye’s ethnic identity shifted to becoming 
Polish. 


We thought that we were born in Poland. I’m talking about myself. I thought 
I was born in Poland, I knew their anthem, I knew their flag, I knew the history of 
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Poland, I knew the language ... Everywhere ten, ten, excellent, excellent, 
excellent, and I thought we are Polish, Poland. It makes you proud of Poland 
because I grew up there. 


Faye highlights an important aspect here of the impact of this experience 
in reconstructing her identity as Polish: ‘I thought we were Polish’, she 
recalls. 

When she, her mother and brother finally returned after years of 
separation to Greece in 1959, she had mixed feelings. On the one hand, 
she felt liberated: 


In a way I felt that moment when we stepped on the train going to Greece I felt 
like liberated. I don’t know why I had that feeling. Liberated. I am getting 
away from Poland. I don’t know why I had that feeling. Where would that be 
coming from? 


But she was also no longer accepted as a local or even as Greek when she 
returned: 


On many occasions I used to ask myself whether it was my fault that we had 
returned, or whether we should have returned at all. But no, it was nobody’s 
fault, not mine, nor my mother’s. It was the fault of the civil war, poverty, the 
harsh and terrible conditions of the time but most of all, that of fear. It was 
impossible to live without fear in those days. If you did not fear the guerrillas, 
you certainly feared the gendarmes or the policemen. If you were not afraid of 
the bandits, you were afraid of the criminals and visa versa. That is what it was 
like during the forties. But even towards the end of 1959, when we returned to 
Greece, not that much had changed.°* 


Her family did not fit in the new order, and the Polish identity she had 
acquired marked her out as different: 


The villagers had made up a new nickname for my mother, ‘Polonka’, while my 
brother and I were referred to as the ‘orphans’. Again that terrible word! 
Whenever I heard it whispered by the villagers, I would almost burst in fury.°? 


As a child, her own experience was too marked, and she could not adjust 
as a teenager: 


I tried to fit in with the girls of the village and my cousins, to no avail. Not because 
I didn’t try but because we were too different. I was like a lily among wildflowers. 
They wore the traditional costume of the region, while I wore city clothes. I stood 
out; I was too different from them. They wouldn’t include me in their group.°* 


Not all children welcomed a return to the families they barely knew. 
The difficulties of adjusting are conveyed by Anastasia who travelled 
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to Hungary as a small child during the civil war. Born in 1943, she was a 
teenager when, following the Hungarian uprising in 1956, it was possible 
for her to return to her mother and her family in rural Greece. The 
relations between her mother in particular were strained when she 
arrived and was expected immediately to work on the family farm. For 
Anastasia, who had never endured manual labour and hankered to return 
to the classroom, it was a shock when she was told that she was to work in 
the field rather than play, and she did not immediately welcome her 
return: 


I said, ‘What am I to do in the field? What business do I have in the field?’ “You’ve 
got work to do’, [my mother] said. And off we went, would you believe, we 
picked beans [at] three o’clock in the morning, because the beans need to be 
picked in the morning, while it is still night, because they split ... As soon as it 
dawns ... they split and the beans fall down and you can’t harvest them. You have 
to harvest them with the dew, when it is cool, load them on the cart and take them 
home, at home you have to beat them for the beans to come out so you can 
harvest them. So it was still night when they woke me to pick beans. Hey, isn’t 
your world upside down after that? From playing games ... I was a child, I only 
knew how to play games, nothing else. And I came and I got buried in work.°” 


Faye’s connection with her mother remained tenuous on her home 
coming. Indeed, it was not until she arrived in Australia that she felt a 
connection with her mother and she could begin to forge a relationship: 


Still I didn’t feel part of the family. Who is this person. I didn’t know my mum. 
I didn’t know my mum. I knew my mum like I know you know. Sorry to say. The 
trip coming back on the train. Couple of words, maybe. Maybe I’m hungry ... It’s 
too hard. There is no connection. At all. At all. At all. You know when the 
connection came. I am sad to say that. I came to Australia. I was three years in 
Australia [when] my mum and brother come to Australia in 1964 we came ... My 
mum [came] in 1967 ... with my brother ... So that is when it starts. The 
connection with my mother in Australia. Because we live together. I am not in 
school. We live together. And that is when I started knowing my mother. And my 
mother started telling me about my father ... what happened and how it 
happened. Not that I don’t remember. I remember. But she told me her 
version of the story. 


Australia provided a refuge and a haven for Faye Nitsou. In the memor- 
ies of some of those who experienced these events, Australia as a refuge is 
a common theme. 

‘After the Second World War’, another immigrant wrote who had 
endured a similar experience, ‘Australia provided a home where the 
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healing of many people could take place. The wounds closed, but the 
scarring would be there for a lifetime. The pain would linger to be felt by 
their children, and often the trauma remained unresolved’.°° At one 
level, Australia served the purpose of healing and recovery. There was 
pride, too, in being Australian. 

A distant aunt adopted Faye when she lost a twin daughter of her own. 
She arrived in Australia to a new future: 


Before we came down from the boat we could see the lights and I tell you what 
the sea it was beautiful ... You could see all the lights [in Port Melbourne] ... My 
God what a wonderful, beautiful place. I had this really wonderful emotion. I was 
really ... O my God, I am going to have a life here ... I am eighteen years old and 
I can think of the future now .. . I don’t know what is waiting for me ... But I have 
got these dreams and I am thinking ... I am not alone ... The first thing I was 
thinking is WOW and beautiful emotion, fantastic emotion. Because all my life 
I have been alone I got that strength to go on ... and very, very independent ... 
I have never seen anything like it ... I have seen the bigger cities ... I have seen a 
few things like that. It was beautiful but the landscape was very different; the rows 
of houses in Port Melbourne were very different to Poland and to Greece.°’ 


There were instances of racism but she was blonde and some didn’t 
read her as foreign, so she didn’t experience racism like others did. 
She recalls that 


they used to call us things, but not me especially because I am blonde and I didn’t 
look like a Greek. They thought I was maybe German or something you know. 
I didn’t find it that much with Australian people. I didn’t find it that much. 
I am speaking more generally ... Maybe because I didn’t understand. 


There were many individuals who were very helpful and assisted her on 

the road to social inclusion. At the first factory in which she worked, a 

woman called ‘Wilma’ assisted her with her English and ‘she took me 

under her wings. She saw this poor immigrant without any English.’ 
Faye’s mother arrived in 1967: 


I had to [get to know her] ... I had different ideas, she had different ideas. 
She doesn’t know me. What kind of person I am. School. School. School. And 
nothing else. I don’t know how to cook ... I had someone there to cook for me. 
So she starts things like that. I’ve got to teach you this ... Someone always did 
these thing for me all my life. Thank god when I got married. I was fine. I had to 
learn. I had to feed my family. 


Faye says her mother’s experience was something a mother should never 
have to go through: 
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no person should go through what my mother went through. [As a child] I was 
happy go lucky, I didn’t care I had food, I had clothes, I didn’t care about 
nothing. That is all I that knew. But my mother knew everything ... ‘Where is 
my daughter. They took me from her. I have to go and find my daughter’. And 
then here were are in Australia. She has to start from scratch to get that bond. To 
be mother and daughter. 


Asked what she would have done in the same situation, Faye replied: 


I would never have given up on a child. Never. Never. Never. I would’ve hidden 
them somewhere ... I wouldn’t have done that [relinquished them]. Your child is 
such a precious thing ... I am very possessive of them ... Not now they have 
families of their own ... but when they were babies. 


How would she characterise her identity is now as a Greek-Australian, 
but reborn: 


I am Greek-Australian. I am very proud of that. I am Greek-Australian. But ... 
‘I thought, my God I am reborn’. This is my life. Reborn because I feel that I am 
starting my life from the beginning. All this ... was not mine. It had to happen. 
Now my life starts. Someone else did it for me. Someone took me. Instead of 
being in my village and growing up in the place where I was born. 


The place of Australia in this story was one of a haven, of an escape and a 
new beginning. But the impact of the stories remain within her memory 
and family history. Her own cultural identity shifts from Greek to Polish 
to Greek-Australian in this experience. The final destination — Australia — 
provides the final settling place. 


Ihave to honour my mother in my story, because without her I wouldn’t have this 
life that I have now. She sacrificed a lot in her life for us, my brother and me. She 
was my heroine and always will be; she passed away in November 2010. If it 
wasn’t for her, I would be lost somewhere, who knows where in the Eastern Bloc. 
So I thank her for bringing me back to Greece and then sending me to 
Australia.°° 


Faye documents her experience for prosterity and for her story to find a 
central place within her family’s history. But she and others discussed in 
this chapter have also written about their war experiences for the story of 
the paidomazoma to be given prominence outside the familial setting and 
onto the public domain. Within the Australian context, these memoirs 
are written to ensure that the far distance from the place where such 
experiences took place, created by migration, does not bring with it faded 
and forgotten memories of past tragedies of war. 
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By 1952, the fate of the children of the paidomazoma had begun to be 
defined by a narrative of ‘the family’. The Greek Red Cross took this 
position publicly in an address to the International Conference in the 
Defense of Children organised by the World Federation of Trade Unions 
and the Women’s International Democratic Federation: 


No institutional care, however good, can substitute for the deep love and tender 
care which a child receives in its own home. It is primarily the nurture and 
development in the natural and fundamental unit of the family that children 
achieve a healthy and well-balanced life to fit them to take their place in society 
as adults.°° 


The experiences and the long-term impact of mothers and children in 
wartime remains an elusive aspect of the history of the Greek Civil War. 
The incident of the pardomazoma sheds light on the choices mothers 
made within wartime and how they attempted to exercise their agency in 
wartime conditions by attempting to control the fate of their children. As 
several of these children have recalled as adults, they identify the mater- 
nal absence as shaping their own lives, notwithstanding the importance 
of the substitute mothers who cared for them in the dormitories or when 
they were in the hands of state authorities. It is timely now to examine 
these enduring emotional experiences through those who lived it and 
those who continue to carry the burden of the enduring legacy of twenti- 
eth century war trauma towards a new collective memory, where issues of 
motherhood and identity, within a transnational context, are positioned 
at its historical centre. 

Those who travelled to Australia tell a similar story to their migrant 
counterparts in other parts of the world. The migration experience of this 
particular story, however, is one with layers of complexity that involve 
politics, emotion, identity and cultural dislocation. It further reveals the 
experience and trauma migrants brought to Australia at a time when the 
expectation was that such experiences should be left behind. 


© Repatriation of Greek Children. Reports of the Secretary-General and of the 
International Red Cross Organisations Greece-Relation with United Nations — 
Abduction of Greek Children, Series number A1838 (A1838/1) 1952-1955, National 
Archives of Australia, Canberra. 
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It’s almost like I led this bizarre existence. We will put history over there and 
then there is life. Leave that behind, we will put that behind us.' 


Memories of the traumatic events of the Civil War and its aftermath still 
linger.” 


A common refrain amongst immigrants, when asked about their motiv- 
ation for migrating, is that they left their old country both to improve 
their prospects and to reinvent themselves in a new society. But how does 
this kind of reinvention occur? Is it possible to leave your ‘self? — your 
identity and history, indeed your biography — in another place? Can you 
leave your memories behind or pretend they don’t have any bearing 
on the present? Just as we might ask what happens to the person who 
migrates, we must also ask what happens to the memories they carry 
with them into another cultural setting. Which of these memories might 
form a part of an ongoing family narrative? Which might be forgotten 
or repressed in the host community? How do those memories that do 
circulate later impact upon a migrant’s family when they are memories 
of trauma or violence? 

The hidden memories and the effects of wartime experience, both on 
migrants and their families, remain an area in need of further exam- 
ination by historians, especially in relation to the impact of war on the 
waves of immigrants who settled in countries far removed from the 
sites of conflict, such as Australia. A central aspect of post-war migra- 
tion concerns the emotional and psychological effects of the violence 
that migrants from war-torn areas experienced during conflict. To what 
extent have the memories of the terrible experiences endured by migrants 
shaped their identity? What challenges do they pose for negotiating inte- 
gration within host societies? Furthermore, what of their families? The 
enduring legacies of war and migration on the second generation and 


1 Interview with ‘Peter’, 18 March 2010, in possession of the author. 
2 Emilios Kyrou, Call Me Emilios (Melbourne: Emilios Kyrou, 2012), p. 48. 
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effects of the transmission of memories to them by their parents are areas 
that have been little investigated. There is an absence in the Australian 
literature on second-generation migration in ethnic communities in gen- 
eral, but on Greek migrants in particular. 

My aim in this chapter is to consider these questions of transnational- 
ism on the place of memories of war by Greek immigrants and how 
the retelling, or conveying, of these memories shaped the identities of 
the children of those who migrated to Australia during the post-war 
period. This perspective offers a new dimension to transnational discus- 
sion of migration studies which have not incorporated issues of emotions 
and memories into studies of social inclusion and dislocation.’ These 
case-studies aim to consider how war has shaped the family history of 
migrants, and how the intergenerational transmission of war experiences 
to children who inherited the war stories of the Second World War and 
the Greek Civil War can be seen as a prism through which themes of 
migrant relocation and dislocation can be examined. 

The connections between memory and history are instructive when 
considering the question of the inter generational transmission of grief, 
trauma and its impact on social inclusion. The observations that emerge 
from Holocaust literature illuminate the ways in which children carry 
many of the emotional burdens of their parents. Studies regarding the 
permeation of war trauma are useful in considering how families deal 
with these events through the conveying of stories. Conversely, they too 
show that there is often a ‘conspiracy of silence’ where there is a non- 
verbal agreement in the family that traumatic experiences will remain 
unspoken and detached from everyday life. This conspiracy arises not 
only from the parents’ need to forget and to adjust to new social contexts 
but also from their belief that withholding information about the horrors 
of the Holocaust was crucial to their children’s development. As a result, 
a ‘double wall’ of silence developed that was mutually maintained by 
both generations, where ‘parents do not tell, and children do not ask’. 
Studies have shown the ways in which the intergenerational commu- 
nication of trauma was considered specifically in relation to the social 
emotions of anger and guilt in response to their parents.* 


3 See for instance, Victor Roudometof and Ann Karpathakis, ‘Greek Americans and 
transnationalism: Religion, class and community’, in Paul Kennedy and Victor 
Roudometof (eds.), Communities Across Borders: New Immigrants and Transnational 
Cultures (London: Routledge, 2002), pp. 41-54; Robert Miles and Dietrich Thranhardt 
(eds.), Migration and European Integration: The Dynamics of Inclusion and Exclusion 
(London: Fairleigh Dickenson University Press, 1995). 

4 For Holocaust studies, see Micha Weiss and Sima Weiss, ‘Second generation to 
Holocaust survivors: enhanced differentiation of trauma transmission’, American Journal 
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In the post-war context, parents also saw their children offering ‘new 
hope and meaning and expected them to be a form of restitution for the 
families, aspirations, and communities that were lost in the Holocaust.” 
The direct and indirect transmission of trauma; the importance of 
resisting a homogenous response of children; and the paradox of both 
silence and noise — ‘the background music’ of conflict — informs the 
framework of understanding adopted in this chapter to consider the place 
of memories in the experience of migration.° 

Crucial to this aspect is the reception of the host societies to immi- 
grants. As we have seen in Chapter 2, the assimilation policy of the 1950s 
could not accommodate differences or allow for the expression of war 
stories, which were an integral part of immigrants’ identities. There is 
also the issue of long-term effects of unresolved traumas. Over the course 
of twenty years, there has emerged a body of scholarship which has 
considered issues of depression and anxiety within migrant communities 
in terms of their hopes for a new life and the demands of cultural 
adjustment. Studies of Greek communities around the world have 
revealed many lives were fragmented by this experience and by the 
emotional impact of migration. Whilst studies in psychology and psych- 
iatry have considered the incidence of depression in the Greek commu- 
nity, especially amongst the elderly and amongst women, much of this is 
examined without a reference to the historical and cultural context from 
where this emerges. This chapter will provide a historical context to 
further extend our understanding of the present phenomenon in Austra- 
lia of migrants arriving with traumatic pasts by emphasising how the 
second generation has inherited these stories and their enduring legacy 
in family history, dislocation and cultural inclusion. ’ 

Oral testimonies provide the archive through which to explore these 
themes of psychological displacement through the place and legacy of 
war stories. In recent times, scholars working in the fields of oral histories 


of Psychotherapy 54, 3, (2000), pp. 372-385; Rachel Yehuda et al., ‘Vulnerability of post- 
traumatic stress disorder in adult offspring of Holocaust survivors’, American Journal of 
Psychiatry 155, 9 (1998), pp. 1163-1171; Hadas Wiseman, Einat Metzl and Jacques P. 
Barber, ‘Anger, guilt and intergenerational communication of trauma in the interpersonal 
narratives of second generation Holocaust survivors’, American Journal of Onthropsychiatry 
76, 2 (2006), pp. 176-184; Zahava Soloman et al., ‘Combat-related post-traumatic stress 
disorder among second-generation Holocaust survivors: preliminary findings’, American 
Journal of Psychiatry 145, 7 (1988), pp. 865-868; Jeffrey Prager, ‘Lost childhood, lost 
generations: the intergenerational transmission of trauma’, Journal of Human Rights 2, 2 
(2003), pp. 173-181. 
Wiseman et al., ‘Anger, guilt and intergenerational communication’, p. 177. 

6 Ibid., p.183. 

7 Joy Damousi, ‘Ethnicity and emotions: Psychic life in Greek communities’, Modern Greek 
Studies 14 (2010), pp. 7-25. 
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and memory studies have identified the key commonalities in their 
methodologies.” These oral histories also speak to the multicultural 
present in that this second generation raises issues of how broader themes 
of transnationalism, citizenship and migration remain ever-present even 
when contemporary conditions have become accommodating of differ- 
ence and inclusion. Within the literature of war and especially the Greek 
Civil War, oral history has increasingly been adopted by scholars to 
explore legacies of this conflict, which official and other accounts cannot 
accommodate.’ Oral history can provide an additional and complex layer 
to understanding the legacies of this war in terms of the diaspora. 

This chapter discusses case-studies of children of migrants. These 
migrants have arrived in their host society — in this case, Australia — 
having experienced trauma and violence. The transnational circulation 
of the experience and narration of war trauma, coupled with migration 
and social inclusion and dislocation in the construction of the self 
and identity, forms the central concern. In taking specific cases of those 
who have witnessed violence and suffered trauma during a historical 
event, this chapter seeks to explore the paradox that on the one hand, 
past stories need to be integrated and put aside if migrants are to 
forge a new life, but that simultaneously, memories return through 
the internalisation, repression and displacement in the next generation. 
In doing so, it highlights a key gap in the history of the second-generation 
Greek Australians, as the literature specifically on second-generation in 
Australia has addressed a number of themes such as educational oppor- 
tunities and upward mobility, literary representations and family rela- 
tionships, but the transmission of war memories and their significance 
within families has not been the substantial focus of any study. ° 
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8 See Paula Hamilton and Linda Shopes (eds.), Oral History and Public Memories 
(Philadelphia, PA: Temple University Press, 2008), pp. vii—xvii; Alessandro Portelli, 
The Order Has Been Carried Out: History, Memory and Meaning of Nazi Massacre in 
Rome (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2003), pp. 14-17; Sean Field, ‘“Healing” 
trauma, oral history and regeneration’, Oral History 34, 1 (2006), pp. 31-42. 

Nicolas Demertzis, “The drama of the Greek Civil War trauma’, in Ron Eyerman, Jeffrey 
C. Alexander and Elizabeth Butler Breese (eds.), Narrating Trauma: On the Impact of 
Collective Suffering (London, Paradigm Publishers, 2011), p. 154. 

For work on the second-generation, see George Messinis, ‘Overeducation and 
overskilling in Australia: second generation Greek-Australians and Italian-Australians’, 
Working Paper no. 37, Centre for Strategic Economic Studies, Victoria University 
(2008), pp. 1-20; Nina Mistilis, ‘Second generation Australians: Progress and 
puzzles’, Australian Quarterly 57, 4 (1985), pp. 288-299; Kallithea Bellou, ‘Identity 
and difference: First and second generation Greeks in Australia’, in Hellenic Studies 
Forum (eds.), Greeks in English Speaking Countries: Proceedings of the First International 
Seminar (Melbourne: Ellikon, 1992), pp. 225-235; Konstandina Dounis, ‘A portrait 
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As discussed earlier in this book, the period encompassing the Second 
World War and the Greek Civil War devastated Greek society. While 
estimates vary on the numbers of violent deaths over this period, official 
figures sit at 40,000, while unofficial estimates place the number at 
150,000. It is believed that between 1940 and 1944 alone, almost 8 per 
cent of the population was killed. In 1946, 30 per cent of the population 
was suffering from malaria. During the nine-year period to 1949, up to 
60,000 Greeks are estimated to have crossed the northern borders and 
migrated. By the same year, 700,000 people (10 per cent of the popula- 
tion) had been made homeless or were displaced. The culture of violence 
that had predominated for almost a decade — burning of villages, mass 
execution, atrocity and brutality — created a devastating and devastated 
environment in Greece.'' As well as this devastation — and of course 
because of it — the country suffered an even greater loss of population 
from emigration: the total numbers of exiles alone soon after the war 
amounted to 136,000 people.’* 

The Greek Civil War has been the subject of much scholarly engage- 
ment, and the political contestation it has attracted continues to form 
the attention of scholarly discussion. Several approaches have been 
utilised to consider the history and the memory of the Civil War. Of 
most relevance here is that adopted by scholars such as Demertzis, 
who explore remembering and forgetting the Civil War through the 
category of cultural trauma. Cultural trauma refers to the public 
negotiation of the meaning and public representation of events by 
groups who consider these events as unjust and humiliating. In apply- 
ing this framework around the events surrounding the Greek Civil 
War, Demertzis argues that in the period of silence and obliteration 


immigrant and second generation Greek women in Australia as perceived through the 
interplay of local writing, oral history and the imperative of personal experience’ in 
Hellenic Studies Forum (eds.), Greeks in English Speaking Countries: Proceedings of the 
First International Seminar (Melbourne: Ellikon, 1992), pp. 117-129; Helen Nickas, “The 
literary contribution of Greek-Australian women writers’, in Hellenic Studies Forum 
(eds.), Greeks in English Speaking Countries: Proceedings of the First International Seminar 
(Melbourne: Ellikon, 1992), pp. 131-136; George Vassilacopoulos and Toula 
Nicolacopoulos, ‘Becoming Australians by choice: Greek Australian activism in 1960s 
Melbourne’, in Seamus O’Hanlon and Tanja Luckins (eds.), Go! Melbourne in the Sixties 
(Melbourne: Circa, 2005), pp. 245-259; Georgina Tsolidis, ‘Memories of home: Family 
in the diaspora’, Journal of Comparative Studies, 42, 3 (2011), pp. 411-420; François 
Dominique de Stoop charts the achievements of second generation of Greek-Australians 
in The Greeks of Melbourne (Melbourne: Transnational, 1996), pp. 49-232. 
Demertzis, “The drama of the Greek Civil War trauma’, p. 138. 
12 See John O. Iatrides, ‘Greece at the Crossroads, 1944-1950’, in John O. Iatrides and 
Linda Wrigley (eds.), Greece at the Crossroads: The Civil War and Its Legacy (University 
Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1995), pp. 1-30. 
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of the public record, from 1950 to 1974, the war was experienced as 
private memories and injuries.'’ 

The enduring effects of war experience on different communities with 
the Greek diaspora and the war stories told within these communities has 
not been a major focus of specific research. The Second World War and 
Greek Civil War have been subject to much debate and discussion over 
the past thirty years, but much of this has taken place outside of Greece. 
During the 1980s, in Greece the context of political reconciliation and 
the debate continued to be conducted in terms of diplomatic history of 
the Cold War — with blame attributed to the British and Americans, or 
to the actions of the Communist party. With the end of the Cold War, 
historians of Greece have moved towards considering issues of national- 
ism, ethnicity, memory and the psychological repercussions of war. 
These discussions, however, have largely been conducted within Greece, 
and little research has extended these considerations to immigrant com- 
munities outside of Greece.'* These events remain in family history, but 
they have also defined ethnic identity in Australia and shaped processes 
of integration as well as the well-being and attitudes of second generation 
Greek-Australians. 
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Greeks arriving in Australia during the immediate post-war period found 
themselves in an alien cultural landscape. As we have seen in Chapters 2 
and 3, the assimilationist policies in place during this time were not 
developed to ease migrants into a new culture but to add to the existing 
population with as little upheaval as possible — Australians in the 1940s 
and 1950s had not met with immigration on a large scale within most 
people’s living memory and were reluctant to accommodate new citizens, 
especially those from vastly different cultures. Migrants were expected to 
fit in and not to make a fuss. They were expected to be grateful, remain 
stoic and keep a firm eye to the future — one that represented the 
collective future of Australia and that was based on a British model of 
society already in place. Assimilation policies were based on the denial of 
an immigrant’s past; in fact, the suppression of individual and collective 
memory of that past was vital to assimilation. Consistent with the policies 
(and popular views) of the day, the expectation was that Greek immi- 
grants who may have experienced this war would simply excise it from 


13 Demertzis, ‘The drama of the Greek Civil War trauma’, pp. 134-135; p. 141. 

14 Mark Mazower, ‘Introduction’, in Mark Mazower (ed.), After the War Was Over: 
Reconstructing the Family, Nation, and State in Greece, 1943-1960 (Princeton; Princeton 
University Press, 2000), pp. 3-23. 
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their memories and readjust their identities as they forged a new life in a 
new land.” 

In the writings of most assimilationist theorists, migrant children were 
identified as the ‘liaison officers’ between Old and New Australians. By 
seeing children in this way, there was then a recognition of the ‘adjust- 
ments’ migrants had to make to their new culture; but what is striking is 
the lack of recognition of the past experience of migrants and why they 
migrated in the first place. Although there were passing references to the 
war, the impact of these experiences was not further considered. In 
expecting that migrants would readily and seamlessly ‘adopt’ their new 
country, assimilationist policy effectively aimed to construct a nation- 
building discourse by denying the life stories,'° the narratives and the 
memories of migrants which are central to the creation and maintenance 
of an identity and one’s sense of self. The assumption that the migrant 
would readily merge or be subsumed in Australian cultural life ignored 
the ways in which past narratives, stories and memories fundamentally 
shape the self and are indeed vital for adjustment in a new society.'’ 

As for the children of migrants, their role as liaison officers, 
go-betweens who carried messages to on behalf of their parents to 
the world outside, placed them directly between two societies, straddling 
the two cultures. These children had been shaped by their parents’ 
experiences: the family history brought by parents from the old world 
became central to their children’s identities in the new. To the outside 
world they were young Australians, engaged in the education system and 
a broader society, but at home most were still Greek, speaking Greek 
and immersed in Greek history and culture. This cultural dissonance still 
has ramifications. While second-generation Greeks have been energetic 
in the Australian community and have taken a leading and active role in 
Australian society and in establishing educational and cultural institu- 
tions, subliminal issues remain for many regarding the nature of their 
Greek-Australian identity." 

Those who argued for assimilation in the 1960s put great faith in the 
second generation. It was to these children that the future of Australia 


For further discussion of this point, see Damousi, ‘Ethnicity and emotions’, pp. 7-25. 
For discussion of nation-state discourse and transnational migration, see Nina Glick 
Schiller, Linda Basch and Cristina Szanton Blanc, ‘From immigrant to transmigrant: 
theorizing transnational migration’, Anthropological Quarterly 68, 1 (1995), p. 51. 

Brett Smith and Andrew C. Sparkes, ‘Narrative inquiry in psychology: exploring the 
tensions within’, Qualitative Research in Psychology, 3 (2006), pp. 169-192; Brett Smith, 
‘The state of the art in narrative inquiry’, Narrative Inquiry 17, 2 (2007), pp. 391-398. 
Anastasios Tamis, The Greeks in Australia (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2005), p. 183-184, p. 196. 
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was invested.’ In 1960, a report was completed which charted the 
progress of the migrant child. It stated that since 


the immigration programme began, more than 470,000 young migrants have come to 
this country, and nearly 500,000 first generation children have been born here. Their 
progress is important to us all. They will play a vital part in the future of our country. 
But more than that, they are important to us in their own right, as individuals.”° 


Information was gathered throughout 1959. While it was reported that 
an overwhelming majority had settled down well, there were issues that 
remained. These were mainly related to language but also other ques- 
tions of integration. One problem was identified in these terms: 


Migrant parents tend naturally to cherish much of their old life — the customs, 
culture and language of their homeland. Some carry this too far. Their children 
also err, and too often tend to reject completely anything which is not Australian. 
This can lead to conflict, which is bad both for family relationships and the 
family’s progress on the community.”' 


They proposed a number of recommendations: 


(1) a national campaign, particularly through foreign-language news- 
papers, to encourage parents to speak English in the home for their 
children’s sake; 

(2) English classes for children should be provided on migrant ships, as 
is done for adults; 

(3) all children, particularly the children of migrant parents, should be 
encouraged to learn more about the history, language and literature 
of the countries from which migrants are coming; 

(4) migrant families should be encouraged not to remain in hostels; 

(5) greater efforts by everyone, as individuals and as members of clubs 
and other organizations, to encourage migrant children and their 
parents to participate more fully in the social life of the community; 

(6) campaigns by clubs and other bodies, directed specifically to migrants, 
to encourage them to become youth leaders and club organizers in 
order to — 

- widen their field of social activities 

- increase youth clubs’ ability to accept new members 

- provide a migrant element in the clubs which will lead newcomers 
to join; 

(7) a nation-wide effort to direct attention to and co-ordinate these 
efforts. 


19 «The Progress and Assimilation of Migrant Children in Australia’, A special committee 
of the Commonwealth Immigration Advisory Council, February 1960, p. 8. 
20 Ibid.,p.8. 7! Ibid., p. 8. 
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The report recommended that while children had excelled in a number 
of areas, further social integration should be encouraged: 


It seems clear that migrant children are not participating in the social life of the 
community to the same extent as Australians. Few of the organizations able to 
supply the information report a substantial migrant membership. 

The attitude of migrant parents is also important. It seems that, either from 
inability or ignorance, many have not seriously considered encouraging their 
children to join the various associations and organizations where they would 
mix with Australian youngsters. Whilst establishing themselves, some are reluc- 
tant or unable to undertake the additional financial obligations involved in these 
activities. Others, although able to do so, are unaware either of the existence of 
the organizations, or the advantages of membership.” 


The authors of the report noted mothers were apprehensive: 


The parents, particularly the mothers, take little or no part in club activities, 
and are very much inclined to be protective or unduly restrictive where their 
children’s leisure is concerned.’ 


Tellingly, cultural divisions were evident. In many families, 


parents refuse to learn English and they rigidly insist on the mother tongue being 
spoken in the home. This means that the children are living within two separate 
cultures. One the home, two, everything outside the home. Some children 
manage this situation exceedingly well, but many cannot adapt to both spheres, 
consequently they feel drawn towards one and then the other which creates all the 
tensions arising from divided loyalties.” 


As many memoirs and autobiographical accounts attest, the assimilation of 
the migrant child was not seamless. Emilios Kyrou arrived in Australia in 
1968 from the village of Sfikia in northern Greece at eight years of age. 
Attending school at Broadmeadows Primary School between 1968 and 
1970, his ‘difference’ attracted adverse attention. He remembers being called 


wog, greaser, dago, choc, bald choc, spag and other derogatory, racist names 
at school. Those names were very hurtful and dented my self-esteem. I felt 
ostracised, particularly in the first few months. My father continued to give me 
crew cuts and I still wore the clothes that we had brought from Greece (many of 
them made by my mother), so I was easily recognisable as a foreigner. Even if my 
crew cut and homemade clothes did not give me away as a migrant, my name did. 
There could be no doubt that Emilios Kyropoulos was a foreigner. Children 
know how to be cruel to someone with an unusual name even if there is no issue 
of ethnicity. When someone who looks different and has a name that is not only 
unusual but also foreign, children can be brutal.” 


22 Ibid., pp. 25-26. 7 Ibid.,p.27. 74 Ibid., p. 30. 
25 Kyrou, Call Me Emilios, p. 118. 
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He too assumed the brutality of the group as a way of becoming 
accepted: 


I remember feeling elated when I had a fight with another boy and the crowd 
was cheering from me. I even called him wog. He was a Greek boy who was 
more of an outcast than me because he wore old clothes and looked scruffy. My 
need to fit in made me give in to peer pressure and hurt someone who was less 
fortunate.”° 


In 1972, Kyrou began secondary education at Upfield High School, and 
encountered similar racist taunts and bullying.*’ He started at a time 
when the proportion of migrant children and children of Greek back- 
ground progressing to university was minimal. In that year, of the 3,466 
scholarship grants offered in Victoria for university study, only 31 were 
granted to children of Greek background — a proportion of 0.9 per cent 
when the proportion of the population was 3 per cent.** 


Case studies 


While the demands of adjusting to a new culture for adults has been the 
subject of many studies, the specific dynamics of children who either 
migrated at a young age from Greece, especially after the war and the 
civil war, and the children of those who did so but who were born in 
Australia, remains an unexplored, and a yet-to-be-examined, fertile area 
of research. Some have argued that the animosities of the Civil War have 
receded from people’s minds much quicker than anyone might have 
predicted at the time.” This rings true for many of those in Greece, 
but for immigrants, the need to forget is also in conflict with the need 
to remember. For some, the past of parents and the history they have 
brought has been central to their identities. The following case studies 
highlight the position of children of Greek migrants to Australia: the way 
they see their core selves as being formed through their family history and 
their roles as ongoing custodians — willingly or unwillingly — of memories 
of their forebears. 


26 Ibid.,p.119. ?” Ibid., p. 145. 

28 See Chris Fifis, ‘The Greek-Australian press of the period 1960-1975: Polarization, 
difficult adjustments and progressive toning down’, in E. Close, M. Tsianikas and 
G. Couvalis (eds.), Greek Research in Australia: Proceedings of the Sixth Biennial Inter- 
national Conference of Greek Studies, Flinders University, June 2005 (Adelaide: Flinders 
University, 2007), pp. 449-460. 
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adults’, in Mazower (ed.), After the War Was Over, p. 104. 
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Helen 


Helen comes from a family of Communist sympathisers.*° She grew up 
in suburban Springvale in Melbourne in the late 1970s after the family 
moved out of inner-city Carlton, where they had initially settled on 
arrival in Australia. Her family came from just outside Kalamata, in 
Southern Greece. The parents held differing political views — her father 
had a Communist background; her mother was from the right. But as 
her mother did not show a profound interest in politics and she also 
believed that women don’t get involved in politics — and she continued 
this belief in Australia — it was her father’s view that predominated in 
the household. 

A defining moment for Helen occurred when she was fifteen. This 
was when she began to understand her family history. Undertaking a 
school assignment, she asked her father the telling question: ‘Did papoo 
[grandfather] fight in the Second World War?’. Her father answered that 


he did, but not for the Greek Army ... He was in the Secret Police ... he said it in 
English to me ... which now I look back he meant the resistance [as] he then 
became a Communist guerrilla during the civil war but that was my earliest 
memory ... that marked me ... that was my earliest memory. 

I was a little bit ... confused because my grandfather was a policeman; that was 
his profession. So that confused me as well, because we had photos of my 
granddad in his policeman uniform.... and then I sort of said to Dad, well 
what do I say to my teacher? And he said you say that your grandfather fought 
with the alliance. And I went fine, that was easy. 


Her father went on to explain how he migrated, at the age of eighteen, 
not because of poverty but because of politics. 


So that was my earliest memory. And then when I was talking to him about 
Animal Farm he started talking to me about my grandfather. And of course my 
interest in history and family — you know, I would continually ask questions about 
what happened, why it happened — and pretty much Dad explained that the 
reason he migrated was because of the politics in the family ... They did come 
from an agricultural kind of background but they weren’t particularly poor — my 
mum’s side of the family were very, very poor. My grandfather had olives and 
different kinds of farms and things, and land. So it was around the politics. 


During the war, her father, uncles and grandfather were all imprisoned. 
After the war, because of his political past and the state of the country, 
her father had limited opportunities. He couldn’t further his education or 
go on to university in Greece, so he migrated. Other members of the 


3° Interview with ‘Helen’, 24 April 2009, in possession of the author. The following extracts 
are from this interview. 
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family also had to leave Greece because of their family history, and a 
number of them went to Romania to study. 

Helen feels that it was the stories of the past, passed to her by her 
parents, that have made her ‘Greek’, and she feels a very deep responsi- 
bility to remember what she has been told and to honour the family 
history that has been passed down to her. Her father did ‘not want us 
to forget our roots’. It was only within the family that she learnt about the 
Civil War, for example, as the Greek Civil War was not (and still is not) 
taught in schools in Australia. Migration had meant leaving the history of 
the old country behind and embracing a new history. But it was in these 
stories about her family’s past that she found her identity. When Helen 
went to Greece in the 1980s, she met her grandmother who had been 
tortured during the war, and she showed Helen the scars. The torturers 
had broken her grandmother’s feet, but nonetheless she had managed to 
outlive them — they had not broken her spirit. Helen was also told terrible 
stories of wartime atrocities, such as Communists being beheaded and of 
their heads being paraded in the village square. These events are a part of 
her cultural and familial past. 

Helen’s cousins in Greece have a different relationship to the family 
history. They believe all of these events have little bearing on them as 
Greece has moved on, and now it is a very different country. They do not 
understand why she returns to Greece and only wants to visit the old 
people or visit old sites where her grandfather fought in the mountains. 
But, for her, the relationship to the past is profound: 


the ... reason why I was brought up [in Australia] — away from grandparents and 
uncles and cousins — it was because of the politics. And its tied to [our whole 
experience] the working class experience ... Dad having a blue collar job and 
Mum the same and its tied to all of that ... When people talk about the classics ... 
and revere it so much I get frustrated because there is other Greek history that 
people are not prepared to talk about it, but it’s the most confronting history [and 
the one which has defined her own personal history]. 


She feels she is the custodian of that personal history — those memories. 
She recalls how just before her father fell ill to a disease which finally 
claimed him, he passed on some old documents and photocopies from 
the village and ‘he said, “I just found these and I know you will look after 
them”, [so] I feel I have carriage [of the memory]’. 

For Helen, the family history is a cause of pride, yet it is poignant 
as well: 


Pm really saddened by it. Pm very proud of the history and I’m proud that my 
grandfather kind of had the guts to kind of stand up say I don’t like what’s 
happening to this country. I mean, his thing was ‘I took up arms when the 
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Greek army abandoned us, to fight, to defend this country’. And then of course, 
you know, the King and Queen came back and because there was a resistance, he 
was like well no, I don’t want this kind of regime when they weren’t here to 
support us. 

But I’m saddened because my father as a young child left the village, went to 
high school and lived with his older brother — the one that fought in the resistance 
and had been exiled — and he at one point became an alcoholic because he was 
traumatised by it all. And Dad found that relationship really difficult, and then 
moved in with another brother, and then came to Australia. So Dad’s thing is like 
‘I never really lived with my parents, came here as an eighteen year old and really 
never felt part of the family’. And I think that always would sadden him, you 
know. I think it was only when he got ill and his brothers came out to see him that 
I think he realised that there was a strong bond there. 


Her family history has also shaped her own politics and fuelled an interest 
in history. She pursued this in her own studies: 


I studied classics, and trying to reconcile classics with modern Greek history — 
and that was difficult for me, because you had the kind of fifth century democracy 
and isn’t Greece wonderful? And then you’ve got this ugly history which was 
repressed, that no one talked about. And I suppose my father’s thing was we have 
to talk about it because it really happened and it’s impacted on so many people’s 
lives — you know, it had split families and done all that kind of thing. 


kkkkkkkxkx*x 


Some of the themes that Helen touched on have also been negotiated and 
played out in fictionalised accounts of growing up in Greek-Australian 
households. The ghosts of the past are beautifully captured in the novel, 
Two Greeks, John Charalambous’ story about a boy in a Greek-Australian 
family in the 1970s. The invasion of Cyprus is the shadow that overhangs 
the story. Andy, the ten-year-old narrator, sees a photo of a man killed in 
the street in Cyprus in 1955. The photograph stays with him, and he asks 
his mother about the role of his father, Harry, in the conflict: 


‘Did Dad kill people? I ask. 

You give me a startled look. 

‘In the war’, I explain. 

‘He was too young for any of that’. 

‘I mean when they kicked the English out’. Harry tells stories about Cypriot 
independence. He boasts that his brothers were freedom fighters. 

‘They didn’t kick the English out’, you correct me. “The English went of their 
own accord. And your father wouldn’t have the guts to fight anyone. When all 
that happened he was sitting on his backside here in Australia’. 

I believe you. I have never heard Harry claim a central part. 

‘But his brothers fought,’ I persist. 

‘So he says.’ 
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‘Would they have killed anyone?’ 

‘They blew up innocent women, I remember that. Soldiers’ wives. It was a 
disgrace’. 

‘Dad’s brothers blew up innocent women?’ 

‘Not them personally. Their side. The terrorists’. 


‘Maybe they meant to get someone else’. 


‘They didn’t care who they got’.” 


But as much as there are families in which the stories of the past are told 
and retold, laid out and examined, there are also families where infor- 
mation about the past has been scant or nonexistent or passed on in an 
indirect way. Some families have chosen not to say very much at all about 
their past or communicate the stories of how they came to Australia. 
Nonetheless, these gaps and silences inevitably create their own presence 
and narrative, especially when they are around experiences of war. For 
the children of these families, they are no less affecting. 


Stephen 


Stephen’s story is one of the paradox of silence.** It illustrates how 
silence can create the circumstances for the most painfully enduring 
war trauma in family memory and create an intense burden for those 
asked to carry it.” 

Stephen was born in August 1950 in Chalkis, the major city of Evia, 
about 60 kilometres north of Athens. His family had suffered a great 
deal in the civil war. In 1948, his grandmother and pregnant aunt were 
executed by leftist guerrillas. His uncle died shortly afterwards attempt- 
ing to avenge their deaths. A year after the war ended, the family decided 
to migrate. His father arrived in Australia 1952 and the rest of the family 
followed in 1953. 

What stories were told within the family about these events? The first 
narrative Stephen relates is that of the decision to move was based on his 
father’s hope of a ‘better future’ for his three sons in Australia and of 
‘fundamental opportunity’. Post-war, conditions had deteriorated badly 
in Greece and his father believed they would continue to do so. Thus the 
decision to leave was ‘for the future of his sons ... [to] live [a] better life, 
[a] more peaceful life’. His father also believed that conditions would 


31 John Charalambous, Two Greeks (St. Lucia: University of Queensland Press, 2011), 
p. 45. 

32 Interview with ‘Stephen’, 7 May 2010, in possession of the author. 

33 For discussions of silence in oral history, see Luisa Passerini, ‘Memories between silence 
and oblivion’, in Katharine Hodgkin and Susannah Radstone, (ed.), Contested Pasts: The 
Politics of Memory (Routledge: London, 2003), pp. 238-250. 
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deteriorate in Greece, so he made the life-changing move of migrating to a 
foreign land. In the second narrative, the story was one of stoic survival, and 
of the war experience that had ‘hardened’ his father, who aimed to pass on 
values to his sons. A physically very strong and authoritarian figure, he 
impressed on his sons the importance of moral courage and physical 
strength. 

But for the intelligent, sensitive and impressionable Stephen — the 
youngest son, close to, and adoring of his mother rather than his father — 
the paternal figure represented a form of authority to be feared. Stephen 
felt being ‘constantly [under] the gaze of [that] authority figure; he had a 
dreadfully penetrating eye. I couldn’t engage as a small child. I couldn’t 
look at him’. His fear of him was in some ways understandable given his 
father’s war experience. His father had served in the regular Army in 
Greece and fought against the Germans and Italians. ‘He had grown in 
an environment’, reflected Stephen, ‘where if you didn’t really know how 
to deal with pain then you couldn’t cope with life ... [My father’s message 
was:] “You have got to be strong”. Otherwise ... you’ll really not be able 
to cope with the difficulties of life’. The role model of toughness, perhaps 
appropriate to the conditions in war-time Greece, continued in the peace 
of Australia — a model Stephen ‘suffered ... as a child.’ 

The experience of these wars was the defining experience of his father. 
How were these told to his Greek-Australian sons? He was ‘so deeply 
formed [by the war]; it was the foundation of his way of being in the 
world, that that couldn’t be changed ... He could relax himself here, but 
at the same time he had been so significantly affected by his experiences, 
he couldn’t become another person’. 

While Stephen’s father was not a storyteller, he felt it was important 
to impart the family history to his sons and he did impart stories in his 
own way. 


I think he felt it was very important ... He was not a story teller ... He didn’t 
speak, he didn’t talk. Mostly he was silent. He did not speak easily. He would not 
be drawn out. Nobody could actually make him speak. He spoke when he wanted 
to speak. He spoke in very blunt and very direct and very unembellished terms. 
The stories he told never changed. The narrative never changed. It was very 
blunt ... He was the most silent man [regarding the burdens of his experience]. 


In other small ways, this violent past would break through in his language 
and in his demeanour. 


One of the things my father used to say when he got very angry at me was... ‘PI 
cut your throat’. I come from [this] lineage ... I have observed the degree 
of control my father exercised over the intensity of his emotion and the way 
that can very easily lead to a physical expression and encounter. You ... couldn’t 
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take anything for granted. You really had to stand by your actions ... You had to 
account for yourself. 


The war stories explicitly defined Stephen’s own identity as Greek. 
It was important to analyse how these stories defined his ‘Greekness’ in 
Australia and 


the degree to which I am framed by that history ... It permeates me. It’s woven 
into me; my sense of who I am, so profoundly that I am intensely emotional about 
it... I am Greek. I am nothing but Greek ... I am not Australian. The reason 
I am not Australian is that ... in the most profound influences, the deepest 
influences, the really emotional formation has been drawn from my relation to 
my mother and my father and the presence of their history. One thing is to talk 
about the stories and to talk about the narrative and what they related to me about 
that. But growing up in the 1950s ... [The stories and history] was present in 
their presence. My father’s silence, his intensity, the intensity of his emotion is 
scary. My mother’s vulnerability ... the dual of the male-female presence. Both of 
equivalent intensities; both compelling, both really compelling; both expecting of 
me that level of recognition and contact, emotional engagement ... very primal. 


His father reminded him of the need not to 


carry on as though suffering didn’t exist. I can remember him turning on me ona 
couple of occasions. ‘You think its like that ... you think its all that easy. It’s not. 
I am evidence of it and my relation to you is expression of it ... You can see it in 
my face; you can hear it in my voice’. The fierceness of it [was compelling]. 


For Stephen, the migration experience was one of a sharp dichotomy of 
two competing emotional worlds. The emotional intensity of the home 
where this history permeated their lives on a domestic everyday level was in 
sharp contrast to the outside world and novelty of white Australia — which 
was not without its own difficulties and trauma. As he poignantly recalls: 


Every time I stepped out of the house I stepped into Australia; every time 
I stepped back into the house I was in Greece. And who I was, I couldn’t really 
identify with what as happening outside, because what was happening outside 
was nothing ... It was nothing compared to the intensity of the emotional 
experience that I engaged in the presence of my parents. The outside was 
peculiar, it was fascinating, it was rich in other ways; it was mystifying; there 
were also traumatic aspects of it. I grew up in Smith Street in Collingwood in the 
50s ... there were a lot of alcoholics, there were a lot of Aboriginals. I went to 
state school with Aboriginal children. I could see the trauma everywhere ... 
There were a lot of traumatic ... Indigenous Australians. If you like it had a 
kind of Dickensian [feel]. 


Another powerful motif in Stephen’s story is his parents’ decision to 
migrate and his own guilt about his parents’ sacrifice that is inter- 
connected with the war stories. His unflinching belief is that they made 
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the wrong decision in migrating, and that in doing so they lost the very 
essence of their being — and indeed his own being and sense of self. 
Reinventing a new life did not involve embracing the host culture 
in Australia. ‘It was clear my parents didn't fit and therefore I didn’t 
fit. There was this distance ... There was no connection ... I don’t 
think [the new] was integrated very well’. Despite the accolades and 
achievements he has received over many years as a renowned artist and 
that he is fully ‘integrated’, ‘at another level, at a personal level, I am not 
Australian’. 

In other words, he retains a fierce commitment to maintaining a Greek 
identity as a way of being loyal to his parents for their own sacrifice in 
migrating in the first place. 


I won’t accept anyone telling me I am not Greek that I am Australian. I don’t 
accept that at all... I don’t have a sense of humour about it all ... They made the 
decision. I think they made the wrong decision ... What they won if you like 
through their sacrifice ... my achievements ... I would easily negate everything 
I’ve done if it could actually reclaim their lives and what they lost. Because I think 
they lost too much. How could you equate a sixty hour week in a factory with the 
life they would have had in Greece. 


He is reflective of the way in which he has internalised the lack of 
compensation for his parents’ decision: 


At a personal level, I have taken it on totally. I accept it ... I am absolutely 
adamant about the rightness of it ... I have made the complaint. My parents 
made the wrong decision. None of the advantages that I have experienced in my 
life can compensate for what I know as the sacrifice of my parents ... In a sense 
I lost something. I also lost something. That life I would have had in Greece. 


The position in which he was placed was as a witness especially to his 
mother’s own traumatic pain and the losses and frustrations of migration, 
almost as an affirmation of her predicament: ‘My mother did voice it 
more. There was pressure also from her. She spoke about it especially to 
me. She needed me to be a witness to her pain — to affirm it’. 

In the present time, the war stories for Stephen both create a connec- 
tion with Greece and yet a distance from it; at once, he feels cultural 
inclusion and exclusion: 


It both separates — isolates, even alienates me — and at the same time it connects 
me. I have a sense of what happened in Europe at that time — an intimate sense 
of it — and I have a sense of the distance from it being here. And I also can reflect 
on Australian culture in relation to what my parents brought here as migrants, 
the condition they were in and then the difficulties that they encountered and 
what they had to actually sustain to conform to Australian culture and the 
expectations. One of the things they were absolute about we had to present 
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always in relation to Australians in a respectful and well-mannered way. They 
were aware they were guests ... There was a lot of humility in my parents and in 
their approach ... We had to behave in an appropriate way [and] accord with 
Australian protocols. 


While Stephen carries their past with him, he does not see this as 
oppressive in any way, but as a part of his identity: ‘I am carrying it on 
their behalf. It is not a burden.’** 

Stephen’s story takes us through an experience of bearing psycho- 
logical witness to the trauma of his parents, within a cultural and political 
climate which did not allow for its expression. Furthermore, the demands 
of the post-war assimilation policies — where migrants were expected 
to adopt the ‘Australian Way of Life’ allowed for no accommodation of 
this emotional burden. In recent times, rather than seeing this in an 
oppressive way, Stephen has appropriated this responsibility almost as a 
badge of honour. As the youngest son, he has internalised the expecta- 
tion to compensate for his parents’ inability to mourn or grieve and done 
so quite consciously.” 


Peter 


A similar protective silence engulfed Peter’s upbringing. Although stories 
were told, specific details of violence were left unspoken. Peter’s family 
migrated in 1957 to a migrant hostel in Newcastle. They moved from 
there to Sydney when his father found work. Born in 1910, his father, an 
educated man who had been mayor of the village, was in his late forties 
when he migrated — unusually older than the average male immigrant of 
the day, who would have been in his twenties. Stories of the war were part 
of conversing with relatives. °° 


We grew up on the stories, on the war stories ... When relatives would come over 
we would go over the same ground and once upon a time I could recount the 
stories because Dad had a limited repertoire of stories. *’ 


In preparing for the interview, Peter confessed he had been ‘dysfunc- 
tional for the past two days’ — and realised what was happening as he 
recalled the violence at the heart of the family tragedy: 


34 Interview with ‘Stephen’. 

35 For the process of indirect transmission of trauma, see Weiss and Weiss, ‘Second 
generation to Holocaust survivors’, p. 374. 

36 Interview with ‘Peter’, 18 March 2010, in possession of the author. The following 
extracts are from this interview. 

37 Thid. 
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I was dissociating. I just didn’t want to access those stories again. The pain is 
horrific. I was trying to think. I can’t even recall anymore who executed my 
grandmother. My grandmother was lined up against the wall. I don’t know 
anymore whether it was the Germans, or the andartes [Communists] ... It’s all 
lost in a great big blur. My father faced executions three times ... I can recall the 
stories where he said they got fucked over by the Germans, they got fucked over 
by the andartes. 


His father experienced a ‘vicious trauma’. His own business was wiped 
out three times and after those experiences he finally decided it was time 
to leave. It was his father who was the ‘verbal one’; his mother remained 
in the shadow in these conversations. 


She did not want to talk about the war experience. She has never really wanted 
to talk about them. Because I suspect horrible things have happened ... She never 
wanted to go [back] to Greece ... I have never asked. I have respected her silence 
about it ... I was dying to say, ‘Mum I know something terrible has happened. 
Do you want to talk about it’? But she has never shown any signs ... She never 
wanted to talk about it. 


The paradox here is that there is a silence surrounding these war stories 
and yet they had a profound impact. Pain and trauma can come equally 
from talking or not talking about the past. But these were stories which 
remained within the family, having no place outside of it: 


What happens to trauma is that it is not an easy thing to talk about outside of 
Greek culture. It is easy to talk about it in Greek ... My Greek is not good enough 
to talk about ... I have consciously compartmentalised it ... 

There was this deep pain about things that was profound. I understood it to be 
the pain that was conveyed to me through the stories of my father and my 
mother’s silence was profound. It is absolutely profound ... I realised [I] 
consciously avoided it. And yet it informs everything that I do but not in that 
conscious [way] ... what I understand about trauma allows me to be deeply 
empathic to people [who conveyed] of the stories I grew up with but it is 
obviously correct — that kind of trauma. 


His own highly sensitive response to executions he believes comes back 
to stories about his father surviving possible execution three times and his 
grandmother having been executed. 


I felt very passionate as a young man about anyone who would execute people. 
I found it very hard to watch executions. There was a beheading in one of the 
Arab states — [I] could not watch it. When I see movies, I can watch violence until 
the cows come home. When it comes to a reality, I cannot watch it ... I felt aware 
that I felt very disturbed by that and I understood why ... [It relates to my 
grandmother’s execution and] my father facing execution. His version of how 
he escaped was that he talked his way through it ... I can now see that there was 
a defensiveness to it. He would say that the commander — one of them [facing 
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execution] was by the Germans — and he said ‘the commander recognised 
something in me and called me to do something’ ... now what that means God 
only knows but he felt that it was because someone saw something special in 
him ... [this facing the execution was twice with the Germans and third with 
the andartes]. He was gifted in terms of his speech ... and he always used that 
as the rationale for why he escaped and other people didn’t ... This is what you 
grew up with. And they would get into that really profoundly melancholic space 
at the end of the story and my father would go incredibly silent ... He wanted to 
shake it off him and yet he would repeat the story at a future time. You could 
witness it — he was profoundly affected by it. But again would only talk about it 
as stories. 


And yet the level of detail was limited and specifics were vague. Overall, 
in the new home of Australia, his parents attempted to protect him and 
his younger brother from the ‘contamination’ of the past: 


It was never telling the children ... When I was a young adult and I wanted him 
to tell me about the stories and he refused to tell me ... Because he felt his whole 
life was about protecting us and he didn’t want us to be contaminated. In his 
mind that’s how he organised it and he felt he didn’t want us to be contaminated 
by the politics of the time. He said they were kind of things best left — left back 
there — he didn’t want to carry it into this country. But it would come out in terms 
of he would say things like — ‘Never speak your mind’; ‘Don’t let anyone you 
know let people know what you actually believe’. 


Peter’s father tried to keep the harsh reality from his family. 


He used the priest [to conduct] conversations about things he could not talk to 
about anything else. I suspect the priest was the person that heard the pain and 
the trauma and those stories. Bits that were quarantined from us. Because we 
were really protected from it. We were really protected from it. 


It was a conversation conducted amongst men, not women, and certainly 
not children. 


I know the atrocities were referred to in conversation with other men. The 
women were never included ... They would get into heated conversations 
about the politics. Then they would get to a certain point and they would stop. 
There was an end point. They were not going to go on with it. Am I curious? 
In an ideal world that would be one of the things I would do [discover the 
end point]. 


Because of this protectiveness and his mother’s silence, the exact year his 
grandmother was killed and by whom remains unclear in the interview. 
But Peter didn’t want to ask his mother for details which would ‘stir it up’ 
for her. ‘When it was all said and done I don’t know whether it was war, 
trauma or sexual abuse’. Still, this family experience has shaped who he is 
and what he does. 
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I deal with this [professionally] and I can recognise it at ten paces ... I became a 
health professional because of all that stuff... without realising it . . . In that sense 
I was profoundly affected by it. I realise it. I was traumatised it; I had no outlet 
because there was no way of talking about it at home; I made what I think were 
appropriate inquiries they were stymied. I think it was shut down. Shut down. 
Shut down. And ostensibly for my protection ... I mean obviously now from what 
I know it was not for my protection. That was the overt reason. The covert stuff 
was that they were protecting themselves ... I don’t think I was old enough to ask 
[my father] that ... when he was alive to put that proposition to him. It is what it is 
I suppose. 


Joanna 


These themes of silence, talking, protection and bearing witness to 
war trauma within Greek immigrant families after the war point to the 
migrant’s effort to relocate and to adjust in a new society. These themes 
also inform Joanna’s testimony, but in different ways. Unlike Peter and 
Stephen, she was born in Australia. Her parents arrived in Australia in 
the 1950s. Her uncle’s death in 1948 at the end of the Greek Civil War 
cast an enduring shadow over her mother, and was the subject of ongoing 
and deep mourning. In Joanna’s upbringing, war stories were the central 
framing narrative of what was defined as Greek identity, of why the family 
had migrated and the reason for both separation and bonding to Greece 
and to Australia, which remains a current preoccupation in the journey of 
cultural adjustment: 


The experience of my parents during the civil war and Second World War were 
stories which we grew up on. Far from being silent or reserved or reticent about 
sharing these memories, my mother would speak at length about her experiences — 
all tragic, melancholic and devastating — and there was no doubt these haunted 
us as children. The stories of Germans violently raiding villages for food or of the 
devastating impact of bombings on families in the village; or of the cruel starva- 
tion and hunger during these wars — filled our childhood imagination. Clearly she 
felt the need to speak and continue to speak about these experiences. *® 


Why did she feel the need to share these with her children? 


It wasn’t political — there were no slogans or a political program associated 
with these stories, exalting us to take up some cause. Neither was it especially 
to preserve family history or memory. Many of these stories were of the experi- 
ences of other families, distant acquaintances, some of whom were unknown 
to us. It wasn’t a history lesson either. My mother’s historical knowledge of 


38 Interview with ‘Joanna’, 23 September 2010, in possession of the author. The following 
extracts are from this interview. 
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this period is rudimentary at best and she certainly didn’t use this as an oppor- 
tunity to encourage further reading or exploration of the topic. I would have to 
say that what drove this continued narration was two fold. First — what seemed 
to be a life long mourning of her brother — my uncle — as the stories would 
always come back to one point: her tragic painful loss of a dearly loved sibling. 
Second — that this continuing, almost obsessive retelling was perhaps a justifica- 
tion to herself of why she agreed to migrate to Australia — which she never wanted 
to do, and at one level continues to resent even after living for over fifty 
years here. 


Another factor may be added, and that is one of a form of survivor guilt. 
The term most commonly refers to victims of atrocities who manage to 
survive when others have perished. However, in this and other instances 
of parents discussing their experiences, feelings of guilt of survival had 
been passed on to their children. *” 


There is no question there is a kind of guilt here. The burden of succeeding is 
immense — even if it is not overt. The overachievement of first generation children 
of migrants is almost a cliché and I wonder if some of this does not derive from 
an overwhelming sense that their own sacrifices must be compensated in some 
way — or justified through their children. But there is another dimension and that 
is bearing witness through these stories of their own trauma. In the safety of 
the home and familial setting these stories can circulate, find legitimacy and 
be affirmed. 


Having been born in Australia, there is no question that Joanna 
considers herself an Australian, but this family history and the war 
memories that have been passed on to her certainly constitute a part of 
her ‘Greekness’ in Australia. The depth and nature of these memories 
has not found much recognition outside of the family and to this extent 
not well integrated with cultural understandings of the experience 
of the immigrant. While there have been material achievements and 
accomplishments of migrants, this can often mask the subliminal issues 
which remain unsolved. ‘It is a fine balance’, she says, ‘between keeping 
your history alive — however brutal and painful, and get recognising that 
in order to integrate fully into a new society and contribute to it, such 
memories really have to be put aside’. 


KKKKKKKKK 


Joanna tells a story of bearing witness to her mother’s unresolved grief 
and perhaps survivor guilt — a presence that is overt in the family narra- 
tives about the distant land of Greece, which filled her childhood and 
adolescence in the incongruous setting of inner-city Melbourne where 


3° Wiseman et al., ‘Anger, guilt and intergenerational communication’, p. 177. 
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she grew up. That notion that the sacrifices and suffering of her mother 
must be compensated resonates as a theme in Joanne’s story. This is 
inescapable, for her mother’s obsessive retelling of her haunting memories 
have defined family history and are integral to Joanna’s Greek-Australian 
identity. 

Stephen and Peter are child witnesses to the grief of their parents, but 
in contrast, they have to navigate a ‘protective silence’ imposed by their 
parents, that is nonetheless just as powerful in its impact as are the 
horrific details of tragedy conveyed by the incessant storyteller. For 
Peter, the shadow of the executioner looms psychologically large in his 
retelling. It is the haunting reminder of his grandmother’s brutal and 
violent fate — a fate too devastating to contemplate even with the fading of 
scant, yet highly dramatic details over time — up against the wall — which 
remains deeply unresolved in the collective family psyche. It reminds him 
of his father’s near fate with the Germans who almost executed him. 

Stephen’s driving quest to compensate for his parent’s sacrifice for 
migrating to Australia and leaving a country that created the circum- 
stances for the tragic and painful loss of family members provides a 
powerful paradigm for his life story. His sensitivity towards his parents’ 
plight — they made the wrong decision — leads to an embrace of an almost 
pure untainted Greek identity as if an adoption of an Australian identity — 
of the place his mother detested and reluctantly migrated to after the 
war — would be disrespectful of their sacrifices and disloyal to their 
memories. 

For Helen, the stories of the past have created a duality: a sense of 
being both Greek and Australian and a connection to a country in which 
she has not lived but has psychologically inhabited through her parents. 
Her overwhelming sense has been that she was entrusted with a family 
history that needs to be honoured and retold and that there are certain 
things that should never be forgotten. For her, this familial and cultural 
history is as important as that of the place where she grew up and that it is 
what has fundamentally shaped her as a person. 


KKKKKKKKK 


The two extremes of imparting family memories and history — obsessively 
repeating stories on the one hand and refraining from telling children 
excessive details of the past so as not to ‘contaminate’ them — is a familiar 
tendency in several contexts of how stories of past wars have been related 
to children of survivors of those wars. As Hadas Wiseman, Einat Metzl 
and Jacques P. Barber observe, ‘Survivors of trauma themselves live with 
the conflict between the wish to forget and the need to tell their stories’. 
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This paradox provides both the ‘silence and noise’ at once of those who 
are exposed directly or indirectly to these stories.*° 

But no matter how the parent chose to impart or not impart his or 
her experience, the effect of it was always felt. In these interviews, the 
transnational self emerges as divided, and the prevailing political culture 
of Australia in the 1950s and 1960s could not accommodate this divi- 
sion. Thus for many children of migrants there was a painful dichotomy 
between their selves at home and outside the home. Peter, despite 
growing up in Sydney, still says: 


If someone asked me what am I, say I am Greek ... I feel myself to be Greek. 
[What makes you Greek?] My feelings ... I actually feel my way through things .. . 
My primary organising principle is feelings. I think part of my identity ... I call it 
Greek ... It is not recognised in this culture ... I feel it to be Greek ... So I still 
say I am Greek.*! 


The transnational circulation of war stories are transmitted in ways which 
position the child as a witness to unresolved family trauma. For this 
generation of Greek-Australians, time and place has altered their life 
chances and their experience differs immeasurably from that of their 
parents. Theirs is a distinctive memory, however, one where the essence 
of the meaning of being Greek is intertwined with — and heightened by — 
narratives of violence, trauma and war through indirect transmission of 
their parents’ trauma. 

But their memories are also determined by imperatives of renewal and 
redemption. The repression of war stories in society at large reflects the 
wider absence of the enduring legacy of war experiences in Australian 
culture and society. And yet for migrants to be integrated, these experi- 
ences need to be culturally negotiated. These historical war stories return 
through the next generation — a legacy of the past which is forever 
present — and which serve as a reminder of the complexity of cultural 
dislocation and the elusiveness and challenges of social integration. 


4° Wiseman et al., ‘Anger, guilt and intergenerational communication’, p. 183. 
41 Interview with ‘Peter’. 
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[Assimilation] cannot be achieved in one generation, so that the process has 
scarcely yet begun in regard to Australia’s post war immigrants. ' 


You lived something else at home and something else outside.” 


They never regretted coming to Australia and nor have I. Had I stayed in 
Greece my education would have finished in grade six.’ 


Over the years, there has emerged a rich and layered body of work 
of migrant literature in Australia, and writers, poets and other crea- 
tive artists have captured the immigrant experience. From the 1950s 
onwards, many forms of art and academic endeavour has given shape 
and expression to migration, and there is now a substantial volume 
of work — especially literary and sociological — which has captured the 
wealth, diversity, and complexity of the diasporic experience.* For many 
second-generation Greek-Australians, the essence of the work they have 
created has come through attempts at the integration of the shadow of 
war in their lives through war stories. 

In this chapter, I explore the ways in which those in Australia who 
inherited war stories or have borne second-hand witness to the trauma of 
their parents, have dealt with these experiences and integrated them into 
their lives in Australia. There is an admission of duality in these stories, 


1 Professor W. D. Borrie, ‘The Peopling of Australia’, George Judah Cohen Memorial 
Lecture, University of Sydney, 8 October 1958, in W. D. Borrie Papers, MS 9498, Box 3, 
NLA, p. 12. 

, Interview with Agi Agryropoulos, 12 January 2010, in possession of the author. 

Ibid. 

4 Some recent examples include Christos Tsiolkas, Dead Europe (Sydney: Random House, 
2005); John Charalambous, Two Greeks (St. Lucia: University of Queensland Press, 
2011); Angelo Loukakis, The Memory of Tides (Sydney: Harper Collins, 2006); Eleni 
Frangouli-Nickas, Athina and Her Daughters: A Memoir of Two Worlds (Melbourne: Owl 
Publishing, 2009). The Greek Civil War inspired a plethora of literary works during the 
1980s and 1990s. For a comprehensive list, see Athansios Anastasiadis, “Trauma — 
memory — narration: Greek Civil War novels of the 1980s and 1990s’, Byzantine and 
Modern Greek Studies 35, 1 (2001), pp. 92-108. 
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one part which has been formed by war or stories of war, and another 
which has integrated this experience into that of migration, even using 
this formative experience to negotiate a new life. Most of the discussion 
in this chapter focuses on the uses made of literature and art in tackling 
questions of migration in general and war in particular. Another aspect 
I highlight here is the place of sport and how it has also been used to 
facilitate migration. This aspect has attracted less attention, but there is 
an increasing interest in the role of sport and how it has facilitated not 
only integration, but as we shall see, assisted to avenge a family tragedy. 
The themes that emerge in this chapter point to ways in which war stories 
can be utilised creatively and productively. The past becomes a place 
to build on; it becomes possible to recreate a creative space without 
denying it. 


Eleni 


Eleni was born in 1945 in Sikourio, near Larissa, a city half way between 
Athens and Thessaloniki.’ War stories were a central part of Eleni’s 
childhood growing up in Greece in the 1950s. The evocative and colour- 
ful tales she heard then have remained with her. 


What happened in villages was the people would sit in the evening in spring and 
summer and autumn. They would sit outside their doors, at the outside gates, 
they would sit on stone stools and they would all gather there, the whole 
neighbourhood and they would talk, they would tell stories. Remember this? 
Remember what happened when they took your girl to go the mountain to 
become a guerrilla fighter? Remember how the Germans came and interrogated 
so and so? Remember how they killed someone outside the church and everybody 
had to go and watch? All those things, and we used to hear these things as 
children; we used to play, but at the same time we loved to go and sit near the 
grownups and listen to the stories. 


This form of verbal communication was the way stories of the immediate 
past were transmitted through the generations. There was limited read- 
ing matter after the war and for many of these communities, the oral 
tradition of story telling was the means through which war stories were 
passed on. They were a primary form of entertainment for the children, 
which to a degree masked the pain behind them: 


We liked the stories, we liked them, it was just something quite amazing for us. 
And we couldn’t quite feel the pain behind all that because we were children, but 
we liked listening to the stories. Because you see, the other thing is we didn’t have 


> Interview with Eleni Frangouli-Nickas, 23 April 2010, in possession of the author. 
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books; we just had the school books. So as soon as we started grade one we were 
given the reader, the grade one reader, and one like that. But apart from that, 
most people didn’t have books. So we had stories, and that’s how we grew up. 


There were stories in the home, too. 


My father, who went and fought in Asia Minor, he would tell us stories about the 
war then, fighting the Turks. He was only twenty when he went, and then he got 
injured and he was sent back. So he was lucky enough not to be there when the 
major catastrophe took place in 1922. But he told us a lot of stories like that — how 
he was a soldier there and what it was like. 


By the 1950s, the country was beginning to recover from war and Eleni 
had started primary school. Rationing had ended and there were fewer 
deprivations, but memories of the immediate events remained: ‘people 
were just starting to on the one hand put the war behind them and try to 
live a little bit, you know, and enjoy life in other ways, but on the other 
hand the talk was always about the war and the 40s’. 

Her siblings too, provided stories of the war, of growing up, and passed 
their memories down to her: 


That’s how I learned, yes, how I learned from them, from my mother and my 
father — and all the neighbours would talk about them. And then, because I was 
the youngest in the family — I was born in °45 — I had two half sisters who were from 
my father’s first marriage. His wife died in early marriage and he then married my 
mother. And so my elder sisters were born in ’26 and ’28, so they were . . . grown up 
girls in the ’40s. And then in the °50s they would tell me about it a lot, especially my 
eldest sister, my half sister. And then the other one who actually came to Australia 
and then I followed her. She inherited my father’s storytelling techniques. I always 
wrote things down but I never told stories, and they would tell. So it’s these two 
sisters [who] have provided me with so much material, and by telling and re-telling 
the same event, you know, all these things have been imprinted in my brain. 


Even now, the war stories continue to be told after all these years by 
her siblings: 


And that’s what we talk about, every time I go back to Greece. My parents are 
dead now, long ago; I talk to my sisters. The eldest one will still talk about those 
things as if they happened yesterday. And the same with my sister here, this is 
where I keep all these memories alive. 


There were also stories that were closer to her. A family tragedy involved 
her brother, a young boy of eight, the only boy in the family. He was 
killed by a grenade, which was not uncommon for children, as they often 
found grenades lying on the street. She was involved in the incident and 
survived, but her brother perished: 


I only remember moments of it, like moments before this — we were lying on the 
bed, the two of us — I was injured and I vaguely remember I was lying on a bed. 
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And then straight after being taken by a military truck to the hospital and 
I remember injured soldiers next to me, their bandaged heads lying next to me. 
And then in hospital I remember the nurses, then my memories become clearer. 
One of the nurses giving me a doll, talking to me and to my mother. 


This incident became a story, but as the years passed, however, the 
quality of the story changed: 


As a child I think it doesn’t feel in the same way we do as we get older. The older 
I get, the more I feel, comprehend the enormity of it all. And we talk about it 
a lot. I guess when you leave your country, you always talk about back home, 
everything that happened there, you never stop talking about it. Most people do, 
unless ... there are some people who maybe just like to forget. 


With few options available in Greece in the post-war years, Eleni 
migrated to Australia in 1964. Campaigns to recruit single women 
to migrate in the late 1950s and early 1960s presented Australia as a 
land of opportunity but adaptation was challenging. With her two other 
sisters having already come to Melbourne, one in 1962 and the other in 
1963, it seemed both a sensible thing to do as well as something of an 
adventure. There was a freedom in migration that allowed for all kinds 
of opportunities. 

As well as work and education, Australia offered other kinds of choices 
and freedoms — as well as the ability to be able to escape from certain 
aspects of the past. In their new home, her sisters, interestingly, both 
married Germans. 


They didn’t think of them as the enemy any more, and because we didn’t have 
personal experience of something horrible, like some people. The Germans when 
they came to the village they burnt houses ... we didn’t have personal experience 
like that. And for them, being young girls and wanting to get away from Greece, 
and in a way wanted to get away from Greek men, because they didn’t have good 
experiences. 

Unless you were a rich girl, in which case you had a choice. If you were just of 
an average family, as most people were, you wouldn’t be very easy to marry. So 
they didn’t have, you know, anything pleasant to remember from Greek men, so 
I think they saw these German boys — I mean, one met hers first and then the 
other one met her husband through the first one. They went out somewhere 
together and they met. And my mother and father, when they came to visit, they 
didn’t mind that they married Germans. They felt in a way that if you go to 
another country so far away, well, anything’s possible. 


© Reginald Appleyard and Anna Amera, ‘Postwar immigration of Greek women to 
Australia: A longitudinal study’, in Rita James Simon and Caroline B. Brettell (eds.), 
International Migration: The Female Experience (New Jersey: Rowman and Allanheld, 
1986), p. 227. 
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As a young person she enjoyed those early years in Melbourne with her 
sisters, and then boarding with one of them. She found work in a travel 
agent and with her fluent Greek was sought after in the job. Coming from 
a family of dressmakers, her sisters had little trouble finding employment 
either. 

On the whole, there was little racism as she recalls it, but she did 
remember one incident: 


I was with a friend of my sister’s who had come from Athens, in fact. She spoke 
beautiful Greek, better than mine. Mine kind of became better as time went on, 
because you know, if you come from the countryside, it doesn’t matter how good 
your Greek is or whether you’re educated, you still have a kind of different accent. 
But she was from Athens and she spoke beautifully. 

And we were on a bus together going towards the city and she started talking, 
she also spoke quite loud. Whether she spoke beautiful Greek or not, it didn’t 
matter, some lady next to us said you know, you people, you know, you don’t 
speak our language, you speak your own language and we have to put up with 
you, and all that kind of thing. 


From the beginning Eleni worked hard at ‘integration’ into Australian 
society, yet at the same time she recognised a dichotomy. 


Because I was already an adult when I came, I always felt Greek. I did try to 
integrate, I didn’t like to just sit on the periphery. So I tried to learn the language, 
I tried to have Australian friends and be part of this society, especially since 
I thought most likely that I was going to stay here. And I got married quite early, 
and so that made me realise that most likely I would be here. So that’s one part. 


Nonetheless, as she grew older, the past assumed an increasingly larger 
presence: 


When I was younger I didn’t look back as much; I looked forward into the future. 
I always wanted to — you know, I was thinking of what my future would be like in 
this place and all the rest. But as I grew older, I started thinking back. And it’s 
interesting that my sister, who is ten years older than me, she is living in the past 
basically — even though she kind of integrated here as well. But now all her 
dreams are back in the village, not in the city where we moved to in the late 
>50s; we moved to Larissa, a big city. And we lived there until we came to 
Australia and the rest of the family lived there. 


Eleni’s Greek identity has been passed on to her children as well: 


It depends on how old you are when you leave Greece. I was old enough to really 
feel Greek in every way. So I mean, it was never a question of saying I’m 
Australian when people ask me what I am, obviously I was Greek. My children, 
they also say they’re Greek, meaning that their origins are Greek. They were born 
here and their father was born here as well of Greek parents, but yes, we do 
maintain the identity. The children may not speak Greek well enough — they do, 
but not that well — but they will still think of their identity as Greek. 
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Like her, as they grew older they became more interested in the war, their 
background and their roots. 


I realised that when they were younger they didn’t pay as much attention — the 
usual thing you know, oh please don’t tell us now about the war again and all 
the rest. As they are growing, they are asking questions themselves. And now that 
the memoir came out, my memoir of the family, they’re very interested; they’ve 
read it. So they’re showing more of an interest. 


It was the opportunity to study and pursue her education that became 
the most liberating aspect of life for her in Australia. Eleni had a very 
strong sense of history, of the family and of the past. She is a writer and 
publisher herself, and the stories are important for her. She attempts to 
imbue this sense of history in her family, and has written a book about it. 
Her children are 


showing a lot of interest now; they said they were very moved to read the book 
and find out. They had heard things already, they said oh, yes, we know that story 
and we know that story, but they like the idea that it’s a written document, it does 
have it there, which means that their children can read it as well later on. So I’ve 
given each one of them a separate copy with a separate dedication inside telling 
them that when I’m gone one day, this is our family history. 


The focus on storytelling can be found throughout Eleni’s work on, and 
studies in, literature, and in her own writing. She has made a significant 
contribution to the place of war stories in the diaspora and how these 
have defined and continued memory of war through literary representa- 
tion and literary forms. 

Her own most recent literary publication explores this very issue, that 
of the past and the present — stories that have been remembered from 
Greece to be passed down in the family and in Australia. In her edited 
volume, Athina and Her Daughters, Eleni and her sisters reproduce the 
stories their mother told them. Many of these stories carry a war theme 
and the experiences of war; fundamentally, they are of migration and the 
need to keep many stories alive which describe a war experience. These 
stories are not all of trauma or death or the pain of war. Many of them 
are humorous and entertaining and evoke laughter. The following story 
set in wartime Greece encapsulates this humour in the most dire and 
desperate circumstances. Zoi, her sister, tells the story when, as a young 
child she was starving and desperate for food. 


I just can’t stand it any longer! My stomach is hurting. We haven’t had bread now 
for days. But we’re not the only ones. Since the Germans came to the village, lots of 
people are going without bread ... Our cousins from Athens are suffering more than 
us. They’re used to a better life in the big city. How can I ever forget the day I wanted 
to go to the toilet and found the door slightly ajar? I sensed that someone was in. 
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‘Who is there?’, I asked, but no response came from inside. 

‘Open up’, I said again, ‘I want to pee. Come out, quick’. 

So, who comes out but my Athenian cousin Alexandra standing there with this 
half eaten huge slice of bread in her hand. She looks at me with terror in her eyes. 

‘Please, don’t tell anyone, Zoitsa mou. I was so hungry. I went begging for bread 
and got this slice and I just couldn’t bear to share it with anyone’. 

‘How can you eat’, I say to her, ‘in this smelly toilet?’ 

But smell or no smell, I would have done the same. 

Her pitiful look makes me feel sorry for her. 

‘Don’t worry’, I say to her, ‘I won’t tell’. Just give me half of it and I'll forget the 
whole thing’. 


Similarly, when serving political rebels who come to take one of her 
sisters to train her as an andarte, she serves them the strongest home- 
made spirit. 


I go in the kitchen and try to find the bottle with the tszpouro — our homemade 
ouzo. It’s dark and I can’t see very well. I pick up a bottle and pour the tsipuro 
into the glasses. I put them on a tray, with two glasses of water as well, and take 
them inside ... 

‘Ouch, Mana mou, what strong stuff is this?’ the older one groans, and tries to 
cool his mouth with the glass of water I put on the tray. “This is strong stuff!’ 

‘It’s from my Yiayia’s ambeli’, I say proudly. Yiayia makes her own wine and 
tsipouro every year... 

The andarte say they will return to collect Alexandra. 

The next morning, when I go into the kitchen, I see the bottle that I had poured 
the drinks from. 

‘Panaghia mou’, I screamed in horror. ‘I gave the andartes methylated spirit.” 


Not all of the stories are told in this light humour, but it is telling that this 
is one style that is chosen for the narrative of war. Another is its harsh, 
inescapable reality of death in war. When Vasiliki is playing as a child 
with other children, collecting figs, she is overwhelmed by the smell — and 
discovers a body 


that looks like its sitting down. It’s a man, very young, with eyes wide open and 
flies buzzing around him. He’s got dried blood on his chest and a bit of tobacco 
all over it. Poor man! He must’ve tried to stop the bleeding with tobacco. I know 
about that because it’s common in the village to try and stop the bleeding in 
this way. 

I can see Lolli coming my way. I must shield my little brother from this 
horrible sight. 

‘Ela, pame, Lolli’, I yell at him. Let’s go, quickly. 

But he looks disappointed. 


7 Eleni Frangouli-Nickas, Athina and Her Daughters (Melbourne: Owl Publishing, 2009), 
p. 53; p. 66. 
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‘Why, what is it? Let me see’, he pleads with me. 

I pull his hand violently and lead him away. But he’s seen enough, for sure, 
because when we get home, he tells Mama straightaway: 

‘Mama, we saw a dead man in the fields’. 

I start to explain to her what’s happened, but she blocks her ears. 

‘I don’t want to know. I don’t want to know!’ she yells.’ 


These stories of war are embedded within family history, and memory of 
the lingering and enduring aspect of war is reflected in these narratives. 
The greatest blow to the family comes when the only son in the family — a 
boy of eight — is killed by a grenade. On that fateful day, her brother is 
drawn to look at a grenade that has landed in the street: ‘I’ve heard from 
the grown ups about grenades. Some children in the village have already 
been killed by them’. She tries to scream and warn Lolli of the danger, 
but she is struck with terror: ‘My teeth seem glued together and no sound 
can come out. So he just stands there’. Her cousin, Pipista, comes out, 
looks at the object and runs, but tries to run over it and in doing so, the 
‘strange ball’ goes off, killing Lolli and injuring Eleni, who is behind him. 
‘I see Mama falling on my brother and wailing, making sound like 
I’ve never heard before ... The she falls on her knees and prays ... 
Pm praying to my Panaghitsa and her baby Jesus as well. But they can’t 
help him. In a few minutes our Lolli is dead’.’ The unjust and indiscrimi- 
nate injustice of war is made apparent to Eleni, aged three and survivor of 
this incident. 

This is the start of Eleni’s life. ‘When does memory begin? They say 
around four. In my case, it begins with me lying injured on the bed with 
my brother’.'° Only later does she understand what has happened: ‘my 
brother and me were the innocent victims of war. My family was neither 
of the Right nor of the extreme Left. We were not hating, nor wanting to 
get even with anybody. We just got caught in the crossfire’."' 

War stories are central to Eleni’s Greek identity; to her family’s history 
and her own identity negotiation and family history in Australia. These 
stories allow her to also look back not only with trauma and tragedy but 
also with humour and wit. The literary form allows her to recollect, 
record and frame the stories in ways that can be read and understood 
for her children and grandchildren. They are written with this use in 
mind, for these stories and memories shape a fundamental aspect of 
family history. Committing them to a written form gives them a perma- 
nence that transcends the potential loss of memory of the details of 
these stories. 


8 Ibid., pp. 70-71. ° Ibid., p. 79. 1° Ibid., p.82. 1! Ibid., p. 83. 
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Alexandra 


Born in 1955, in Florina, Alexandra arrived in Australia at the age of 
just eight weeks.'* She often thinks about her parents departing Greece 
in that year. 


I keep trying to imagine what it was like. I never thought about it for a long time 
but I try to imagine what a 22 year old and 29 year old who knew nothing but the 
war and the prohibitions and the desperations and whatever that meant, had a 
baby and then [leave] ... given all the traditions around family and childbirth that 
require the participation of the family on an ongoing process. Like a month after 
the birth, at six months of the year and so on and then the interdependence of 
mother-in-laws and mothers and aunties and so on — for them to decide that they 
were going to take a eight week old child [overseas]. 


Memory itself of these early years and indeed of much of this migration 
experience is reconstituted from what she has been told. ‘[P]eople say 
I remember doing this when I was four or five or six and go, well, I don’t 
remember anything really. I don’t remember. I remember what I’ve been 
told. I have recollections of older people which means that that’s some 
memory’. 

Her parents told contrasting stories in relation to migration. These she 
describes as ‘the primary stories, the primal stories’. Her grandfather on 
her mother’s side had been a trader who travelled to the United States 
with his brothers. He made money and studied; he was well respected. 
On her father’s side there was poverty; her father was talented and 
creative but had inherited nothing in terms of money or possessions. 
Storytelling is an aspect of Alexandra’s remembrance of stories that she 
inherited from her family, which represents a long memory and history. 
It was the presence of the Germans that she recalls in stories growing up: 


My memories of them talking about the war was of the Germans — the presence of 
the Germans — how they literally did what we know they did, which was they ... 
came into places, they just scraped together every food item they could find, and 
people starved. And luckily because of my grandfather, who was so clever ... 
I think he’d had like a small bunker under the ground and he would preserve and 
keep food so he had some food. 


It was sometimes unclear which individuals were involved; however, 
what is transformed into memory is salient: 


You know I don’t know who they were. You know so and so was killed by the 
Germans. What else about the Germans? There were some other things. I don’t 
know what ... When [Dad was] a very young man, they had these belts that 


12 Interview with ‘Alexandra’ , in possession of the author, 20 July 2010. 
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were given to them by the Germans, and there’s a photograph of him and two 
other guys wearing these belts ... again what I remember is distorted probably. 
What my mum has said to me and what I’ve turned it into might be two very 
different things. 


But there were also stories of hardship and difficulties described in the 
following: 


Dad went off to war as a Greek solider. These are things that I have to confirm 
because I need to know what year he entered the war and what year he ended the 
war. We have got lots of photographs from my Dad in the army. 


The stories told are those about the Civil War, and the beatings. 


Lots of beatings. I know my mother said that she had been — I don’t know 
whether it’s arrested or detained. They were taken to the police station by the 
korofilacas, who was the policeman I think, and beaten. My father similarly. This 
was during the time of the civil war. 


For Alexandra, political knowledge in and about Australia and the world 
came from another unique source. 


Now I don’t know why but dad used to bring stuff home for me. I don’t know 
whether the world was so full of left wing socialist broad sheets or whether in fact 
my father chose that material. I have no idea but he would bring it [home] ... it 
was philosophical reviews. It was journals. I had at the age of 15 or 14 if you’re 
starting around that age on my shelf and there’d be very few people who would 
have this. I had Partisan Review, Telos, lots of government publications on Britain 
and Asia. 


This lead to her discovery of the library and books: 


I would think, wow, and I used to read this stuff [from] a very early age. We 
didn’t have books at home. We had newspapers. You know the Greek newspaper 
or whatever but no books and so at about 13, 12 when we moved to Heidelberg 
[a Melbourne suburb]. I joined, I found out about the Heidelberg library. I was 
up there all the time constantly. As soon as I could as soon as I turned 14 and got 
into the adult section just every week, every week, every week. 


Later, as a university student in 1974, she began to investigate the issue 
of Balkan politics. She had wanted to generate interest around her own 
political ideas, but there was little opportunity to do so during that period 
when strong ideological differences dominated how political narratives 
were shaped. She undertook a course on Marxist aesthetics, but her 
increasing interest in the Balkans did not capture the interest of her 
fellow radical students: 


[It] allowed me an opportunity to actually think about my parents and so I went 
off and did quite a detailed paper for that assessment on Macedonia. I was 
looking at poetry, art, literature, writing and wrote up quite a long paper and it 
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was really weird in a way because at the time here in Melbourne white Anglo 
middle-class kids were jumping up and down and protesting against [the] 
Vietnam [war] and again a whole lot of things, and putting together, starting to 
put together publications. Young undergraduates who were interested in political 
science, you know the more revolutionary radical elements around the 
humanities were wanted to do critical writing and for some it was feminism and 
others it was to do with Vietnam and with others it was to do with art that defied 
traditional forms ... I had just done this huge paper on the politics of Macedonia 
and couldn’t I publish it ... and I can understand, I mean, the foreignness of that 
[at that time], even though here am I, I mean I’m an English speaking educated 
foreigner. 


Her father assisted in this project, accessing books and material for her. 


He introduced me to someone who gave me all the English language versions of 
all these culture books, books, poetry books ... I realised that there were other 
kinds of immigrants here that were leading and continuing to lead very political- 
culture lives in a way that we never did, so I was rapt to get this material in English. 


Her father’s premature death at an early age robbed Alexandra of the 
opportunity to pursue any political interests she may have had and also to 
ask and learn further of their past. Indeed, when she did pursue these 
issues with her father, he often closed conversation down. When a young 
undergraduate at the University of Melbourne, Alexandra began devel- 
oping an interest in politics at a time when university campuses across the 
country and around the globe were become more and more politicised. 
She sought political conversations with her father, but his response was 
not encouraging. 


So because it was a very political time I would talk about what my friends were 
doing and Dad was very particular from staying away from the political ... He 
had seen it all and it wasn’t a good place to go. He didn’t say don’t do it. He said 
it’s not a good place to go to. But he didn’t fill it out much ... Because there was 
an absence I had to go to another source. Because the people you are most 
interested in as you are growing up — who are they first of all? They are your 
parents. So how else can you get the information? How can you get the 
knowledge? 


Her father’s insistence that politics was ‘not a good place to go to’ was 
an enduring message, but even from a young age, Alexandra wanted 
to know more about the past. Without any extended family to ask, 
Alexandra’s access to war stories derived from another distinctive source. 
It was not only the fragmented verbal stories she heard. It was the visual 
form that provided the most powerful form of accessing, digesting and 
processing war stories in a most creative and productive way. Alexandra’s 
work as an artist powerfully addresses questions of ethnicity, identity, 
war, violence and politics. How did she follow this path and adopt the 
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visual as her way of dealing with the violence of war evident in her family 
history? It was the family photographs that first shaped her received 
memories and stories. Through these photographs the conversation 
about the past could take place: 


Grandma and Grandpa and Mum and Dad in the early days used to exchange 
letters with photographs which everyone did. I couldn’t read the letters. What 
[are the photos] going to tell me about them — the others who are so important 
which we will never see which [my parents] never did again ... They used to be in 
shoe boxes. Everyone’s were in shoeboxes. There was never a moment in which 
I was bored in looking at them. And that was the interesting thing. That I poured 
over them over and over and over and it was never boring as a young child. And 
looking at the back. There was a message on the back. And then that would then 
act as a form of communication in which you were allowed to interrogate your 
parents. You would say ... ‘Hey Mum, why aren’t I in this photo — being ego 
centric — why aren’t I here — where am I... is that me’? So that you could have 
conversations — you could have this thing that went on. 


It was not just the photographs she was drawn to for explaining the 
past, but they served as an early form of training as a future artist. For 
the young child Alexandra discovered categories in the photographs. 
‘I would sort them out’, she recalled, and ‘it was here that the artist 
was formed’. There was a rich array of photographs: 


There were the Army photographs; there were the wedding photographs; there 
were the before Easter when they used to have the carnival photographs; there 
were a lot of people in the field photographs; there were grandparents with 
babies ... there were the photographs in really primitive rooms which was a 
studio with wooden floors — the odd family photographs. 


The visual and photography was a form of language: ‘You have to look at 
the construction of language because if you go further the language is 
never separable from the visual, if you have the visual ... For me the 
visual has never been separate from the linguistic ... The intensity is 
through circumstance or predilection’. This is the very place where war 
memories were resident: in the family photography. 


If you have war memories, where are they resident? Now if they weren’t resident 
directly from my parents ... there is residency in those photographs — images of 
war. And so it’s a retelling, it’s a retelling. Not me saying this is what happened to 
me or to my family or this is good or this is bad ... This is a story here and the 
photographs raise so many issues — let me point them out to you, but with some 
sensitivity of what we can see ... In that you can get a lot from what their hopes 
and aspirations are. 


Her interest in the family photographs was not, however, shared by other 
family members who continued to privilege the oral tradition: 
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Looking at photographs from the war years in my uncle’s collection, my interest 
and enthusiasm was met with disinterest. Photographs for them were merely 
comic shadows, with no residue, no content, that the modern world had made 
a superficial imperative. These people might have taken photos and watch TV, 
but their nationalist and personal politics, spoken with such tension, have nothing 
to do with any culture of visual reproduction. What I heard, instead, was the 
persistence of a living oral memory, stronger and more redolent than any aping 
photographic memory could ever be. 


But for her, the need to fill the loss of her father through understanding 
his past and her family history was primarily through the visual medium.” 
War stories and all the questions that derive from these — violence, identity 
of the past and future — frame her creative lens. In her examination of 
these themes in a piece of writing published in the 1990s, Alexandra 
analyses a photograph of eighteen partisans in the mountainous snow. 
Enthemion is the Greek word for memento, memory — and it was this 
word that her father had written on the back of the photograph. Why? 
She believes that to desire memory is also to desire the past, and in this 
context, the sooner one can relegate experience to the past, the sooner it 
is possible to enter the future. 14 

Growing up in the inner city until 1966, her experiences were couched in 
the physical environments of Melbourne suburbs Collingwood and Fitzroy. 
Significantly, it was a local Australian woman who assisted in adjustments: 


Well I think my parents did have a lot to do with how I actually struggled with 
certain things. Our neighbour was an Australian lady called Jean and she’s still 
almost like a relative by default to us and that’s probably the story for a lot of 
immigrants where they made friends with their neighbours and they became 
lifelong friends. Jean used to help us with the tax and you know all those things, 
the letters that you couldn’t read and what do you have to do now. I did a bit of 
that but they relied on Aunty Jean. I called her Aunty Jean and we used to have a 
backdoor and she used to come in and we’d go there and we were allowed to play 
in her house and she had a room at the back of the house which was full of 
magazines. Women’s Weekly from about the °40s and I’d spend countless hours 
sitting in this backroom. At least my mother knew where I was. 


Entrée into Australian lifestyle was made easier through Jean’s assistance 
in terms of language acquisition and cultural assimilation. 


So we spent a lot of time with her so she introduced us to the Australian way of 
life, you know the Easter, the Christmas, what that meant and then whenever we 
had a name day or Christmas, you know Greeks, ‘come in, join us’, so she was 


13 Interview with ‘Alexandra’, 4 October 2013, in possession of the author. For a discussion 
of oral history and photography, see Alexander Freund and Alistair Thomson, Oral 
History and Photography (New York: Palgrave, 2011). 

14 Interview with ‘Alexandra’. 
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always over there and we were always at her house and so my English because 
she — I think Mum and Dad really liked that because my mother’s English, I mean 
she is elderly now but Mum’s English was always remarkable and it was because 
they were speaking all the time. Mum taught herself to read really well and she 
reads novels and that’s not bad for a girl who never got past grade three. And the 
same with my Dad; he had educational aspirations but the war. So in terms of me, 
so while you’ve got a parent who is looking at the broader world if you want to call 
it the world of the future, modernity. I ... liked a talk, I liked to talk and I learn 
things very quickly, a bit of a parrot so I became ... better than the average 
Australian kid in English speaking and wanting to speak. 


As for politics, as time went on Alexandra’s parents were no longer as 
interested as they once had been. 


I don’t think my Mum and Dad were very interested after a certain point in their 
life. When they were young they were political, as you would have been. You 
would have had to be I guess but they then, I think the consequences that they 
were happy to have removed themselves from it ... I know Greeks love talking 
about politics and it’s a national pastime but I don’t think Mum or Dad 
particularly enjoyed it. I don’t think it was in their nature. 


They would take a localised, immediate interest in politics. ‘He used to 
bang on the table. I would say we were a passionately political family in 
terms of Dad’s issues were always justice, always, justice and justice. 
Rights. You know the support of working classes — the voice of the 
people’. For her parents, it was not just a matter of transplanting the 
village to Australia: 


I think there was something quite non-conformist about Mum and Dad too. 
I mean when everyone was going to Lalor and Epping and [they] didn’t want to 
do that mainly because Mum, Mum and Dad were both in that sense probably 
aspiring to a way of life that was more Australian in some ways ... they were still 
as sociable as all their friends and everything but I think they both imagined that 
there was a life outside of what was a transplantation of the village. There was a 
bigger world of some kind. 


Alexandra’s story contrasts to Eleni’s commitment to keep the stories 
alive in so far as, tellingly, her parents did not just want to transplant their 
village life to Australia. They were keen to pursue differences, not con- 
tinue in a linear way with their existence, as an extension of their life 
in Greece. The need to keep the war stories was not an imperative. 
However, it is important to note that Alexandra lost her father at a 
relatively young age, just as her interest had been piqued again as a major 
study of the Balkan Wars. Perhaps if he had lived longer, many of these 
stories may have been retold as she sought more answers about her 
background. It was through the visual medium that she explored these 
answers and asked other questions about her past. Despite not knowing 
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as much as she could, the images and the stories that she grew up with 
provided a strong framework for her life and future endeavours. In the 
end it was through her own work as a visual artist that she was able to 
further explore her enduring interest in war, its history and its legacies. 


Con 


Con’s history involves family tragedy and violence in wartime across 
several generations. ° Born in 1942, Con migrated to Australia in 1956. 
He grew up on stories of the Albanian war (in the Balkans) where he had 
lost an uncle. These were stories embedded within family history. 


Well, my father did tell me his stories. He told me the story about the Albanian 
war, in which I’ve lost an uncle there. And my other uncle was with my father, 
that’s his brother — he was a teacher, George — and how they fought the Italians in 
Albania. And then when they came back, in °46, ’47, just before the civil war 
started, and they were in the village in Florina. 


Con also relates the experience of the war and life in the mountains when 
he was very young: 


I remember when the partisans used to come to our village, before we left the 
village, before we left to go and live in Florina. In the village they used to jump 
our eight foot fence so we had come into the house. My grandfather would go 
down stairs to get the dog so it would not attack them and get killed. The 
partisans used to take all the food that we had and flour. While one of the them 
was filling up a sack with flour and tying up with string, he wanted to cut the 
string, and he asked my grandmother for a knife to cut the string and she said ‘No 
no no I haven’t got a knife’. I was five or six at the time and us kids would carry a 
small pocket knife with a chain attached to it. I said to him, ‘I do, I do have one’. 
And my grandmother pulled my hand and she said ‘Don’t give it to him, let him 
suffer’. I'll never forget that moment. 


First-hand experience of the devastation of war occurred a couple of 
years later when he witnessed bombing in Florina where his family was 
then living. He recalls the event one Saturday in 1949 that changed the 
course of his life and that of his family. He was only seven years old when 
he went along with his siblings and cousins to sell soft drinks at an 
athletics meeting. 


They bombed the ground [where] ... the school kids were having athletics 
practice. And my sister was there and my cousins were there, and they threw a 
bomb right in front of the main gate, and we were just entering the soccer ground 
in the stadium, and the bomb fell within about a metre or two metres next to me. 


15 Interview with Con Racovalis, in possession of the author, 19 February 2010. The 
following extracts are from this interview. 
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The event was devastating. He lost his two brothers, aged nine and 
eleven. One of his brothers died immediately, the other was hospital- 
ised and died later. The children had been warned of flying bombs 
and he recalls how his teacher had told them how to avoid bombs: 
“ust lie on the ground”. And well, I remember that I fell down. Now, 
whether I fell down — somebody said that a soldier pushed me down’. 
His cousin was not so lucky and was injured while pushing the drinks 
trolley. 

Con and his sister survived the incident physically unscathed. But the 
psychological scars stayed with him. Being a child in that environment 
was terrifying: ‘I was with the scouts and every time we’d go out for 
practice or to do something, we used to be scared to go back home in 
case a bomb fell’. The incident stayed with him: ‘PI never forget getting 
up and seeing my brother dead’. 

One of the parents of the children killed became unhinged following 
the awful event: 


The father of one of the dead people there — because most of the fathers, like their 
20, 30-year-old fathers, they used to go to the police station to hide because of the 
partisans — and the father of one of the dead people in the police station there, he 
got a bit wild and he got crazy and he got the gun and he started going to houses 
where he’d lived. They were supporting the partisans or some of their people had 
gone with the partisans, and he killed about, I don’t know, two or three people. 


For Con’s mother the trauma of losing two of her children was com- 
pounded by her grief for her brother who had died a few months earlier. 


She had lost her brother in Soufli, eastern Thrace ... who got killed by the 
partisans. He got surrounded ... he was fighting until the ammunition finished, 
and they got inside and stabbed him with a knife, not with guns. 


The war finished soon after the bombing of the stadium, but there was a 
residual fear: 


I was going to school at the time, and then when everybody started leaving 
Greece, coming here, and the migration started coming here — and my father 
had just bought a shop, two shops and a house in Florina and he wanted to come 
back and open his own business there. And then in *53, 54, when everybody 
started migrating to Australia, my father asked my grandfather what’s happening, 
what’s going on? And he says, you know how things are here — watch everything 
happening in the Balkans there — and he says people are scared another war might 
happen. 


Con’s father travelled to Australia in late 1949. In the early 1950s, Con’s 
father had sent money to his grandfather to purchase a house with two 
shops in Florina so his father could return to Greece and open his own 
business. But at the same time, migration to Australia had started. 
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In such circumstances, with such devastation, there was little choice 
but to consider migration. Reluctantly, the family decided to leave 
Greece. On arrival in Australia, ‘when I saw the lights of Melbourne as 
we were entering the bay, I started crying. I didn’t want to get out. 
I wanted to go back because I had left my grandfather back home. 
It’s in between old and young, you know’. 

Con arrived in Melbourne in 1956 and his family moved to mid- 
suburban Fairfield. Having lost two of his siblings and without any 
English, Con began a new life in the extraordinary cultural environ- 
ment of 1950s Melbourne. He started school at Collingwood Techni- 
cal School on Johnson Street, Collingwood. As with many inner city 
suburbs, post-war migration was transforming Collingwood. Greek and 
Italian migrants accounted for 8 per cent of Collingwood’s population 
in 1954, 21 per cent in 1961 and by 1971 it was 27 per cent. Thus it 
was that Con stepped into a school and a general environment where 
migrant numbers were still relatively small and the concept of migrants 
relatively new.'° 

He remembers there were definite issues in adapting to his new envir- 
onment and he developed particular defence mechanisms: ‘When I used 
to go out with my mother and father, because they were talking Greek, 
you don’t want to sound Greek, so I used to be ten metres behind ... 
And you wouldn’t speak, pretend you didn’t [speak it]’. The term ‘dago’ 
was also used regularly when he was growing up. The word was offensive, 
aggressive and racist, and a continual reminder to migrants that they 
weren’t like other Australians. But despite this abuse, Con discovered 
there was a key for him to adapt to his new home, and that was through 
the highly valued activity of sport. ‘If you are a sportsman, everybody 
likes you’, he reflected. “They don’t call you dago or anything like that if 
you’re good at sport’. 

In the 1950s, the Collingwood Technical School drew attention for the 
technical skills of many of its students and the skills of the best of its 
students were showcased for the public to see. During Apprenticeship 
Week, the local Melbourne Argus would report the achievements of 
apprentices, which included those at Collingwood Technical School. In 
1954, the Argus reported that lunchtime crowds in Smith Street, ‘stopped 
to stare in admiration yesterday at one of the largest and most unusual 
displays presented to the public by a technical school’.'’ There was a 


16 Bernard Barrett, The Inner Suburbs: The Evolution of an Industrial Area (Melbourne: 
Melbourne University Press, 1971), p. 165; Gillian M. Hibbins, A Short History of 
Collingwood (Collingwood: Collingwood Historical Society, 1997), p. 55. 

17 Argus, 11 May 1954, p. 5. 
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direct connection with the Collingwood Football Club as several players 
from the technical school played for Collingwood. After its 1953 victory, 
Collingwood spent £800 to £1,000 on boys from schools in the area on 
a trip to Yallourn in appreciation of the contribution the schools in the 
area had made to the club.'® The sporting results of football competition 
between technical Schools was also reported by the Argus. '” 

It was in the arena of sport that Con found a ready home. In 1957, 
after being at the school for a year, he and a fellow Greek student began 
playing in the school soccer team. Con was exceptionally gifted, and soon 
he was the star of the school team and the star of the state technical 
schools soccer team. Once he arrived, Collingwood began breaking 
records. At this time, the technical schools competed with the high 
schools in state soccer competitions, but the latter had an advantage 
because the high schools had senior boys and at the technical schools 
boys went to only Year Ten. Con’s moment of triumph was every 
schoolboy’s dream: 


And they always used to thrash us — beat us 3—0, 4—0, whatever. And this time 
they selected the team and from every section — because there were four sections, 
northern section, eastern section, of the technical, west and south — and they sent 
representatives. And we were playing the other high schools, and they were saying 
how much they’re going to beat us by. And before the game — we were playing at 
Olympic Park — before the game the teacher selected the team and he left me out. 

He left me out. And one of the selectors from the northern suburbs, which 
I used to play against during the school season, he said to the coach or teacher, he 
says, ‘If he doesn’t play, I’m not playing’ — he insisted. And anyhow, he forced 
him, so he put me on the field to play. Anyhow, let’s cut the long story short, we 
beat the high schools 4—1 for the first time ever. And I scored three goals. 


Con was the champion of the school, making it in the back (sports) page 
of the Age newspaper. But what was most important to him at the time 
was that he could play, just as he did in Greece. 


Remember the photographer asking me for my name. I was playing on the wing 
there, and he says your name? And I could hardly speak English then. And 
I didn’t know what it was all about. The game finished and I went home, 
I didn’t care if we beat them, because soccer was my life in Greece. That’s 
what we used to do every day, we didn’t care if we won or lost as long as we 
played. 

And then the next morning we go to school, on the Thursday morning, and as 
we were walking up Johnson Street with this friend of mine, the Egyptian friend, 
hundreds of kids outside the gates of Collingwood Tech — they were in there 
screaming and carrying on. I said what’s happening? And one of the blokes there 
he says Con, look at your picture on the back of the paper, back page of the Age. 


18 Argus, 1 October 1953, p. 3. 19 Thid., 8 June 1950, p. 22. 
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He was celebrated at the school and rewarded in other ways: 


They even invited me to the assembly hall, with a guest. And I got so scared 
because I couldn’t speak English, in case they would invite me to say a few words. 
I was so scared ... I didn’t pass — actually, I didn’t pass at the end of the third 
year, but I still got my junior tech ... Because Mr Jordan, the headmaster, said, 
‘Oh Con has done so much’ — and it’s got on my report, in the report book — he 
said Con has done so much for the school. Because in °58 we won the Victorian 
technical schools championship. 


Con continued his connection to the sport, and in this, too, there were 
links with his earlier experience in Greece. He was the captain of Heidel- 
berg Alexander, the local soccer team that his father had helped found in 
1958 to ‘go against’ Macedonia Preston — as a form of symbolic revenge 
for the death of Con’s brothers years in the bombing in Florina. 


But I didn’t go any further [in football]. I stayed with Heidelberg because my 
father was treasurer, my uncle was the president, and we make Heidelberg — my 
father was the one that started Heidelberg Alexander — my father and two other 
people. And the reason was to fight the others, the opposition. 


Heidelberg Alexander has a rich history in the history of Australian 
soccer, especially in Melbourne. Formed in 1958, just as Con and his 
family had arrived in Australia, it was a part of the development of the 
Australian Soccer League. In the 1990s it played a prominent role in 
Australian soccer. In 1995, Soccer Australia attempted to cleanse the 
teams of their ethnicity by forcing clubs to change their names. 

The club became called the Fitzroy United Alexander Soccer Club, but 
was more commonly referred to as, ‘Alexandros’ or ‘Megas Alexandros’. 
The Club changed its name in 1979 to Heidelberg United Alexander. 
Throughout the 1980s and 1990s its success was very mixed, reaching a 
high point when it won the Victorian Premier League title in 2001. The 
club continues to compete in the League. The history of the Club reflects 
the place Greek migrants began to occupy in Australia with the club 
cohering around an ethnic identity.” 

The issue of sport and its role in the assimilation of migrants has been a 
question posed by many scholars. Sport has played a key role in under- 
standings of assimilation and in fact was identified by government bodies 
as potentially playing a role in integrating children of migrants. Sports can 
often be seen as both a force for inclusion and exclusion, often at the same 


20 ‘Heidelberg United FC’, retrieved from http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Heidelberg_ 
United_FC. For a comprehensive and detailed history of the role and impact of soccer 
within the Greek community, see Steve Georgakis, Sport and the Australian Greek 
(Sydney: Standard Publishing House, 2000). 
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time and at once. It can also inspire feeling of belonging and attachment as 
well as connection to a place. The movement of migrants during the 1950s 
raised questions about the place of sport in the everyday life of migrants 
during the initial period of migration and in playing a role in assimila- 
tion.*' Soccer was a leisure activity that for many males, after family, work 
and church, was the major leisure pasttime. The teams reflected the 
countries they had left behind and they could represent them through 
soccer. In some instances these countries had not even been granted 
statehood.” The history of soccer in Australia pre-dated the migrant flow 
after the Second World War, but prior to it was a much smaller, modest 
operation. In 1884, the Anglo-Australian Association was established in 
Victoria, which was admitted to the membership of the Football Associ- 
ation. Within the first decade of the twentieth century, soccer was played 
in every state in Australia, and in 1911 the code was consolidated under a 
single national body; by 1921 it became known as the Australian Soccer 
Football Association. Interstate carnivals drew crowds together.*’ While 
males gravitated towards soccer clubs, women often found involvement in 
local sports clubs could facilitate assimilation. “The Right Type of New 
Australian’ was lauded as one who took advantage of what Australia could 
offer in sport illustrated in the following example in 1951: 


It was refreshing to talk this week with Aldona Snarskyte, who came into the news 
last week by winning the State table tennis championship for women, having won 
the City of Adelaide championship about two months ago. Lithuanian by birth, 
Aldona, who is now 19, came to Australia with her parents and two brothers, one 
older, one younger, in 1949 after living for five years in Germany. They have been 
in Adelaide about 18 months.** 


It was those in the sports club towards whom she was especially grateful. 

In more recent times Con has put energy into community activities. In 
forming the New United Villages of Florina, Con and his wife Angela 
have attempted to bring migrants from the various villages in the Florina 
area together around cultural activities. Con is interested in keeping 
history alive, and is keen that his family carries on the connections, too. 
He has passed on the family history to his children and they understand 
they are Greek. Travelling back to Greece with his children when they 


21 Philip Mosely, Ethnic Involvement in Australian Soccer: A History, 1950-1990 (Canberra: 
Australian Sports Commission, 1995), pp. 83-88. 

22 Bill Murray, ‘Ethnic and other tensions in the 1950s: The South Australian experience’, 
in Bill Murray and Roy Hay (eds.), The World Game Downunder (Melbourne: Australian 
Society for Sports History, 19, 2006), p. 78. 

23 Roy Hay, ‘The origins of the Australian National Soccer League’ (eds.), The World Game 
Downunder (Melbourne: Australian Society for Sports History, 19, 2006), pp. 114-116. 

24 Advertiser (Adelaide), 17 August 1951, p. 11. 
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were younger made a difference to their connection with the place. The 
children spoke to their grandparents and became more familiar with the 
language and the stories. One of their daughters has always taken more of 
an interest in the history than the others. Angela mentioned that: ‘the 
second daughter, she would sit and listen to her grandfather talk about 
his war hero days and things like that.’ 

Once Con became accomplished at soccer, no one called him a dago, 
and soon he shed the embarrassment of pretending he was someone else 
with another background. For Con, as a young boy, his capacity to excel 
in soccer and athletics marked him out as a champion and a boy to be 
accepted in an otherwise alien environment. To reach such heights on 
the soccer field would have been exceptionally gratifying for the young 
Con — as it was here that his siblings lost their young lives. The war 
created the circumstances of migration and the memories of that fateful 
day remain with his family. 


KAKKKKKKK 


A profile of several experiences reveals a diversity of cases where war 
stories found their expression in a range of different contexts and chal- 
lenges. In Eleni’s case, it was the literary form that most adequately 
served the purpose of keeping her family history, so defined by war and 
its repercussions in the past. The loss of her brother so blighted the 
family, and she too was forced to find a way to negotiate her loss while 
she survived. When Eleni and her sisters came to recall the past and look 
to the future, it was stories about war that have been carried over. These 
most powerfully defined and shaped their experiences. In informing the 
intellectual and artistic work of Alexandra, the enduring legacy of her 
own past — defined by Balkan culture and its history — shaped her creative 
endeavours. Her own knowledge about the past was learnt and absorbed 
in a variety of ways — through her own education, through learning of the 
past in a variety of forums. While both Alexandra and Eleni pursued 
intellectual avenues, it was sporting prowess that perhaps allowed Con to 
adjust to a new Australia his parents sought as a haven from the death of 
their two children in Greece. The soccer arena came to symbolise his 
success and achievement as a teenager — opportunities which his parents 
sought for him, which his siblings never attained. It also provided a way 
of avenging his family tragedy. Suburban Melbourne provided the forum 
for him to leave war stories and carve out his own existence and suc- 
cesses. All three of these testimonies point to the power of war stories in 
families, in upbringing and in negotiating a past that needed integration 
into the future. 


Conclusion 


If Greeks in the Australian diaspora have, through the generations, 
absorbed a history of war and retained a memory of it — however frag- 
mented, impressionistic or redemptive — what of the place of memories of 
war amongst contemporary generations in Greece? 

Ironically, there is possibly more emphasis on these events of war and 
their lingering memory on outside rather than inside of Greece itself. In 
Northern Greece, for instance, there are some efforts to keep these war 
stories intact within families, and they are seen as the preserve of the 
older generation. But younger Greeks also express a wish to be better 
informed of their history and especially of the histories of wars Greeks 
have been involved in throughout the twentieth century. The trans- 
national circulation of war stories remains embedded significantly in 
diasporic communities, which differs in many ways to those who 
remained in Greece. There are obvious reasons for this difference. The 
members of a diasporic community such as the Greek community vividly 
remember and recall the conditions that led to social and cultural 
upheaval which precipitated migration. Even if these memories are 
fleeting, transitory and prefer to be forgotten, past narratives have to be 
negotiated through some narrative or discourse. But for those who 
remained — for whom the dislocation and displacement of war did not 
lead to migration — the sense of place has remained a constant and so 
did not demand a fundamental reassessment of their relationship to 
home, place and nation. This is not to say that the war memories are 
not important. In their study of the memories of the Bulgarian occu- 
pation of eastern Macedonia and Thrace across three generations, 
Xanthippi Kotzageorgi-Zymari and Tassos Hadjianastassiou distinguish 
three levels of memory: those who experienced it directly (first gener- 
ation); those who experienced it to a lesser extent and who were chil- 
dren growing up during the events of war (second generation); and 
those who‘merely know of it’ (third generation) who only know of war 
secondhand and passed down. What binds them is a collective memory 
of the events of war. A distinctive national and ethnic stereotyping of 
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Bulgarians also emerges from these narratives as well as a lack of forgive- 
ness and sense of moving forward.’ Generational differences mark the 
response of war memories but one prevailing theme remains: the impor- 
tance of war memories, however fragmented, to Greek identity and 
Greece today. 


Fragments of war memory 


These themes continue today for those who have been raised in Northern 
Greece, for example, with these war memories, but they have inherited 
fragments of stories, many of which they have forgotten. One informant, 
Katerina, born in 1967, was frustrated with the limited knowledge she 
had been told about events relating to both the Second World War or the 
Civil War, which in her growing up amounted to very little. What she did 
know had little clarity or fluency in the story: 


My parents didn’t speak at all about [the wars]. My grandparents — my father had 
died — my grandmother — she used to begin narrating what happened — but they 
didn’t give us any explanations. And even they couldn’t really explain what had 
happened in the Civil War and why. We used to ask them, ‘Who were the 
andarte’? Why did they do what they did? But they too were illiterate and had 
little understanding. They weren’t able to discuss it.” 


Her husband, Andonis, confirmed he too had inherited fragmented 
memories. He had heard stories about the war from his parents and 
grandparents and learnt some at school, but says he has now forgotten 
them. To be sure, his mother discussed her brother — his uncle — who 
died in the Civil War. He had heard about the paidomazoma, and known 
of children who had been gathered and ended up in Skopja. But this 
history is not knowledge he has especially imparted to his children: 


I haven’t spoken to the children about the wars. The children know the stories 
better than I do. If something comes up in conversation we will discuss it but with 
others we don’t talk about it. My mother would talk about [the German invasion] 
to her grandchildren. We studied about the Second World War, and how the 
Germans were defeated and the winter which defeated them. In Russia they were 
defeated in the cold. It is good for them to know these stories and the history, but 
now we are all united in Europe — with Germany and Italy and so it really isn’t 
in our interests. We celebrate 28th October and so on and other anniversaries 
against the Turks. Textbooks only make brief mention now and young people do 


1 Xanthippi Kotzageorgi-Zymari and Tassos Hadjianastassiou, ‘Memories of the Bulgarian 
occupation of Eastern Macedonia: Three generations’, in Mark Mazower (ed.), After the 
War Was Over (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2000), p. 278. 

2 Interview with ‘Katerina’, 27 June 2013, in possession of the author. 
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not study it in the same way these days. The biggest history is that with the Turks 
in 1921." 


When violence is a part of the family history, this aspect is, however, fully 
incorporated into family memory. One member of the third generation, 
Thanasis, describes how from within his family he learnt that the 
andartes ‘hung my Grandfather on the railway line, because he gave 
“trofie” to the army’. How has the civil war been remembered or 
forgotten? 


There [were] who were killed and we mourn them. We mourn them because ... 
they died in vain. Brothers died, cousins died, people died in vain. Others set us 
at odds with each other and brothers died in vain ... we must remember. Because 
if you don’t remember your roots, your history, you forget who you are. 


This is an ugly history, but one which should be remembered: 


Let us not forget our history. Because these things are painful. Us, me as a Greek, 
they cause pain. If they don’t cause pain in others, it doesn’t matter, but they do 
cause pain in me. And let not the Greeks forget their history. And let the 
politicians know that there is always the people too, the people. The people 
who have lived through them, they lived through them. Brothers were slaugh- 
tered, they killed each other, and ... they have never lived through it, they are 
not interested, they don’t even think about it. But we lived through it and it 
still hurts. 


Related to this theme of mourning those who gave their lives are the 
memories of those like one daughter, Evgenia, born in 1966, who feels 
the importance of remembering her father’s sacrifices. He served in the 
Greek conscripted army and was taken as a prisoner of war and remained 
in Albania for eight years after the end of the civil war in 1949. He 
endured great physical deprivation and hardship and many physical 
injuries that remained a legacy as he carried many ailments and injuries. 
He died at the age of sixty-eight. She grew up with stories of his own 
endurance, torture and pain: 


the stories he used to tell us, that . . . they didn’t have a good time, they mistreated 
them, they didn’t give them food to eat, they made them do a great deal of work. 
They told them, for example ... specifically, dad said, ‘Dig this particular patch, 
because if you don’t dig you won’t eat.’ And their food was only a piece of dry 
bread. And Dad says, ‘Just over there was a field with tomatoes, peppers, and we 
couldn’t go and eat because there were people on guard with guns. Many, many 
couldn’t take it any more’, he said, ‘they committed suicide. They would take 
big nails and hit themselves here in the heart and commit suicide in this way.’ 


3 Interview with ‘Andonis’, 27th June 2013, in possession of the author. 
Interview with ‘Thanasis’, 29 June 2013, in possession of the author. 
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The place where they slept was very awful, the rain would get in, they were not 
proper houses. They kept them tied up all the time. He said, ‘We had lice, we 
wanted to scratch ourselves, to ... because the lice were crawling over us, but our 
hands were bound with handcuffs and we couldn’t even scratch ourselves’, he 
said. There were other stories he told us, that ... he said, ‘Whenever we could, we 
would steal a little wheat to eat, raw as it was.’ 


While proud of her father it was not what she wished for her son in the 
future: 


I am proud that my dad fought and, because of my dad as well, Greece is free and 
we too are a lot better off. I don’t know if I would want my son to go through 
these things. Even to be proud of my son as well, no, I wouldn’t want it. That is, 
I wouldn’t want moments like that to come back again in order for me to feel, 
like, proud of my son as well, no.” 


Those younger people of the third generation — born in the 1970s and 
1980s — consistently believed that the war history of the past was very 
important and fundamental to their identity as Greeks. But their know- 
ledge is limited. Some remember learning about events in textbooks at 
school when studying history, but many of these lessons have long been 
forgotten. Here is how one member of this generation, Eva, born in 
1978 and now mother of two young children recalled her studies: 


I can’t say I remember anything [from my history studies]. They taught us 
history, but we I didn’t take that much notice. The anniversaries we 
remembered and these are important and we recognize the anniversaries ... 
Yes we have to remember this history. And the children and all of us. Because 
our grandparents went through certain things. But we don’t read about it.° 


Another interviewee, Anastasoula, born in 1975, reflected that much of 
her generation’s understanding of history was derived from television. 
But it was a history that had to be remembered: ‘Yes we have to know it. 
We have to remember this history because we are Greeks’.’ Her sister, 
Ioulia, born in 1981, believed that you needed to keep reading this 
material as it was easy to forget it, but much of it she remembered from 
her grandparents: 


If you don’t keep reading you forget about it and if you don’t open a book, you 
have seriously forgotten it. It’s not good to forget, but I don’t think the children 
are well educated either on the topic ... I don’t remember hearing about [the 
Civil War] from [studies at] School, but mainly from my grandparents.® 


Interview with ‘Evgenia’, 1 July 2013, in possession of the author. 
Interview with ‘Eva’, 3 July 2013, in possession of the author. 
Interview with ‘Anastaoula’, 3 July 2013, in possession of the author. 
Interview with ‘Toulia’, 3 July 2013, in possession with the author. 
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The third generation identifies the importance of history to their identity 
as Greeks and the past. But neither the educational system nor the 
commemorative processes especially enlighten them in the details. These 
histories are dealt with in a cursory fashion through the school system; 
many of the stories are handed down by their grandparents, but there 
is little detail or close connection with these stories. And yet they are 
important. What they have developed in a collective sense is that the Civil 
War was very damaging and problematic; the Germans came and went 
and they fought them. 

The experiences of the generation who experienced the war remains 
alive and prevalent in cultural memory. There are stories of those who 
directly experienced war and how they dealt with the andartes and the 
Germans. They are told through the stories of violence, abduction and 
poverty; the emphasis is not necessarily on politics, nationalism or even 
identity. What lingers for those like Dimitris who was a young boy during 
the war, are his vivid recollections of the enduring social and cultural 
conditions that meant most of his childhood and adolescent years were 
spent in poverty. 


Yes, great poverty, because everything came to a standstill then. Farmers were 
scared to go to their fields. I remember, I was a student at high-school, and we 
were absolutely starving. Our parents didn’t have anything (for us). And what little 
they did have to send us, they were afraid would not make it. There was no 
transport, the roads were dangerous. The andartes would set traps everywhere. 
They would strike whomever they found, without mercy. They didn’t just strike 
the army, but everyone! And the place was ravaged. Poverty, misery. You can’t 
imagine what we endured during those years. Extreme poverty. I was at school then. 
We'd walk from my village to Ptolemaida, 9 kilometres, every day, and sometimes 
we'd go barefoot. We’d put our shoes on our shoulders so as not to wear them out, 
because we didn’t have money to buy new ones! Poverty. Great poverty.’ 


This was the war generation — that which suffered in youth through the 
deprivations of war: 


Look, our generation was the most unlucky one. We were born and we grew up 
during wars and poverty. As a young man, as a young man from 15 to 20, 22 years 
of age, I wasn’t able to enjoy my life as the youth of today do, rushing off to 
have fun. Always reserved, always careful because we had no money. Imagine, we 
were embarrassed to look at a girl because we had no money. And our clothes 
were in such a wretched state! Yes, with shoes so antiquated, and our clothes! We 
didn’t enjoy/rejoice in our youth. Then, in 1950, things started moving (forward). 
Of course I went to the army, I became an officer, I earned some money. Then I was 
appointed to a permanent position and the situation finally started to improve. 


° Interview with ‘Dimitris’, 19 September 2009, in possession of the author. 
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For Dimitris, this experience and subsequent experiences was a fear that 
remembering these wars will open up old wounds and arouse previous 
divisions and problems. It was a positive development in his view that the 
younger people were forgetting the past and its wars, because it was 
important to look forward into the future, not to the past. ‘The older 
people, of my age and older, they all remember every bit of it’, he 
reflected. ‘Now, the younger ones, they’re slowly beginning to forget. 
And good on them, we should forget it!’ The divisions of the past were 
not necessary to replicate or to continue to inflict Greece in order to 
build a more peaceful and harmonious future: 


Let’s forget the evils of the war because, from this point forward, we should look 
towards the future. Let’s look forward. Let’s not become fanatical, let’s not 
cultivate hatred, because this becomes a burden for Greece. Unfortunately, we 
still have this (mentality), this ‘not you’, ‘why you and not me?’, ‘you are right, 
Iam wrong’. We see this even today. This is the woodworm that is eating away at 
Greece. Division, division and this tendency that we happen to have to want to 
rule, that we all want to be rulers!'° 


Like others who hold this viewpoint, history had a morality tale to tell. 
It should illuminate how never to repeat the mistakes of the past; it was 
important to resist being fanatical and dividing the nation. 


Look, we tell the children, many times at school as well, and in discussions, but 
we’re trying now to overcome these things, to forget them. They belong in the 
past. As we said, mistakes were made, it was a tragic situation. But history is 
history. The facts are facts. They must — we shouldn’t make the kids fanatical, 
but they should learn that division and civil war harm us Greeks. That’s why we 
should teach these things, tell the truth to our children, according to the facts. 
And from there, we should move forward.'! 


‘Moving forward’ was the metaphor for forgetting past violence and 
conflict as a way of never repeating them. This seemed a consistent motif 
in many of the contemporary discussions of how some Greeks continue 
to interpret the past. 


Memories of war: past, present and future 


This study has explored the ways in which throughout the twentieth 
century memories of war over time can transcend place, time and nation. 
Through an analysis of the place of war memories that have circulated in 
the Greek diaspora in Australia several dimensions of this memory have 
been examined in this book. 
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Aspects of the pre-1945 period were explored to consider the distinctive 
dimensions of this time. While smaller in number, war bound this gener- 
ation to Greece in particular ways. The Balkan conflict and the Turkish 
war drew Greek men back to Greece in displays of loyalty to Greece 
and identity with their battles. These wars, the Australian government’s 
response and their circulation in the press has been explored by scholars,” 
but the place of war within the Greek community in Australia at this time 
and the pull of Australians to Greece remains an area of analysis in need of 
exploration. The 1920s saw the emergence of an international exchange 
over war refugees, with Australians especially becoming active in cam- 
paigns such as Save the Children Fund. The tension between government 
policies and experiences within the community was often in contrast. 

The post-1945 experience reflects these and other themes relating to 
how war memories have sustained a presence in Greek communities — as 
a way of forming identity or providing a backdrop to family history. The 
post-war policy of assimilation struggled to take into account the trauma 
and tragedy of so many of its migrants, and to this extent there was a 
limited place for war stories in the national narrative or in the post-war 
period. The memories of this generation — those who directly experi- 
enced war — continue to recall and recollect the war, which has a place in 
their Greek-Australian identity. One expression of this legacy is in the 
political arena, where the experience and repercussions of war translate 
into political activism and engagement in Australia both with politics in 
Greece and in Australia. An especially striking example of war memory 
and migration is in the dramatic example of the paidomazoma, where 
Australia played a key role in diplomatic relations of rehabilitating chil- 
dren from Eastern Europe. There is, too, a mother’s story to be told in 
these memories that moves the narrative beyond Cold War rhetoric and 
migration, where conflicting identities emerge from this transnational 
story. The legacy of war memories is an ongoing theme that informs 
the second generation of children of migrants in ways that is often 
unexpected. There is a highly productive aspect to these memories if 
we look at areas such as literature, art and sport. The dynamic and ever- 
changing nature of these memories is reflected in their place in the 
families directly impacted upon by these events in the second and third 
generation living in Northern Greece. The past is vital to their memories 
and Greek identity, but it remains fragmented within family memory. 
Both its preservation and enduring remembrance remains a challenge to 
current and to future generations as the wars of the twentieth century 
continue to cast their long shadows. 


12 For a detailed analysis of the response by the Australian press, see Starvros T. Starvridis, 
The Greek-Turkish War 1919-23 (New Jersey: Gorgias Press, 2008). 
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